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LANDS AND THEIR STORIES 


Correlating History and Geography on the Most Modern 
Scientific Lines. With a series of reproductions of 
famous paintings, beautifully printed in colour, and 
numerous other illustrations, plans, and maps. 


Book I.—Little Folk in Many Lands. By HUGH LAURENCE. 
With 16 coloured and so other pictures. Is. 


Book II.—Tales and Travels. By HUGH LAURENCE. With 16 
coloured and so other pictures. Is. 


Book III.—England and the English. By A. J. BERRY, M.A., 
Director of Education, Preston. With 12 coloured plates from 


famous pictures; many other illustrations and maps. rs. 3¢. 


‘Book IV.—Scotland, Ireland, and Britain Overseas. By A. J. 
BERRY, M.A. With 12 coloured plates from famous pictures; 


many other illustrations and maps, 1s. 6d. 


Book Mean and its Peoples. By H. W. PALMER, B.A., 
Richmond County School. With 12 coloured plates from famous 
pictures; many other illustrations and maps. rs. 8d. 


Book VI.—Our Empire Over-seas. By H. W. PALMER, B.A. 
With 12 coloured plates from famous pictures; many other 
illustrations and maps. 15. 9d. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY REGIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By DAVID. FREW, B.A. 


Showing the human value of local conditions and place 
relations, and teaching the children why towns have 
sprung up in particular positions, and how to read a 
map. 


A First Geography of England. With orographical, meteorological, 
commercial, and other maps. 8d. 


The British Isles. With numerous physical and other maps. 6d. 
Europe. With orographical and other maps. 6d. 


The British Empire Overseas. With numerous physical and 
meteorological maps. 8d. 
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LANDS AND THEIR STORIES 


This series of books embodies an attempt to provide a 
fully correlated scheme of History and Geography teaching. 
The subjects are not only naturally related, but to a great 
extent supplementary—History supplying the element of 
human interest, and Geography insisting on those causal 
connections so easily lost sight of in the general interest 
aroused by History. To utilize this relationship for the 
better teaching of these kindred subjects, History and 
Geography are in this series brought together in a com- 
bined course. 

After the first two books, in which no attempt is made 
to distinguish between what is purely geographical and what 
is purely historical, England is dealt with, the causes of the 
simpler geographical phenomena being discussed in relation 
to their local manifestations, and the influence of the geo- 


graphical conditions on the historical development being” 


constantly kept in view. 

Throughout the series countries are studied geographi- 
cally in relation to their history, and historically mainly in 
so far as their history has had an important influence, direct 
or other, on the course of English events. The method, 
therefore, is essentially concentric. It is an attempt on its 
historic side not to burden the pupils with the details of 
s foreign events, but to make them cognizant of the causes 


that have in a general way determined the present condition 
(0 287) HI A2 
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iv LANDS AND THEIR STORIES 


of the different lands, and of the past relations and influence 
of those lands on the course of English history. 

The coloured illustrations are a ‘strong feature of this 
series. In the later volumes the coloured plates present 
facsimiles of many famous pictures, chosen from the national, 
municipal, and other collections. The first two books are 
illustrated with brightly coloured pictures by well-known 
illustrators in a style which is sure to delight little children. 
{While helping the pupils to realize past scenes and incidents, 
they put before them worthy examples of pictorial art. 

In the Appendices, with which each book is provided, 
there is, in addition to a summarized history, a brief geo- 
graphical textbook on modern causal and regional lines, 
well illustrated with orographical and other sketch maps, 
which present some of the simpler and more easily under- 
stood correlated geographical phenomena. 

It is believed that pupils who use the series will acquire 
a good knowledge of, and interest in, the causes of the 
distribution of phenomena on the surface of the earth, and 
the great social movements that have resulted in the evolu- 
tion of the present social condition of the human race. 

The Geography and History of the British Empire form 
the subject of Book VI. The Geography is treated regionally, 
and the opportunity which the vast extent of the Empire 
offers for its consideration is used to impress on the pupils 
the phenomena connected with climate. Care is taken also 
to insist on the causes as well as to trace the course of the 
growth of the Colonies and Dependencies. 
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COLOURED PLATES 


Facing page 
r. THE NortTH-WeEsT PASSAGE 


Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A. Frontispiece 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


The inspiring motive of the earliest English explorers in the 
Arctic seas was the discovery of a new route to India and 
the East. Their object was to reach the Pacific, either by 
sailing westwards along the northern coast of America, 
or eastwards along the northern coast of Eurasia. Hence 
arose the terms ‘North-West Passage” and ‘‘ North-East 
Passage”. These efforts were not successful; but in 1850 
an English expedition under M‘Clure proved the existence 
of the passage. The route, however, is valueless for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The picture shows a weather-beaten captain and his 
daughter, who is reading aloud from one of her father's 
old logbooks. A chart of the Polar Regions lies outspread 
beside him, and as he listens his eye flashes and patriotic 
ardour kindles within his heart. “It might be done, and 
England should do it!” But his daughter lays her hand 
caressingly on his, as if to say that he at least cannot be 
spared for further service. 


2. THE DEPARTURE OF JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT 
FROM BRISTOL, 1497 Painted by Ernest Board 16 


Reproduced by permission of the Artist and the Corporation 
of Bristol 
In the picture the Mayor of Bristol is bidding farewell to 
John Cabot. Sebastian is standing behind his father hold- 
ing the letters patent granted by Henry VII, whilst his 
mother is being reconciled by a nun to her fate—the parting 
with husband and son. The abbot, in the foreground with 
attendant monk and acolytes, has come to give them his 
G 
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6 COLOURED PLATES 
Facing page 
benediction before they start. In the background may’ be 
seen a portion of the old Bristol Bridge with houses on it. 
On the extreme right is a notary making a list of the 
weapons which are being taken on board. The gaily painted 
sail has the Royal and Bristol arms emblazoned on it. 


3. LUMBERERS AT WoRK, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Painted by W. Rainey, R.I. 53 


The lumber industry (see pages 44-45) flourishes in various 
parts of the Dominion, both in the eastern provinces and 
on the Pacific slopes. In northern Ontario (the scene of 
the illustration) white pine is the chief wood exported, and 
the main object of lumbering operations; but there are also 
immense quantities of spruce, a wood very suitable for the 
manufacture of wood pulp, which is now greatly in demand 
for paper-making. 


4. UNLOADING SALMON ON THE FRASER RIVER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA Painted by W. Rainey, R.I. 68 


Salmon -are caught in immense quantities in the Fraser 
River. They begin to enter it very early in April in such 
numbers that the water fairly boils with them. By the 
middle of the month they are so crowded together that they 
often force each other ashore. Canning fish is an important 
industry in British Columbia (see page 68). 


5. A RAJAH OF JODHPORE 
Painted by Edwin Lord Weeks 109 


Jodhpore is the capital of Marwar, in Rajputana, a native 
state ruled by a maharajah. In the picture he is seen 
alighting from one of the elephants of state, whose sump- 
tuous equipments give a hint of the magnificence maintained 
by Indian princes of high rank. On ceremonial occasions 
the riders are seated in gilded howdahs covered by gorgeous 
canopies. 


6. THE RAJAR’S LAST JOURNEY 
Painted by Edwin Lord Weeks 116 


Here we have a glimpse of the Ganges bank at Benares, 
the Holy City of the Hindus (see page 118). On the broad 
bosom of the sacred river the dead body of a rajah is being 
borne on its last journey. Presently the boat will reach 
the Burning Ghat, the flight of steps immediately in front; 
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Facing page 
the body will be taken ashore, and placed on a heap of 
wood; and the wood will then be set on fire. The flame 
and smoke of a burning pyre may be clearly seen in the 
picture. The ashes that remain after the cremation will be 
thrown into the river. 


° 


7. PIONEERS: AN IDYLL OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
Painted by Frank Dadd, R.I. 144 


This picture is founded on a painting by an Australian artist, 
Mr. F. M‘Cubbin, in the National Art Gallery, Melbourne. 
The partial clearing in the forest, the little family group on 
the trunk of the tree just felled, and the hut on the knoll in 
the distance tell their own story. The setting of the scene is 
Australian, but similar conditions have been characteristic 
of all parts of the Empire, and they serve to illustrate the 
debt we owe to the courage, the labour, the love, and the 
perseverance of the pioneers who, greatly daring, have gone 
into the wilderness to make it ‘‘ blossom as the rose”. 


8. STOCK-RAISING IN AUSTRALIA: AN OVERLANDING MOB 153 


One of the most difficult tasks that falls to the Australian 
stockman is that of bringing a ‘‘ mob” of cattle to market. 
In order to deliver them in good condition, the drover has 
to see carefully to their feeding and watering on the long 
road, while he himself is hardly able to close an eye at 
night lest some scare should send his charges stampeding 
over strange country. This ‘‘overlanding”, as it is called, 
is now being superseded to some extent by carriage by 
railway. 


9. AN AUSTRALIAN BUSHMAN 
Painted by Percy F. S. Spence 161 


In Australia the “bush” is the uncultivated country, whether 
forest, scrub, or mountain, usually remote from towns. 
Here, scattered over the vast sheep and cattle runs, remote 
from shops and roads, is to be found the typical Australian. 
The life he leads is arduous and monotonous, but it offers 
also a hardy freedom which has its attractions for ‘active 
men. In the bush a man learns to ride from boyhood, and 
the bushman would hardly know how to get on without 
his horse. Horses are cheap in Australia, and enduring 
strength is their best quality. Like their riders, they can 
do a great deal of work on poor feeding. 


ca 
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š Facing page 
IO. SQUATTER AND SHEPHERD: AN OuT-STATION ON AN 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP-RUN š 
Painted by Frank Dadd, R.I. 168 


The conditions under which sheep-farming is carried on 
in Australia are very fully described in the chapter ‘* Wool x 


(pages 165-167). 


11. A SOUTH AFRICAN OSTRICH FARM 
Painted by Frank Dadd, R.I. 208 


The ostrich is farmed solely for its feathers, which, from 
their gracefulness and delicacy when curled, are peculiarly 
suitable for personal decoration. At first the birds were 
allowed to roam almost wild in large wire-fenced camps, 
feeding on the natural herbage and bushes; but now they 
are kept under more immediate control by being enclosed 
in smaller camps, and fed largely on artificial food. The 
plumage of the adult birds is the most valuable, and is 
clipped at regular intervals. The operation is quite harm- 
less, and, under favourable conditions, birds will continue 
to give good clippings for at least thirty to forty years. 


12. VICTORIA FALLS, ON THE ZAMBESI RIVER - = 225 


The Victoria Falls divide the Upper from the Middle 
Zambesi. At the falls the river plunges into a gorge 
nearly 400 feet deep, which at this point narrows from over 
a mile to about 20 yards across. The beginning of this 
forty-mile gorge or canyon is shown in the foreground of 
the picture. The Falls are regarded by many as surpassing 
Niagara in grandeur and beauty. Their special charm con- 
sists in the mist and spray which float ceaselessly about 
them, and the beautiful double rainbow which at times 
illumines the mist. They can now be reached from Cape 
Town by a railway which crosses the gorge just below 
the falls. 
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OUR EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


A HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The dawn of the seventeenth century saw England a 
country rich in tradition and possibilities, but limited in 
extent and resources. Her total population was less 
than that of London to-day. Yet she had given to the 
world leaders in thought, literature, and discovery. Her 
sailors had penetrated the icy regions of the north, and 
made her name feared in sunny climes. Their records 
were second to those of no other country. 

Within five years of the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and in the very year, 1497, that Vasco da 
Gama found India, Cabot sailed from Bristol on his 
voyage of discovery under the patronage of Henry VII; 
and -received from that economical monarch on his 
return the sum of ten pounds, as ‘‘a reward to hym that 
found the New Isle”. Drake had sailed round the world; 
while Raleigh, Willoughby, Frobisher, Hawkins, and 
others had made for themselves more than a national 
reputation. 

Yet little had come from their voyages and dis- 
coveries. Unlike some other European countries, 
England had not at that time a single settlement 
beyond the seas in any part of the world. Newfound- 
land, it is true, had been annexed by the pure-souled 
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10 OUR EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Humphrey Gilbert seventeen years before, but no 
attempt had yet been made to effect a settlement 
there. 

The Spaniards, profiting by the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, and urged on by their own greed, had long since 
seized on America; and in their ruthless fashion had ‘ 
driven aside the ancient civilizations of Mexico and 

` Peru, making themselves masters of the greater part 
of the continent from the Mississippi to the Plate 
River. 

Portugal, too, gradually extending her territory along 
the west coast of Africa, had laid hands on the East, and 
held numerous possessions in Indian seas, while in the 
New World, Brazil, a country nearly a hundred times 
as large as Portugal, acknowledged her undisputed 
sway. 

Indeed, these great empires had already passed their 
prime and begun to show signs of decay, before our 
forefathers had established a single settlement, or won a 
single dependency overseas. And, even after the lapse 
of another hundred years, England’s foreign possessions 
were few. Three stations or factories in India, two 
possessions of little value in unhealthy parts of West 
Africa, a few islands in the West Indies, a strip of 
American coast from the St. Lawrence to F lorida, 
and—that was all. 

The Union of Scotland with England in 1707 made 
for strength. No longer were the energies of the nations 
wasted in domestic strife. United Britain was free to 
develop, and expand beyond the seas. She had much 
in her favour. Her position on the outer fringe of the 
Old World quickened her interest in the New. An 
island, with open ports, with varied surface and climate, 
she was a fitting home for her people, hardy, enter- 
prising, a race of sailors. $ 

The decline of Spain and Portugal was followed by 
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(The larger territories are shaded and minor possessions aye underlined.) 


the rise of Holland. The Dutch held South Africa, 
and had secured a firm foothold in the East, whilst 
British trading vessels were still slowly and painfully 
finding their way in Indian waters. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century Holland was, perhaps, the 
dominant maritime power of Europe. But soon her 
supremacy of the seas was challenged and overthrown 
by the British, and henceforward Holland played a 
minor part amongst European nations. 

Power moved westward. Britain, the tardy, was last 
of the western nations of Europe to enter the field of 
colonization; but she made the field her own. Slowly 
learning to colonize in the seventeenth century, she took 
the place of the others in the eighteenth, and became the 
foremost colonizing nation in the world. But it was not 
“without effort. The struggle was long and desperate. 
All through the eighteenth century and well into the 
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nineteenth, Britain and’ France strove for mastery; and 
France, foiled in the double attempt to secure European 
dominion and colonial supremacy, failed as a colonizing 
power because she attempted what was beyond the 
power of any single nation,—failed because she grasped 
too much. But the long wars, and the battles in 
Europe, in India, in Canada, were all trials of strength 
to decide whether Britain or France should become the 
chief power beyond the seas. 

It is doubtful whether this was clearly understood at 
the time. A famous writer has said that we seemed to 
have ‘‘conquered and peopled half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind”. For, having won the long duel with 
France in 1815, Britain has expanded to such an extent 
that she has become an empire that for size and 
importance is unique in the history of the world. 

For what is Greater Britain? Excluding the United 
Kingdom and certain small possessions of the nature of 
naval and military stations, it consists of four great 
groups of territory entirely or largely inhabited by the 
British, and a fifth governed by the British but 
peopled by a foreign race. The four great groups are 
the Dominion of Canada, the West Indies, South and 
East Africa, and Australia including New Zealand. 
The fifth great territory is India. Altogether Greater 
Britain occupies over thirteen million square miles, that 
is about a quarter of the land surface of the globe, and 
its people number over four hundred millions, of whom 
nearly sixty millions are of British race. 
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The Cabots 


“On the 2nd of May, 1497, a little vessel of some 
sixty tons burthen took her departure from the port of 
Bristol, and turned her prow towards the stormy, 
unknown wastes of the North Atlantic. On her stern 
she bore the name ‘The Matthew of Bristol’. 

“ Her commander, John Cabot, had obtained a patent 
from Henry VII of England, for the discovery of new 
lands; and, with a crew of eighteen stout West Country 
sailors, he now embarked on his perilous enterprise. 

‘In silence, without pomp or show, the little craft 
spread her sails and dropped down Bristol Channel, 
unnoticed among the other small vessels that then 
furrowed its waters. But there were daring spirits on 
board the Matthew, although we do not know the name 
of a single officer or sailor among them, and: even of her 
brave commander we know but little. 

«We must judge these daring navigators by their 
deeds; for perhaps there never was an enterprise having 
such far-reaching consequences, and exerting such an 
influence on human affairs, of which so little notice was 
taken at the time.” 

“The discovery of the West Indies by Columbus, five 
years before, had fired the soul of Cabot. One brave 
deed leads to another. The thought in Cabot’s mind 


© 1The parts within inverted commas in this and the following chapter are adapted 
from the Rev. M. Harvey's interesting book, Newfoundland in 1897, published by 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. M 
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was that by taking a more north-westerly route across 
the Atlantic than that of Columbus, he would reach the 
eastern coasts of Asia. He little guessed that between 
him and those eastern coasts there lay a vast continent, 
and the broad waters of the Pacific Ocean.” š 

“ For fifty-two days the tiny craft struggled with the ' 
waves, and still there was no sign of land. But as the 
sun rose on the morning of the fifty-third day—the 24th 
of June—the welcome sound of ‘‘Land ho!” rang out 
from the masthead of the Matthew, and the West 
Country sailors greeted the cry with hearty cheers.” 

There is much we should like to know of Cabot’s 
voyage. For example, we should like to know the 
exact spot on which he planted his flag, and the form 
of ceremony with which he took possession of the land 
for his king. But we have only the briefest record of 
it by an Italian merchant in London, who met Cabot on 
his return. ‘‘The English”, said Carlyle, ‘‘are a dumb 
people. They can do great acts but not describe them. - 
Like the old Romans and some few others, their epic 
poem is written on the earth’s surface; England—her 
mark.” The glory of what Cabot had done lay in this, 
that he first saw the mainland of America, a year before 
Columbus touched the margin of the southern half. 

A year later, his son, Sebastian Cabot, set out again 
and sailed far along the Labrador coast and followed 
the coast for more than twelve hundred miles; and, in 
virtue of this, England in due time claimed sovereignty 
over these northern lands by right of a first discovery. 

He reported that in the seas around these new lands 
there was an abundance of the finest fish, such as the 
eyes of man had never seen before. The news attracted 
attention. ‘‘ All Europe was then Roman Catholic; and 
during the fasts of the Church the pickled herring of 
Holland formed a large item in the diet of the people. 
So Holland grew rich. Even after England had become 
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Protestant, laws were passed to promote the consump- 
tion of fish among the people. In the reign of Elizabeth 
it was enacted that ‘it shall not be lawful for anyone to 
eat flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays, unless under a 
fine of three pounds’. Other laws -followed, until there 
were 153 days in the year on which only fish could be 
eaten.” 

Yet though Cabot and his English sailors discovered 
these rich fishing grounds near Newfoundland, it was 
the French who first profited by them. The bold sailors 
of Brittany and Normandy were soon followed by the 
not less dauntless fishermen of North Spain. England, 
though her fishermen used the island for drying their 
fish, with the fishermen of other nations, made no 
attempt to claim Newfoundland as her own until 1583. 
Then Sir Humphrey Gilbert, “one of the noblest spirits 
of the age”, half-brother of the famous Sir Walter 
Raleigh, set out with five small vessels to lay claim to 
the island. The tragic ending 
of this expedition is well known. 
On the return voyage, after de- 
claring Newfoundland to be a 
portion of the British Empire, 
‘Che was overtaken by a tempest, 
and the little Sguirrel, of ten 
tons, with Sir Humphrey and all 
on board, sank amid the dark bil- 


Successive attempts at settle- 
ment met with failure, and were, 
indeed, discouraged at home. In 
the long duel with France, which 
` lasted over a century and a half, 
the French made many attempts. 
te get hold of Newfoundland, but 
were always forced to retire. 
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Yet so little interest was taken in Newfoundland at 
home that for more than 250 years after the occupa- 
tion of the island by the British no roads had been 
constructed, and intercourse between the fishing settle- 
ments was maintained by the sea, or by rough paths 
cut through the woods. 

And it was not until 1729, when a Governor was 

à: appointed, that the island entered on a new portion of 
its history, and became something more than a mere 
place of call for fishermen to dry their nets or cure 
their fish. 


The Oldest Colony 


«The geographical position of Newfoundland is sin- 
gularly important and commanding. Situated at no 
great distance from the Continent of America, and 
stretching right across the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, it might be regarded as a place of arms and 
defence; for the Power which possesses it holds the key 
of the St. Lawrence. 

“In another respect it is favoured. Its coasts are 
broken by numerous magnificent bays, running in 
some instances eighty or ninety miles inland, and 
throwing out smaller arms in all directions. In these 
deep bays are some of the finest harbours of the world.” 

Newfoundland is triangular in shape. Its greatest 
length and its greatest breadth are nearly the same, 
about 320 miles. Its area is one-third greater than that 
of Ireland. Not many years have elapsed since the dis- 
covery was made by the outside world that Newfound- 
land contains very grand and beautiful scenery. 

The former idea about it was that it was mostly 
shrouded by fog, ‘‘and that the interior was a region‘of 
dismal swamp and naked rocks”. Better acquaintance 
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with the land has shown this to be incorrect. True, there 
are wide tracts utterly barren, and others covered with 
marshes, while lakes, rivers, and ponds occupy quite a 
quarter of the surface. But on the whole there is great 
beauty. 

Newfoundland has been called “the Norway of the 
New World”, and in many ways it resembles that 
country. ‘The deep fiords which indent its shores, 
everywhere guarded by lofty cliffs, have a remarkable 
resemblance to those of Norway, and are frequently 
not less magnificent in their scenery”, while in size they 
are superior. Then, in their short but beautiful sum- 
mers, their bright skies and bracing air, the two 
countries are very similar. 

“In autumn the ‘barrens’ are covered with a rich 
carpet of thick moss of every shade and colour. The 
hills are clothed to their tops with many kinds of trees, 
chief among them being the fir, maple, birch, and hazel. 
The banks of the rivers are at this time fringed with 
wild berries of many kinds, and adorned with lovely 
ferns and wild flowers; whilst foaming torrents and 
tumbling cascades complete a delightful picture.” 

The scenery of the south coast is of the grandest 
description. Deep gorges in the coast line lead through 
narrow entrances, with precipitous cliffs on either hand, 
to magnificent harbours, where the navies of Europe 
might float secure from every gale. 

The climate is healthy and not severe. The countless 
lakes are the homes of wild geese, ducks, and other water 
fowl. Its rivers abound with salmon and trout. The 
noble caribou, or deer, in vast herds traverse the island 
at regular seasons, while far in the interior are the black 
bear and the wolf. 

Rich deposits of copper, iron, coal, and nickel have 
Geen found, and mining is already an important indus- 
_ try. But the prosperity of Newfoundland depends on its 
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cod fishery—the greatest in the world. The products of 
this constitute nearly four-fifths of the entire exports of 
the colony, and amount to millions of hundredweights 
ina year. Out of a population of nearly a quarter of a 
million, one-fourth are engaged in catching and curing 
fish, and less than one-sixteenth in all other occupations. 
The cold Arctic current in the Atlantic brings down 
with it myriads of those lower forms of marine life which 
furnish food for herring and multitudes of smaller fish, 
which in turn are devoured by the cod. The sea-harvest 
is enormous. The cod are taken on the shores of the 
island, on the Great Bank, a day’s sail from the shore, 
and along the coast of Labrador. 
| From the days of Cabot to the present the cod fishery 
| has been followed; for more than 400 years enormous 
| quantities of fish have been taken annually, and yet there 
are no signs that the supply is more limited. There are 
to-day more Newfoundland fishermen than ever plying 
their avocations in the teeming waters about their island, 
and from them the British Navy draws many of its 
best and hardiest sailors. 
Next in importance to the 
cod fishery is sealing, which is 
followed by the fishermen in 
winter, when other northern 
countries are locked in icy. fet- 
ters, and theirinhabitantslargely 
in a state of enforced idleness. 
Although so near Canada, 
Newfoundland does not form 
part of the Dominion, but has 
a separate government of its 
own, with its headquarters at 
the capital, St. John’s, which 
is situated on an excellent har- 
bour on the south-east coast. 


> —=== Cod-fishing on the Newfoundland Bank 
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The Buccaneers 


The name West Indies recalls the fact that the dis- 
covery of the New World was due to an attempt to find 
a western route to India, and that, when Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic and sighted land, he fancied he had 
reached the western coasts of the Indies. The West 
Indies have been in the past the hunting ground of 
European peoples. They are islands, mostly small, 
and therefore easy to conquer, settle, or depopulate; 
and, from their position, they formed an admirable 
jumping-off ground for raids on the vast and rich 
continent off which they lie. 

The Spaniards did their best to convert, massacre, or 
enslave the native population; which, gentle and un- 
warlike, could offer only a poor resistance. Human 
life was -held cheap by these conquerors. ‘Their cold- 
blooded cruelties were as revolting as they were fre- 
quent. 

Slavery, misery, and despair worked more havoc 
amongst the natives than war. Whole families com- 
mitted suicide to escape their cruel tasks ; and within 
half a century after the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
native population of many of the islands had completely 
disappeared. 

But the Spaniards were not left long in undisputed 
possession of the islands. Bands of hardy freebooters, 
chiefly British, French, and Dutch, united in a common 
hostility to the Spaniards, and in a desire for revenge 
upon them made their headquarters in the West Indies. 
As the mainland possessed greater attraction for the 
Spaniards than the islands, the latter became somewhat 
neglected. Animals, introduced by early navigators to 
provide fresh animal food for the Sailors, had run wild 

and greatly multiplied. At the outset the freebooters. 
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got their food by hunting these wild cattle, and since 
they cured the flesh by smoking it before the fire, like 
the American savages, they were called ‘‘ buccaneers”, 
from a native word meaning the wooden grill on which 
hunters smoked or roasted their beef. 

In large or small parties the buccaneers hesitated not 
to attack the armed ships of Spain. Their business in 
life was to plunder, and this business was rendered 
doubly agreeable by the fact that their victims were the 
hated Spaniards. Their favourite prey was the Spanish 
treasure ship. They not only avenged their own wrongs, 
but made their foes pay in blood and money for the 

| tortures, the lifelong misery and the deaths they had 

] inflicted on the defenceless natives. The natives them- 
selves regarded the buccaneers as their avengers, and 
more than once afforded them valuable assistance. 

In the seventeenth century these red-handed rovers of 
the sea sailed into every corner of the Caribbean Sea, 

and far and wide over the Pacific. 
The Spaniards lived in a con- 
tinual state of dread of them. 
They fled to the woods on the 
approach of their hated enemies, 
leaving their homes tobepillaged 
and burnt, and their churches to 
be destroyed, knowing that if 
captured their lives were forfeit. 

Although their “hand was 
against every man”, the buc- 
caneers were loyal to each 
other. Booty taken in fight was 
divided fairly amongst them, the 
wounded receiving first share. 
But the wealth they acquired 
was soon lost in gambling anc 
riotous living. The climate and 


A Buccaneer 
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their manner of life gradually diminished their numbers, 
and the strong measures of the British and French 
governments at last, in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century, put an end to their outrages. 

Yet it is to these men that Jamaica owed its defence 
and early prosperity, for the British buccaneers made 
the island their headquarters, and bravely defended it 
against the attacks of their country’s enemies. 


Che British West Indies 


In few regions of the world was the evil handiwork 
of the Spaniards more marked than in the West Indies. 
When, in the seventeenth century, the British took 
possession of some of the West India Islands, scarcely 
any natives were found alive in them. In the Bahamas 
only sixteen remained of a huge population, while in 
Jamaica there was not a single survivor. The English 
had therefore to look elsewhere for labourers to work in 
the sugar plantations for which the islands were famous. 
Following the bad example set by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, they bought slaves or imported them from 
Africa. 

It seems strange to us that Englishmen could ever 
have been engaged in this disgraceful traffic in human 
lives. It must not be forgotten, however, that men’s 
ideas then with regard to slavery, and with regard to 
many other subjects, were very different from ours. 

Slavery was a clear advance on the savagery that 
tortured, sacrificed, or fed on captured foes. It was a 
necessary stage in civilization; but we may be justly 
proud that it was Britain which put an end in 1834 to 
slavery in her dominions, and so began the present 
better state of things. 
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Country Scene, Jamaica 


The West Indies lie in a long curve stretching from 
Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco, and have a hot, 
and for the most part moist climate. They are subject 
to terrible hurricanes, and many of them are volcanic, 
In size they vary from mere islets to islands hundreds 
of miles long. Most of them form part of Greater 
Britain, though other European countries also have 
Possessions in the West Indies. 

Jamaica has an area of over 4000 square miles, or 

“f about twice the size of Lancashire. Its name, meaning 
“Land of Wood and Water ”, well describes it. The 
Surface is extremely uneven and mountainous. Colum- 
bus is said to have illustrated its broken surface by 
crumpling up a piece of Paper in his hand, and such 
an illustration roughly indicates the ridges and creases . 
which intersect each other in all directions. Countless 
Streams and torrents pour down the Steep slopes in the 
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rainy season, and only in the inland districts of the 
west is there a deficiency of running water. - 

For a long time: Jamaica was the home of slavery. 
In the year 1800 the number of white inhabitants in 
the island was estimated at 30,000, and the number of 
slaves at 300,000. In no colony had slavery been more 
prevalent, and in none did it die harder. With the 
abolition of slavery, the prosperity of Jamaica declined. 
The present population consists largely of blacks, most 
of them averse to work, as their wants are few and easily 
satisfied. Sugar is no longer cultivated to the same 
extent as formerly; but coffee and cocoa are important 
products, and several kinds of spices and fruits are very 
abundant. Bananas, coconuts, and oranges are exported 
in increasing quantities. 

The capital, Kingston, situated on a fine harbour of 
the south coast, was completely wrecked by earthquake 
in 1907, hundreds of people being killed and thousands 
injured. Fire broke out to complete 
the misery of the panic-stricken people, 
who fled to the hills, or cowered help- 
lessly on the ground, shrieking that 
the end of the world had come. 

Trinidad, the southernmost of the 
British islands in the West Indies, 
lies at the end of the chain, near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. Like Jamaica, 
it was once a Spanish dependency; 
and like Jamaica, too, it changed 
hands more than once. 
Shortly before it fell into the 
hands of the British, it re- 
ceived so large a number 
- of French immigrants as to 
become almost more French 
than Spanish. 


A West Indian Negress 
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The island is roughly rectangular in shape, and its 
shores are singularly wanting in bays and estuaries. 
The north, east, and south coasts are almost unap- 
proachable for ships, and only on the west is it easy of 
access. 

Port of Spain, on the west coast, is the capital. A 
sleepy place it seems to a stranger, yet the port does 
a considerable trade with the Orinoco and the neigh- 
bouring islands. 

One striking feature of Trinidad is its “ Pitch Lake”, 
which makes so strange a sight among the luxuriant 
vegetation around it. Lake, indeed, seems hardly the 
right name for this great patch of half-melted asphalt, 
such as is used to pave our streets. It is about two 
miles in circumference. Over some parts of it people 
can pick their way by taking care; but in the middle the 
pitch bubbles and boils in a liquid state. “Out of the 
black sea rise little green oases covered with flowering 
shrubs, and occasionally lines of grass streak the sur- 
face. Here and there a massive tree trunk, or tapering 
pole, protrudes through the pitch, like the hull and 
masts of some wrecked vessel sinking gradually out 
of sight.” 

Stretching northward from Trinidad are the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, while farther north, off 
Florida, lie the Bahamas. These are coral islands. 
About twenty are inhabited, and hundreds are unin- - 
habitable. The capital of the group is Nassau, on 
Providence Island. 

The chief productions of the Bahamas are pineapples 
and sponges, the latter growing among the coral rocks, 
which, seen under a sea clear as crystal, seem like 
gardens of brilliant flowers. The corals, the sponges, 
the fish, the shells, are all covered with wonderful tints, 
making a submarine fairyland, as rich in loveliness as ` 
the sunlit shores. 
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THE 


STRUGGLE FOR AMERICA! 


British and French 


Although the discovery of North America was due to 
British enterprise, and although the vast territory north 
and west of the great lakes forms part of the British 
Empire to-day, we did not take possession of the latter 
because we found it empty, and then occupied it. We 
conquered part of it from the F rench, who already had 
Possession of it. 

As early as 1534 Jaques Cartier was busy exploring for 
them the country round about the St. Lawrence, though 
it was not until the beginning of the next century that 
they began to make permanent settlements under their 
leader Champlain, the greatest and noblest of French 
pioneers. By him Quebec was founded. French 
Priests too, fired with religious zeal, extended the in- 
fluence of their country far into the regions of thick 
forest and broad prairie, exposing themselves with 
indifference to incredible hardship and savage cruelty, 
in their desire to convert the native Indian. 

In the meantime English adventurers, and English 
Protestants fleeing from religious persecution in their 
Own country and seeking homes abroad where they 
could worship God in their own way, had founded 
settlements along the east coast of North America, and 
these spread in time from the St. Lawrence to Florida. 

1 The portions in inverted commas in this and the three following chapters, and 
in- the chapter on the 'Acadians”, are adaptations of passages from A. G. 


Bradley's interesting book, The Fight with France Jor North America, published 
by A. Constable & Co. 
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Now, in the early part of the eighteenth century nearly 
the whole of Europe was ablaze with war, Britain and 
France, as usual, being on opposite sides. It was not 
long, therefore, before the two nations came into conflict 
“beyond the seas—in the pathless forests of America, on 


The Colonies of 
BRITAIN & FRANCE 
in North America 
1754 


the burning plains of India, among the fogs and ice- 
fields of the north. 

About the middle of the century the position of affairs 
in America was as follows. The British settlements 
were established along a narrow strip of eastern coast, 
were flourishing, and had a population estimated at 
about a million and a half. The French were settled 
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along the St. Lawrence and its great lakes, at Quebec, 
at Montreal, at Frontenac (where Kingston now stands), 
at Niagara, and other distant outposts. The more 
daring of the French adventurers had made themselves 
familiar with the stormy waters of that greatest of all 
freshwater lakes, Lake Superior, and in their bark 
canoes had sculled along its rugged and picturesque 
northern shores. They had settlements also at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and the settlers numbered 
altogether some 60,000—mostly men. 

Between the French and British in the north the land 
was occupied by tribes of crafty and warlike Indians. 
Inland, to the west and almost parallel with the coast, 
“the great range of Alleghanies lifts its shaggy peaks. 
The limit of civilization had barely touched it. No- 
where had British settlement as yet aspired to cross 
this broad barrier of forest-covered mountains into the 
dreaded Indian-haunted region beyond, and it was the 
policy of the French to prevent it ever doing so”. 

Their scheme was to connect their own settlements 
on the St. Lawrence with those at the mouth of the 
Mississippi by a line of forest fortresses, to form alliances 
with the warlike Indians, and to hold back the British 
from the vast western territories which they claimed for 
themselves. 

In furtherance of this plan an expedition was sent out 
from Montreal in 1749, under a Captain de Céloron, to 
warn the Indians against the British, and to lay claim 
to all the land west of the Alleghanies in the name of 
the King of France. De Céloron carried with him 
numbers of leaden plates to bury in the ground, and 
tin shields to nail to trees, each bearing an inscription 
claiming the land for France. 

After a toilsome journey of 3000 miles he returned to 
Montreal with an uneasy feeling that his labours had 
not been entirely successful. The Indians had listened 
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stolidly to his lengthy orations, had steadily drunk his 
brandy, and—sided with the British, because they were 
better traders and sold things more cheaply than the 
French. 

Supremacy could not be decided in this way, nor 
ownership by tin shields. Appeal to arms became 
necessary. The French recognized this before the 
British, and at first carried everything before them. 

The British settlers were, as a rule, stay-at-home 
farmers and planters engaged in trade and agriculture. 
It was difficult for them to imagine that any harm could 
come to them from the French, separated as they were 
by hundreds of miles of almost impassable forest in- 
fested with bloodthirsty Indians. There was no incen- 
tive to the settler to cross the rough hills and fight the 
most savage warrior the world has ever seen, for the 
privilege of growing hay and corn that he could not 
get to market, or of acquiring land of which he already 
had more than sufficient. Yet among them was a van- 
guard of virile frontiersmen, stern of character and rigid 
in religious observance, equally handy with plough, axe, 
or rifle, who did not hesitate to offer their services when 
necessity arose. 


The Closing Years of the Struggle 


The seat of government of the French dominions in 
the New World was Quebec, a city which occupies a 
splendid position on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
“There, in the chateau of St. Louis, upon the famous 
rock whence cannon frowned over spire and gable of 
church and monastery, sat the powerful Viceroy of the 
King of France; and there were made those plans 
which hastened war. By steady steps the French crept 
onwards along the valley of the Ohio, which was 
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claimed by the British. By stealthy methods the French 
pioneers worked upon the imagination of the Indians, 
so that they began to regard the French as the rising 
power and the British as the waning.” The French 
were active, the British inactive, and this impressed the 
native with the idea of French superiority. 

In 1752 another forward movement of the French, 
another fort erected, called forth a strong protest from 
the British. Curiously enough the agent selected to 
carry the protest, to face the perils of forest and savage, 
the first British soldier in fact to proclaim King George’s 
title to the West, was a young Virginian soldier of 
twenty-one, George Washington, who afterwards be- 
came so famous in history as a foe of Britain! He barely 
escaped with his life in his risky mission. Later on he 
was sent with a small force to resist the encroachments 
of the French, but was compelled 
to surrender to superior numbers. 

This roused the people, and 
alarmed the Government at home. 
General Braddock was sent out with 
a considerable force to destroy the 
French forts. But his overconfi- 
dence and ignorance of Indian war- 
fare led him into an ambush in the 
dense woods. Wild war-whoops 
suddenly startled his tired troops, 
while unseen foes poured a deadly 
fire from behind sheltering trees on 
the exposed and bewildered sol- 
diers. Their valour was splendid, 
their fate tragic. 

Washington had several bullets 
pass through his clothing, and two 
horses were killed beneath him, but 
he was otherwise unhurt. ‘‘ Brad- 


An Indian Warrior 
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dock, brave, hoarse, hot, and grimed with smoke, fel] 
with a ball in his lungs, after having had four horses shot 
under him. There was a complete rout. Everything 
was abandoned to the enemy, wagons, guns, cattle, bag- 
gage, and £25,000 in money, while scores of wounded 
were left to the tender mercies of savage Indians, and 
fell victims to the tomahawk and scalping knife.” 

The effect was prodigious: shame in Britain, exul- 
tation in France, loss of British prestige in America. 
The Indians coming from north and west and hounded 
on by the French, swarmed over the British settlements, 
and rolled them backwards with fire and bloodshed. 
From remote forests and distant prairie lands “came 
bands of howling and painted pagans to trample the 
British under their feet, to drink their rum, plunder 
their settlements, and hang their scalps around their 
belts, or nail them on their wigwam posts”. They lost 
no opportunity of murdering the settlers, and tortur- 
ing their unfortunate prisoners with almost incredible 
cruelties. The fiendish horrors of this forest warfare 
have seldom been surpassed. 

The fortunes of. Britain were low. Then in the 
hour of her extremity came the man. Pitt assumed 
control of affairs at home. The change was electrical. 
“By his genius and energy he roused the drooping 
Spirits of his fellow countrymen. He stirred the coun- 
try with his eloquence. His words Stung the coward 
like a whip, and roused the brave to nobler deeds. 
He inspired everyone with his own energy and zeal; 
his fiery impatience would brook no delay.” 

No man came from an interview with him without 
feeling fitter for great deeds. Pitt’s aim was single and 
unwavering. France was the enemy; he determined 
to ruin her, sweep her ships off the sea, and strip her 
of her colonies. Discarding Precedent, he chose his 
helpers for their capacity, not for their family connec- 
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tions. Young officers of merit had their chance. Wolfe, 
another genius, was one of these. 

Of military stock, his warlike ardour was so great, 
that in spite of his mother’s tears and entreaties, he 
actually got himself attached to his father’s regiment 
as a volunteer for service abroad at the mature age of 
thirteen, and would have served his king and country 
had he not been seized with some childish ailment 
which laid him low, and compelled his return to home 
and school. But a year and a half later he had his 
desire, and went to fight the French on the Rhine. 
His coolness and courage in action were remarkable. 
His bravery was noticed, and he was made a lieutenant. 
At seventeen he became captain; and his promotion was 
due to merit alone. At twenty-one he was an experi- 
enced soldier, a veteran in war. 

His tall, gaunt figure, over six feet in height, his 
pale, homely face bearing the signs of almost constant 
ill health, and crowned with a thick crop of fiery red hair, 
made him a noticeable figure wherever he went. But 
in spite of his personal defects, 
Wolfe was much loved and 
greatly respected. His suc- 
cess as a soldier was great, 
his regiment the best in the 
country. The deep passion 
he had for his profession in a 
time when the country was sig- 
nally poor in military leaders 
of merit, together with his 
uncommon temperament, led 
him to be regarded in some 
quarters as eccentric. Some- 
one told George II he was 
mad. ‘‘Mad, is he?” snarled 
out the old king, soured by 


(after portrait by Gainsborough) 
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recent displays of military incapacity. ‘‘Then I only 
hope he'll bite some of my generals.” ; 

Such was the man to whom Pitt committed the taking 
of Quebec, the driving of the French from Canada. 


Wolfe and Montcalm 


But if the British were now fortunate in their leader 
the French were equally so in theirs. Montcalm was 
one of the best soldiers of France, who was to cover 
himself with glory before he perished in her ruin. He 
had seen much active service on European fields, had 
been twice severely wounded, and had distinguished 
himself much oftener. 

His knowledge of forest warfare was deep, his success 
in it great. At Oswego, and at Fort William-Henry, 
he had defeated his enemies; though it is quite impos- 
sible to say anything in defence of his conduct in per- 
mitting his Indian allies to massacre wounded men, 
and carry away captive the unarmed British prisoners 
who surrendered at Fort William-Henry, and had been 
promised the protection due to prisoners of war. It is 
a black stain on his record. 

At Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, too, Montcalm 
had just won the severest fight of the campaign, and 
two thousand British were left on the field at the close 
of a few hours’ fighting and slaughter. He was no 
mean foe for Wolfe to encounter. 

Late in February, 1759, Wolfe sailed with his troops 
from Spithead; and May had opened before the wild 
coast of Nova Scotia was dimly seen through whirling 
wreaths of fog. At Halifax Wolfe found more troops 
awaiting him, and amongst them some who had assisted 
him a year previously in capturing the great French 
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fortress of Louisbourg in Nova Scotia. With some 
gooo altogether he then made for the broad and noble 
St. Lawrence. 

Quebec stands on a lofty ridge overlooking the river. 
“í Westward from the city the ridge falls so nearly sheer 
into the St. Lawrence, that, watched by a mere handful 
of men, it was impregnable.” Opposite the city, the 
river suddenly narrows to a breadth of three-quarters 
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of a mile, and this space was commanded by the guns 
of the batteries in the fortress. 

“On the other side of the town the St. Charles river 
formed a secure protection. Now, from the eastern bank 
of the St. Charles there extends a nearly continuous 
ridge along the northern shore of the St. Lawrence for 
six miles to the gorge of the Montmorency River.” It 
was on this ridge that Montcalm made his stand, with 
14,000 troops strongly entrenched behind earthworks 
and batteries. The place seemed impregnable, and 
Wolfe and his 9000 men had a hard task before them. 

Wolfe pitched his camp on an island in the river, and 


his troubles began at once. French fireships with burst- 
(0 287) g 
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ing charges of grapeshot and bullets floated down the 
river by night, startling the soldiers, but only amusing 
the British sailors, who treated them as a joke, grappled 
them fearlessly, and towed the hideous hulks ashore. 

Wolfe bombarded the city. Houses, churches, and 
monasteries crashed and crumbled under the pitiless 
attack, but nothing could move Montcalm. He was 
too strongly posted to be dislodged, try as Wolfe might. 
«You may destroy the town,” wrote the governor of 
Quebec to Wolfe, ‘but you will never get inside it.” 

«Į will take Quebec,” replied that fiery stripling, ‘‘if 
I stay here till November.” It was then July. Yet 
already he was annoyed at his want of success. Attacks 
had failed, and Montcalm would not stir. 

‘The old fox”, wrote Wolfe to his mother, ‘Chas a 
large army of bad troops, while I have a small army of 
good ones.” 

August passed. The guns had thundered, and the 
lower town was a heap of ruins. For miles around, the 
country was stripped and raided by foraging parties of 
both armies. Wolfe was lying prostrate with fever. 
He begged the doctor to “patch him up for the work 
in hand; after that nothing mattered”. 


The Plains of Abraham 


Early in September, Wolfe was sufficiently recovered 
in health to make his great attempt. By feigned attacks 
with his batteries, by keeping his ships drifting up and 
down the river near the town, and by the continual 
movement of troops he distracted the attention of the 
French, and allowed them no rest, while secretly he was 
collecting troops and boats at a spot higher up the river. 

When everything was ready he embarked his troops 
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in the dim light of early morning, and floated down 
with the tide towards the town. He himself was in 
one of the leading boats, and the story of his reciting 
the lines of Gray’s “Elegy” in solemn tones whilst 
drifting down is well known. 

A narrow and rugged path up the rough face of a cliff 
two hundred feet high was the spot for which he was 
making. It was a desperate undertaking. A handful of 
men at the top could have withstood a regiment. Swiftly 
and silently the British redcoats mounted it. Day was 
just breaking when they were observed by the French. 

But it was too late to prevent them. The British 
were Swarming on the plateau at the top of the cliff, and 
soon Wolfe drew up his soldiers in line of battle on the 
historic Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm, in his entrenchments on the opposite side 
of the town, was startled when the news was brought 
to him. ‘‘This is a serious 
business,” he exclaimed as he 
galloped forward. It was. 
By ten o'clock the armies met 
and the battle commenced. 

Withholding their fire until 
close to the enemy, the British 
worked terrific damage. The 
French were staggered. A 9 
bayonet charge completed the =, 
rout, and turned the French 
into a flying mob. ' 

Wolfe was shot twice in 
rapid succession, and fell. He 
refused to leave the field of 
battle or see a surgeon. In 
great pain, he was gradually 
sinking into a state of insensi- 
bility, when ‘one of his officers 
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cried out, “They run! they run!” “ Who run?” asked 
the dying hero, suddenly rousing himself. “The 
enemy, sir; they give way everywhere. ie: 

«God be praised, I now die in peace,” said Wolfe, 
and in a short time gave up his life, at the very 
moment when his fame began, and while his great 
rival, Montcalm, also lay dying from a shot, in the 
ruined town, and declaring that as he was fated to be 
beaten, he was glad it was by so brave an enemy. 

A plain, yet stately monument stands to-day on the 
heights of Quebec to commemorate the battle, and as 
a tribute to the virtue and valour of the two com- 
manders who lost their lives in it. 

The fall of Quebec decided the fate of Canada, and 
although fighting was not yet at an end, a twelve- 
month had barely elapsed before the French were 
compelled to relinquish all claim to the country, to 
withdraw their forces, and to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the British. a 

«Only a century and a half has passed since the last 
cannon shot was fired in the struggle. Yet what vast 
changes have taken place in the time! The beauty of 
mountain, river, and lake is still the same; but frontier 
forts and trifling villages have grown to busy towns. 
Steamers and pleasure boats ply quickly along the 
bays and island channels, where of old scalp-hunting 
Indians crouched in hiding for their prey; while 
railway engines shriek through forests where redcoats 
blundered into cunning ambushes, and across broad 
plains where only animals found a home.” | 

Yet “amid the murmur of pine and hemlock woods 
there sleep unnumbered and forgotten dead—French 
and British, who fell when the fate of America was 
still in the balance, $d its greater portion still lay 


wrapped in the silence of unbroken forest and un- 
trodden prairie”. 
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Climate 


The huge portion of Greater Britain lying between 
the Atlantic, Arctic, and Pacific Oceans is more than 
3000 miles long, nearly 2000 miles wide, and is divided 
into several provinces, united together as the Dominion 
of Canada. ‘ 

In such a vast territory there are great differences in 
climate. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
country has a climate of extremes, modified by local 
circumstances (the most powerful being the sea). Warm 
currents along the Pacific coast modify the hard winter 
in the west, while the Arctic current flowing southward 
along the Atlantic coast rather intensifies it in the east. 

Except in or near the coasts, the summers, as a rule, 
are shorter, warmer, moister, the winters longer, and 
somewhat colder than in European countries of the same 

*atitude. 

In the centre, snow is the rule throughout the winter, 
and one may have to guard one’s face and fingers from 
the bite of frost many degrees below zero. When once 
winter has set in, it seldom relaxes its hold or plays 
such freaks as it does with us. For months together the 
cold is greater than our coldest snap of frost. Yet it is 
more bearable. The dryness of the air and the settled 
weather make it even pleasurable to the hardy. 

Winter is the Canadian’s holiday, the merriest time 
of the year. The snowed-up inhabitants lay themselves 
out to have a good time. For outdoor work ceases, 
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unless where there is lumber or produce to be hauled 
over the snow. Once its surface has hardened, the whole 
country is turned into a playground, about which people 
can skim freely in tinkling sleighs, on skates along the 
rivers, and over the lakes in ice yachts with sails for 
wings. Long journeys are made, and visiting is done 
more easily and agreeably than through the dust and 
heat of summer. 
Snow-shoes, like 
long tennis bats, help 
them across the 
plains covered with 
dry powdery snow. 
Toboggan runs are 
made artificially 
where no slopes offer 
a slide; and in cities, 
fairy palaces are 
built of ice as scenes 
for torchlight revels. 
It is a merry time for 
‘youngsters, who can Bue 
en j oy to their hearts’ Tobogganing in Canada 
content months of 
skating, sliding, snowballing, and other games on the ice. 
When the long frost breaks up, in April or May, 
spring comes with extraordinary rapidity. The bursting 
of the ice on great rivers sounds like thunder; and the 
sweeping along of the broken ice often causes destruc- 
tion. Should it get jammed together, or floating timber 


tb ag 


choke the course of the stream, the enormous volume ` 


of pent-up water bursts through in a flood, sweeping 


everything before it. Yet all around the trees are bud- š 
ding, and grass is springing up before their mantle of 


snow has melted away; and soon the earth puts on her 
customary covering of tender greenery. 
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Summer comes so hot that in the south maize, 
melons, grapes, peaches, and tomatoes grow in the 
open air; while wheat flourishes within a few degrees 
of the Arctic Circle, the sun there making up in length 
of days for the shortness of the season. Yet snaps of 
icy cold sometimes occur, and a haymaker has been 
frozen to death on the plains; for the nights are often 
intensely ‘cold in exposed or lofty situations. 

Summer has its annoyances in dust and mud, and 
in clouds of stinging insects. There are prairie farms 
where haymaking has to be done at night, because 
men dare not encounter the swarms of bloodthirsty 
insects brought out by the sun. Thunderstorms are 
not infrequent, and rain is plentiful. 

Autumn is generally a very busy and pleasant time. 
There is a period of calm sunny days, when the varied 
foliage takes on glorious colouring, and all rejoice in 
the “ Indian summer”. The name is said to have been 
given to this time of the year by the early colonists, 
because then the Indians made their last raids against 
the settlements, before snow came to shut them up in 
the recesses of the deep woods. 


An Acadian Village (Bathurst, New Brunswick) 
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The Acadians and their Story 


The Dominion of Canada may be considered to con- 
sist of three well-marked regions: 1. The Eastern, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the head of Lake 
Superior; 2. The Central, spreading across the 
prairies and plains to the foot of the Rocky Mountains; 
3. The Western, taking in that mountainous region 
which lies between the Rockies and the Pacific coast. 

The first of these is made up of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, and Ontario. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island were at first known as Acadia. The coasts of 
these provinces are broken by noble harbours and bays, 
and many deep rivers connect the seaboard with the 
interior. A glance at the map will show that Nova 
Scotia is very nearly an island. The narrow isthmus 
joining it with New Brunswick was formerly the 
boundary, across which the troops of Britain and 
France watched each other with no friendly eyes from 
their respective forts. 

At the north-east lies the island of Cape Breton, a 
name once as familiar as Cape Colony, but now almost 
unknown. Its fame rested on its fortress, Louisbourg, 
a great French stronghold on its eastern shore which 
dominated the Atlantic. 

‘©All Acadia had been handed.over to Britain at the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713, except this little island of 
Cape Breton, or, in other words, Louisbourg. The 
population of Nova Scotia consisted at the time of a 
few thousand French Canadians, who occupied the 
more fertile spots on the west coast, which looked across 
the Bay of Fundy to the even less populous mainland. 

‘There were also a few forts where, far from the busy 
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| haunts of men, small detachments of British soldiers 
lived lives of dreadful sameness.” 

The Acadians were a thrifty, simple, and pious people. 
Though attached to the old French connection, they 
were perfectly satisfied with their lot under the rule of 
the British, who did everything to reconcile them to it, 
not even making them pay taxes. 

But this kindliness, though satisfactory to the Aca- 

dians, was the reverse to the French authorities. It 
filled them with dismay. Their policy was to stir up, 
not allay strife. So emissaries were sent amongst the 
Acadians to preach discord and sow dissatisfaction with 
British rule. 
. Then came the great European war, which soon ex- 
tended to America. During the war, Louisbourg, in 
Cape Breton, was stormed and captured by the British 
in 1745, but was restored to the French three years 
later, in spite of the protests of the few who understood 
its importance. The French then redoubled their efforts 
to stir up the Acadians to rise against the British and 
drive them from the country. 

Attacks on British settlers were represented as deeds 
of religious merit, and accordingly began to be made. 

For nearly forty years this went on, until the British 
authorities felt that the time had come to know whether 
the Acadians meant to be friends or foes. The wretched 
people were in a pitiable position. On the one hand 
they had no complaint against the British, who in fact 
had always treated them well. On the other, they were 
threatened by French agents with all sorts of penalties 
if they took the oath of allegiance to the British king. 

In despair, many Acadians fled to Canada, hoping 
for help from their fellow-countrymen who had urged 
them to rebellion; and, receiving none, moved to the 


woods and joined the Indians in their warfare on the 
settlers. ; 
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The remaining six thousand, on refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance, were removed by the British and 
distributed for safety throughout other British colonies. 

Three years later Louisbourg was taken by the 
British after a sharp siege, and Cape Breton again 
formed part of Greater Britain. 

With Halifax so near, possessing an even better 
harbour, and already occupied by British settlers, there 
was no need for such a place as Louisbourg, which 
was accordingly razed to the ground. It is seldom in 
history that, in so short a period, a city has acquired 
such wide fame and fallen into such oblivion; for to- 
day it is almost entirely forgotten that such a place as 
Louisbourg ever existed. 


Acadia Land, or “ Maritime Provinces ” 


Nova Scotia is a land of lakes, streams, hills, and 
fertile valleys, enjoying a rather more temperate climate 
than the rest of Canada, and particularly noted for its 
apple orchards, the produce of which is familiar to us 
in fruit shops. Besides its farms and orchards, it is 
well off for minerals, timber, and fisheries. The high 
dikes which the French settlers built to keep out the 
tides of the Bay of Fundy are a peculiar feature of the 
country. There are rows upon rows of them, their tops 
serving as rich hayfields. 

The capital of the province is Halifax, a fine and well- 
fortified city, standing on a magnificent harbour, in which 
the assembled navies of the world could ride with ease. 

From Halifax we can go by rail to the St. Lawrence, 
passing over a narrow isthmus into the neighbouring 
province of New Brunswick, and leaving to the right, 
across a narrow channel, Prince Edward Island, the 
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smallest but the most thickly populated of the Canadian 
provinces. This island, which was so named in compli- 
ment to the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, is 
130 miles long, very fertile, and has great fisheries on 
its shores. It contains about 110,000 people. The 
capital is Charlotte Town, another name taken from the 
British royal family. The climate, thanks to its -being 
surrounded by the sea, is like that of Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick is the largest of the three maritime 
provinces, but not yet so fully settled as the other two. 
A great part of it is still covered by forests, which 
supply its main industries of timber felling and ship- 
building; while on the coast many of the people live 
by salmon and oyster fishing. The chief town is St. 
John, at the mouth of a river of the same name; but 
Fredericton, higher up this river, is counted as the 
capital. Here again we see how the loyal colonists 
named their settlements after the British royal family 
and its German connections, through which we got 
such names as Frederick and Brunswick. 

We are now in the forest district of Canada, where 
timber or “lumber” makes the chief industry. The 
gangs of “‘lumberers”, as they are called, who fell 
the trées, encamp in the woods through the winter, far 
from any society but that of bears and wolves, which 
sometimes come prowling about their winter quarters 
sniffing after their savoury cooking pots. All day long 
the cheery sound of the axe echoes through the frosty 
forests; at night, the men have at least plenty of fire- 
wood to keep them warm and to scare away the wild 
beasts. Making roads. for themselves over the snow, 
they haul the huge trunks by teams of oxen to the 
nearest river, or sometimes shoot them down a great 
slide on the face of some steep hill. The thaws of 
Spring bring this work to an end, and the hewers 
return home with something of the feeling of sailors 
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after a long voyage, yet none the worse for their hard 
winter labour. 

Some, however, must stay behind to float the logs 
down the streams on which they are carried to the sea. 
This is often the most trying and dangerous part of the 
business. Weeks may be passed in piloting their cargo 
of wood a hundred miles through gorges and rapids. 
Thousands of trunks will get jammed up in a narrow 
channel, completely blocking the course, and the men 
have to plunge into icy torrents to straighten out the 
tangle. Wet through all day, with nothing to lie on 
at night but melting snow, they must be strong fellows 
to keep their health, and brave to face the danger of 
drowning. 

Sometimes there is no other way of setting free the 
jam than for one man to be lowered upon it by a rope, 
to push, shove, cut, or pry till the logs start loose so 
suddenly, that his comrades must be quick to jerk him 
` up and save him from being crushed by their tumbling 
mass. The crash of such a breaking jam can be heard 
for miles. Still more terrible is the bursting of an icedam, 
which, having choked up a river through the winter, in 
spring causes its freshets to spread in disastrous floods. 

Once the logs get floated into a lake or a large river, 
where there are no more rapids to be met, they are . 
fastened together in enormous rafts, on which the men 
build huts for themselves, and on these floating villages 
they steer their way down the current by help of long 
oars called sweeps. Sometimes a steamboat is har- 
nessed to the rafts to get them along more safely and 
speedily. Thus they come to the sea, to be broken up 
and sold to make ships and houses, fences and bridges, 
boxes and barrels, coffins and cradles, chairs and 
tables, or what not. Much of this timber comes over 
to Britain, so any bit of wood one picks up by the road- 
side may once have been growing in a Canadian forest. 
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The “ Habitants” and their Home 


` ° The Province of Quebec is the region about the Lower 

St. Lawrence. It was here that French explorers first 
came, and, pushing their way against the amazing flood 
of the mighty river, hoped to find a short way- to the 
East Indies. It was here that they built their forts, and 
planted the settlements from which daring traders and 
missionaries ventured far into the wilderness of the 
interior. And here, too, their leaders dreamed of 
founding a mighty empire, an all-powerful New 
France; and though no signs of her power exist in the 
land where once she sought to reign supreme, France 
has left her impress on this part of Canada. 

The banks of the St. Lawrence from the Atlantic to 
the Ottawa are the home of a people whose language 
and customs are distinctly French. Indeed, in every 
part of the province one sees signs that the people are 
of French origin. ‘‘ From the Saguenay to the Ottawa 
they speak French, and speak it well. In some remote 
hamlets even to-day English is never spoken, and is 
understood only by the curé or by the notary.” 

Quiet villages, nestling in sequestered valleys, or half 
hidden in sheltered nooks by the side of river or lake, 
have their exact counterpart in many a hamlet of ‘‘ Brit- 
tany and Normandy. The spire of the stone church 
rises from the middle of the houses, whose projecting 
eaves afford a sort of veranda under which the family 
sit on summer evenings. The interiors of the houses 
are simply furnished; a tall iron stove being the most 
important feature of every dwelling in a country where 
the cold of winter is extreme. Whitewash is freely used 
inside and outside, and there is on the whole an air of 

cleanliness and comfort even in the humblest cottage. 


1 Bourinot. 
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“Asa rule, the Aabitant lives contentedly on very little. 
Give him a pipe of native tobacco, a chance of gossip 
with his fellows when work is done, a visit now and 
then to a neighbouring town, and he is happy.”? He is 
naturally polite, steady in his habits and his views, and 
has a love for poetry and music. The wisdom and fair- 
ness of the government under which he lives has given 
him confidence in it, and made “Jean Baptiste” a good 
neighbour and loyal subject. 

The province is nearly three times as large as the 
British Isles. Being the part of Canada first settled 
in by Europeans, many of the forests which originally 
covered it have fallen before the axe of the lumberer; 
yet there still remain some 150,000 square miles of 
forest land, and the lumber industry is next in impor- 
tance to agriculture. For it is a well-farmed province, 
having a good soil admirably suited to the growth of 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, millions of bushels of 
each being produced annually. 

The capital of the province is Quebec, the oldest city 
‘in Canada, and perhaps the most picturesque in America. 
Its grim citadel crowns the summit of Cape Diamond, a 
rocky height of goo feet by the side of the St. Lawrence. 
“ Below the heights 
flows the great river 
of Canada, bearing 
to the Atlantic the 
waters of numerous 
lakes and streams 
from the interior”, 
and forming an ` 
ocean thorough- 
fare, though still 
hundreds of miles 
from its mouth. 


1 Bourinot. 


Dufferin Terrace and the Citadel, Quebec 
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TIMBER RAFT ON THE OTTAWA RIVER, CANADA 


On the left of the picture are the Parliament Buildings (see page 54) 
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At the base and along the lower slopes of the rocky 
ridge lies the town, strangely like a bit of medizeval 
Europe planted down in the New World. Irregularity 
and old-world style characterize Quebec. From the 
heights above we look down on queer-shaped buildings, 
high roofs, narrow streets winding among rocks, gleam- 
ing spires and crosses of quaint churches, hospitals and 
convents that shine like silver in the sunlight. 

In the town itself the sound of clattering sabots meets 
the ear, and the eye marks the garb of black-robed priest 
and sombre nun. The wharves along the river are 
alive with all sorts of craft from ferryboats to liners; for 
Quebec has no mind to repose on her antiquity, but is 
pushful in business, and does a large trade in lumber 
and leather. The country around Quebec is extremely 
beautiful, and the places of interest are many. 4 

The largest and busiest place in the province is Mon- 
treal, about 170 miles higher up the river than Quebec, 

It is the business capital of Canada, and every native 
industry is carried on in it, from meat packing to the 
production of wood pulp. . 2 

“The city stands on an island between the two mouths 
of the river Ottawa, where it joins the St. Lawrence; 
and its harbour, extending for miles down the river, is 
one of the finest in America. It has a population of 
over 27o,ooo, a little more than half of these being of 
French origin. Montreal has many notable buildings. 

Some of its churches are very fine. One of them, 
Notre Dame, is capable of seating 10,000 worshippers. 

The river is two miles or so broad, and is crossed by 
a long railway bridge that counts as a wonder for 
length. But in winter people have only to lay rails on 
the ice and be carried across to the opposite bank. 

A little way above are the Lachine Rapids, where the 
great river comes boiling down a slope that hinders its 
navigation. A canal by the side of the river takes 
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vessels past this difficulty. In coming down, however, 
big steamboats shoot the rapids like canoes; and though 
it seems as if they could not avoid being dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, they are so skilfully steered by the 
Indian pilots that accidents seldom happen. 


Canadian Forests 


There is something very striking in these dark woods, 
often as silent and unbroken as when none but the fierce 
Indian stole through them on his errands of slaughter. 
Few singing birds are found in their depths. By day 
all is fearsomely still, save for a raven croaking, a wood- 
pecker tapping, or some shy beast of prey rustling 
through the undergrowth. It is in the darkness that 
the forest wakes up with the howl of the wolf, the hoot 
of the owl, the blood-curdling screech of the panther, 
the ceaseless hum of the mosquito, or the hideous 
croaking of frogs. Above these, on winter nights, may 
ring out suddenly a crack like the report of a gun, tell- 
ing how the frost has broken the heart of some old pine. 

Pines, firs, larches, and the like make a great part of 
the Canadian vegetation, but most of the large trees that 
we know best in England grow here also, such as oaks, 
elms, beeches, and chestnuts. Here also are the cedar, 
the maple, the hickory, ànd the hemlock. These are 
more common in Canada. Other trees, which we 
cherish carefully in gardens, grow wild as weeds in 
Canadian woods. 

The maple is noticeable for the glory of its autumn 
tints—scarlet, gold, purple, and yellow. In early spring 
its leafless trunk supplies the sap which is boiled down 
into maple sugar, a favourite sweetmeat all over North 
America. Other trees yield a tough gum, which Cana- 
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dian boys and girls are fond of chewing. The under- 
woods also bear plenty of berries, among which the wild 
raspberries are particularly good. Small grapes may 
be found running wild like common creepers, which in 
America are all spoken of as vines. 

The tree that was most useful to the red men was the 
birch. From its bark they made their canoes, their 
wigwams, most of their household furniture, and some- 
times even their dress. As a child the Indian was 
rocked in a cradle of birch bark, and the same material 
formed his covering at night through life, his winding 
sheet in death. He obtained his light from a torch of 
birch bark, and used thin layers of it for paper. Ropes 
and nets were spun out of its fibres; indeed, it is hard to 
think of a use to which the Indian did not turn it. At 
a pinch it served him as food, for he could live for days 
upon the soft scrapings of bark, when even roots and 
acorns had failed him. 

The first work of the original 
settler was to make a ‘‘clear- 
ing” for his fields. Nowadays 
there are machines for rooting 
out the stumps of trees as a 
dentist pulls teeth; but not 
every farmer can afford such 
luxuries. He has mostly to 
cut out a ring of bark round 
the trees, and leave them to 
decay and fall in their own 
time, or to fell them with the 
axe. This is usually done in 
winter, when no other work 
can be done. If ina hurry to 
clear the ground with the least 
trouble, he may simply set 
fire to the wood, leaving the 


Indian carrying Birch-bark Canoe 
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ground for a time covered with rows of blackened 
stumps, among which he has to guide his plough. 


The “Garden of Canada” 


Ontario is one of the older provinces of the Dominion, 
and its progress, wealth, and population give it a right 
to be considered the most important of them. In area it 
is nearly twice as great as the United Kingdom. Until 
one has travelled from end to end of it, one cannot fully 
realize its extent. Begin if you will, say at Ottawa, 
and travel by express train on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way all day and night, all the day following and the 
night following, and far into the next day, and you still 
find yourself whirling over territory belonging to the 
province. 

The situation of its south-western portion is remark- 
able. Thrust in between the waters of the Great Lakes 
and the River St. Lawrence, and separated from Quebec 
by the broad waters of the Ottawa, it is singularly like a 
peninsula, whose shores are washed by waters that open 
to'it the commerce of the world. For even now there 
passes through the Sault Ste Marie canal, at the junction 
of Lakes Superior and Huron, in the seven months of 
navigation, a greater tonnage of shipping than passes 
through the Suez Canal in a year. 

With its great natural advantages, it is not surprising 
to find that Ontario has developed rapidly. In the 
south-west farming has reached a high state of perfec- 

tion. Comfortable homesteads, substantial farm build- 
ings, and well-cultivated fields àre seen-on every hand. 
Thriving villages and towns are numerous, and there 
are large and prosperous cities that bear comparison 
with the best in other countries. In the most southern 
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portions of the province, peaches and grapes thrive in 
the open air, and even cotton has been successfully 
grown. So flourishing is the whole district that it has 
been called the ‘‘ Garden of Canada”. 

In the early days of Ontario, as the pioneers went 
northward, they found the character of the country 
completely changed. Fertile soil gave place to rock 
and river; while on every hand were hill and lake, 
and almost impenetrable forest. The land was un- 
suited for farming. Then came the lumberer; and 
villages and towns sprang up devoted to his trade—to 
sawmilling, and pulp and paper making. For both, 
material and power were at hand. 

In the still more remote regions of the north the 
country is wild and little known. Innumerable water- 
courses cross its surface, and afford a means of travel- 
ling by canoe through the lovely woods in almost every 
direction. It appears, however, that these northern 
_ districts are rich in minerals, especially in nickel, gold, 
and iron. 

Toronto, the flourishing capital of Ontario, and the 
second city of the Dominion, is situated on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. The ‘‘ Queen of the West”, as 
it is sometimes called, is of recent growth, for little more 
than a hundred years ago where it stands was a woody 
wilderness, the haunt of wild beast and red Indian. 

The streets of the city are broad and laid out in 
straight lines. One of them, Yonge Street, stretches 
far beyond the town into the open country, although 
for a distance of thirty miles there are no buildings in 
it. But Toronto means to grow. It is an enterprising 
city. Already it has large iron foundries, mills, railway 
works, pork-packing establishments, carriage factories, 
and distilleries. It makes annually great shipments of 
grain, live stock, fruit, flour, and many other things, 


and boasts a population of over 200,000. 
(0 287) D 
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Formerly there was a certain amount of rivalry 
between Toronto and Quebec as to which should be 
thought the capital of Canada. For a time they took 
turns of being capital for terms of four years each; but 
finally Ottawa was fixed on as the seat of government. 

This is a very interesting city, finely situated on 
a height overlooking the river of the same name, and 
crowned with the really noble block of Parliament 
Buildings. It is the centre of the lumber trade, and has 
many sawmills, and factories for turning wood pulp into 
paper. The mills are driven by water power derived 
from falls in the river above the town, and are engaged 
day and night in sawing logs into planks in such quan- 
tities that they seem enough “to roof in the whole 
world”, 


The Waterways 


The rapid increase of railways in Canada makes it 
no longer dependent on its rivers and lakes for the 
carriage of goods and passengers. Yet surely no 
country in the world has such a system of natural 
waterways. Broad rolling rivers flow through the land 
in every direction, while fresh-water lakes, ranging in 
size from tiny pools to inland seas, are plentifully 
scattered over the surface. 

_ The St. Lawrence, one of the world’s great rivers, 
enters the ocean by an estuary 100 miles wide, dis- 
charging the waters of the most remarkable series of 
lakes in the world. Rafts and shipping of all. kinds 
are to be seen on the waters of this great river, which 
flows for 2000 miles between sloping banks dotted with 
farm, forest, field, village, and city. Wherever naviga- 
tion was difficult through falls in the bed of the stream, 
canals have been constructed, so that now there is con- 
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tinuous navigation from the mother country right into 
the heart of Canada. 

The five great lakes—Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario—are so large that ships and steamers 
make voyages on them, and are often out of sight of 
land. Like the ocean, the lakes are sometimes lashed 
up by the wind into-great waves; and their sailors, too, 
know the peril of storm and shipwreck, not to speak of 
seasickness. 
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Ontario is the smallest as well as the lowest of the 
great lakes, yet it is nearly 200 miles long, and at one 
part more than 50 miles broad. Next above it comes 
Lake Erie, which is rather larger, measuring about 
660 miles round. This is shallower than the rest, so 
much so that it freezes up sooner, and becomes blocked 
to navigation in winter. 

‘These two lakes are connected by a short river, on 
which are the celebrated Falls of Niagara. As the 
stream issues from Lake Erie it flows at the rate of 
about 7 miles an hour; but as it proceeds the river 
narrows, and the speed of the current increases rapidly 
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until the great cataract is reached. Just where the falls 
occur the river is divided by a small island, Goat Island, 
into two portions, the larger of which falls over the 
precipice on the Canadian side, and is called the 
Horseshoe Fall; while the smaller, the American Fall, 
flows over on the United States side. 

No one can ever forget his first sight of Niagara, 
where half a mile of river dashes itself over cliffs more 
than 150 feet high. Fancy the stupendous rush of such 
a cataract, a hundred million tons of water, coming over 
the ledge in an hour, a huge green wave lashed next 
moment into foam and snowy spray! 

The rocks vibrate with the crash. The sound of the 
cataract fills the air; its roar can be heard for miles. 
Above all, in calm weather there rises a column of mist, 
that glitters in the light of the sun, and adds rainbow 
colours to the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene. 
When winter comes, with 
its icy fingers, marvels of 
beauty are wrought. 

The trees and bushes 
around are coated in 
sheaths of frozen mist. 
The cataract streams are 
<= lined with pillars of ice; 
and huge ice blocks, flung 
over the edge, are piled 
up below, forming a 
white mountain as high 
as the precipice itself. 

About two miles below 
the Falls the river rushes 
through a narrow gorge 
with great violence, its 
waters breaking up into 


Niagara Falls 
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terrific waves. This part is known as the Whirlpool, 
and has been the scene of more than one death. From 
this point the river pursues a more peaceful course until 
it ends in Lake Ontario. 

Lake Huron gets its name from an Indian tribe, that 
lived in this region till they were exterminated by their 
fierce enemies the Iroquois. It is very irregular in shape, 
and is dotted with thousands of islands, large and small. 

From the north the waters of Lake Superior come 
down by a long channel broken by rapids and by 
islands. This was once a noted station of soldiers, 
traders, and missionaries. By the rapids we ascend to 
the last and largest of the lakes, vessels being taken 
up by locks, while the passengers may occupy them- 
selves in shooting the rapids on Indian canoes. 

Lake Superior is as long as England, 400 miles, and 
it measures all round more than 1700 miles. Two 
hundred rivers pour their water into this great basin, 
1000 feet deep. Its north side shows grand cliffs and 
bays. The heights on the Canadian shore sometimes 
rise higher than any part of our British coast. The 
south shore is more flat, but here too we find some 
fine masses of sandstone, notably the curiosity of nature 
known as the Pictured Rocks, a caverned cliff of 
wonderfully bright colours. The waters of Superior 
in calm weather are so beautifully clear that rocks and 
sand may be seen hundreds of feet below as plainly 
as through a window. 

There are rich mines of silver, copper, and iron on 
the shores of Lake Superior. Large steamboats run 
up the lake in summer, carrying passengers to Fort 
William on the north shore, where they can take the 
Canadian Pacific Railway that has come round from 
Montreal. This is the way to the great West, the grain 
and other products of which are here loaded by tall ele- 
vators into ships to feed the peoples of the Old World. 
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Earliest British Part of the Dominion 


For more than three hundred years the dream of find- 
ing a north-west passage to India proved an irresistible 
attraction to the stout seamen of Britain. The man who 
led the way, Martin Frobisher, one of the stanchest of 
the ‘sea dogs” of Elizabeth’s ‘‘spacious times”, sailed 
from the Thames on his first voyage in 1576. On his 
third voyage he discovered Hudson’s Straits, but it was 
more than thirty years later that the unfortunate Hudson, 
passing through the straits, sailed over the waters of 

-Hudson’s Bay. 

Nearly a century passed after Frobisher’s discovery of 
the straits before the English tried to settle in the 
country. In 1670 the Hudson Bay Company was 
formed. This was the result of two successful expedi- 
tions sent out in 1669 by Prince Rupert and ‘‘ seventeen 
other persons of quality and distinction”. To the Com- 
pany was granted the ownership and the “sole trade 
and commerce” of all the lands, seas, bays, creeks, lakes, 
straits, and rivers “within the entrance of the strait 
commonly called Hudson’s Straits”. For this they were 
to pay yearly ‘‘two elks and two black beavers”, &c. 

Trading stations, or, as they were called, forts, were 
built on the shores of Hudson’s Bay and in suitable 
places in the interior. To these the Indians came to 
exchange the furs of the animals they had killed for 
the guns, the powder and shot, the hatchets and knives, 
and the other articles supplied by the Company. The 
forts were far apart, and the lives of the Company’s 
officers very lonely. 

“For two centuries Western Canada was treated as a 
gigantic game preserve, and jealously guarded against 
the intrusion of settlers. In 1811, it is true, the Earl 
of Selkirk planted in what is now Manitoba a little 
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colony of Scottish Highlanders. They had to come 
in by Hudson’s Bay and up the Nelson River. In 
fact, long after that time, the West was so difficult to 
approach from the East, that a stove made in Quebec 
had to be shipped home to Britain, and thence to 
Hudson's Bay, before it could be delivered in Manitoba. 

“ For nearly half a century Lord Selkirk’s colony lay 
forgotten in the heart of the continent. People thought 
the West was a wilderness incapable of supporting a 
white population. But the wealth of the West was in its 
soil, which was bound to be revealed sooner or later.” 1 

The British Government made a new arrangement 
with the Hudson Bay Company in 1869, and handed 
over the territory to the two-year-old Canadian Con- 
federation. Then the land began to be surveyed by 
Government officials. The 
half-breeds of the Red River 
Settlement thought their farms 
were going to be taken from 
them. So they set up a kind 
of government of their own, 
with a young half-breed named 
Louis Riel as leader. 

Soon their ill treatment of the 
loyal settlers roused a storm 
of indignation throughout 
Canada, and Colonel Wolseley, 
afterwards Viscount Wolseley, 
was put in command of a boat 
expedition to put the rebellion 
down. This was done, and the 
Red River district was organ- 
ized as the Province of Mani- 
toba. 

Tales of the wonderful fer- 

1H. A. Kennedy. 
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tility of the soil brought crowds of white settlers to 
Manitoba. These soon outnumbered the half-breeds, 
many of whom sold their lands and moved farther away 
to the north-west. They were followed by adventurous 
white settlers, and there was a renewal of the previous 
disorders. 

In 1885 the half-breeds began to seize the persons 
and property of their white neighbours. Some red- 
skins joined them, though the greater number of the 
Indians stood aloof. The savages indulged in their 
usual cruelties. Small bodies of whites were butchered 
in cold blood, and forts were burnt. The settlers united 
in self-defence, and eventually, after considerable hard- 
ship, put down rebellion. 

Since that time there has been a steady influx of 
settlers to this region. In the year 1906 the arrivals 
numbered nearly 216,000, and altogether more than 
three-quarters of a million people have entered in-eight 
years. The country to which these people have thronged 
is the vast stretch lying between the Great Lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains, bounded on the south by the United 
States, and on the north by the ever-retreating edge of an 
almost uninhabited, but not uninhabitable, wilderness. 

It is divided into the three Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. It is a great plain sloping 
quite imperceptibly up towards the west, till it reaches 
a height of 3000 feet above the sea level; though, so far 
as the eye can tell, it is no higher in the west than 
in the east. 

It is crossed by several great rivers, such as the 
Saskatchewan and Athabasca; and, except in the south- 
west, is watered by numberless streams, lakes, and 
ponds. Its land surface is covered by thin but most 
nourishing grass in the south, and by grass and woods 
elsewhere. Its southern prairie yields the finest. wheat 
in the world; its cattle ranches are famous, and deserve 
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their fame; and its dairy farming is no less successful. 
Its air is cold in winter, hot in summer, pure, dry, and 
invigorating. 


Manitoba 


Manitoba is the oldest of the prairie provinces, and 
yet she is little more than forty years old. At the time 
of the military expedition to the Red River Settlement 
the population of the whole province, of which Fort 
Garry was the capital, did not amount to more than 
20,000, including the Indians and half-breeds. Between 
Fort Garry and the Rocky Mountains there was hardly 
a settlement on the great prairies, except here and there 
another Hudson’s Bay post or an Indian encampment. 

For a quarter of a century Canada invited in vain men 
of the Old World to make their homes within her borders. 
Some went, of course, but they were few compared with 
those who went to the United States. It was only to- 
wards the close of the nineteenth century that the tide 
began fairly to set in the direction of Canada. 

Then came a great rush for land and farms. All the 
soil of the province is good, the greater part of it is 
amazingly fertile. It grows practically everything pro- 
duced in temperate climes, and many things, such as the 
grape and tomato, which the English climate is too 
“q temperate” to ripen. 

So people flocked to it. The population is now about 
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half a million, and is rapidly increasing. The muddy 
little village of 1870 has become the important city 
Winnipeg, which to-day has a population of about 
130,000, who ride in electric cars, do business in “ sky- 
scraping” offices, buy all they want from huge stores, 
are connected by railway with most of the important 
cities on the continent, and are altogether modern in their 
methods and ideas. All travellers are struck with the 
fine buildings and the stirring life of the young city. 

The town is splendidly situated in what is called the 
‘‘Forks”, where the Red River and the Assiniboine 
meet. It has splendid waterways to the north, south, 
and west. No wonder, with its other advantages, that 
it has become the capital of the Prairies. 

The country round Winnipeg, indeed South Manitoba 
as a whole, is almost as poor to the eye that seeks only 
natural beauty as it is rich to the eye of the skilled 
farmer. ‘‘One may go a whole day by one of the many 
railways that radiate from Winnipeg, seeing nothing 
but wheat. The land seems one great wheatfield. Now 
wheat is, after all, the most essential item in the white 
man’s dietary; and Manitoba’s “No. 1 hard’ is the 
very finest wheat the world has yet succeeded in grow- 
ing.” Its cultivation is increasing year by year, and 
gives employment, directly or indirectly, to almost 
every person in the province. 


1H. A. Kennedy. 
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It would strike an English farmer as somewhat strange 
that the grain can be threshed in the field as soon as cut, 
and stored direct in granaries, but it is so hard and dry 
at this early period that such a course is quite safe. It 
is, in fact, dry enough for milling at the same time. 

But other grain crops are grown in Manitoba. Large 
quantities of oats, barley, rye, peas, and maize are pro- 
duced, the combined yearly grain crop amounting to 
some 130 million bushels. So that it is no idle state- ` 
ment when it is said that Manitoba is one of the great 
granaries of the world. 

The chief thing to be said against Manitoba is the 
intense cold of its winter. Yet the hard winter is not 
attended with serious discomfort to hardy people, for 
the air is dry and invigorating. It is worst when 
the snow comes driving from the icy north with the 
stormy force and fearful cold of a howling blizzard. 


Edmonton and the Far North 


Changes take place quickly in the New West. 
Twenty years ago Southern Alberta was a wilderness. 
The population consisted chiefly of Indians, little re- 
moved in time and temper from their scalping days, 
of strong detachments of North-West Mounted Police 
to keep them in order, and a few pioneers in cattle 
ranching. Buildings of any kind were few, and very 
far between. To-day the prairie is dotted with home- 
steads, villages, and towns. The cattle king has been 
replaced by the farmer, and the cowboy is now a 
curiosity. 

A very few years ago one thought of Edmonton, the 
capital of Alberta, as a fur-trading outpost in the wilder- 
ness. In 1901 it had 2600 inhabitants; but five years 
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later the numbers had increased to 12,000; and now the 
young city has fine shops, banks, churches, schools, and 
even an electric tramway, and streets paved with wooden 
blocks from British Columbia. 

Edmonton stands on a stretch of high level ground 
above the Saskatchewan. It has a fine drive laid out 
for some 9 miles along each side of the river. Its trade 
in furs is important. Both coal and gold are found in 
the neighbourhood, and the town is rapidly becoming 
the centre of a great railway system. 

The Far North! The name calls to mind an expanse 
of country where ‘‘one might travel week after week 
and month after month, always exploring, and always 
discovering something new. On the Peace River, about 
400 miles north of Edmonton, there is a fair sprinkling 
of settlers. A great part of this region is not merely 
habitable, but habitable with comfort, and fertile as the 
farmer could desire.”1 

The country on the Peace River was described before 
a committee of Parliament by a former factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company as ‘‘the finest country he had 
ever seen”. It is open and park-like, and the climate 
is so mild that horses can winter on the open prairie. 
At Fort Vermilion, in the same latitude as the extreme 
north of Scotland, excellent wheat has for years been 
grown and ground. 

But as we proceed northward the scene changes. 
The clumps of willow and poplar become smaller and 
thinner, the trees dwindle, and vegetation gradually 
disappears. Prairie chickens, plentiful at first, are soon 
left behind; and even wild ducks, which had risen in 
Scores from every patch of water as we passed, grow 
more and more scarce. 

In front is the rolling, dry, endless plain, stretching 
out to the horizon; and, still farther to the north for 

1H. A. Kennedy. ; 
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nearly a thousand miles, there stretches a desolate 
region of sterile rock, the barren surface of which is 
broken by innumerable lakes and watercourses, and 
visited only at rare intervals by man or beast. 

Winter grips the land during the greater part of the 
year, and snow and ice cover water and land alike. 
Beyond the occasional cry of some solitary wild animal, 
or the mournful howling of the icy blast, no sound ` 
breaks the awful silence which broods over all. In the 
less rigorous regions of this lone land a few Indian 
tribes and half-breeds sustain existence by hunting the 
herds of caribou, musk ox, and other animals that roam 
through the solitudes. 

At wide distances apart, usually on the waterways 
that can be travelled both in summer and winter, stand 
the forts or ‘‘ factories” of the Hudson Bay Company, 
with perhaps a missionary’s house beside them, and a 
few Indian huts, forming the nearest approach to a town 
found for hundreds of miles. To these storehouses the 
Indians bring their furs, and are provided in return 
with tea, tobacco, guns, powder, blankets, gay-coloured 
handkerchiefs, and other articles. One would think it 
a dismal life for the agents of the country, living so far 
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from their fellow countrymen, and in such a drea 
climate; but many of them come to love the wild life 
of the Far North, with its loneliness, hardships, and 
adventures. 


British Columbia 


Climbing the foothills that rise from the plains of 
Alberta we come to the Western Province of Canada, 
known as British Columbia. This comprises, within a 
width varying from 300 to 600 miles at the widest part, 
several ranges of great mountains, which lie, roughly 
speaking, parallel to each other, and give sublimity 
and variety to the most remarkable scenery of North 
America. 

These mountains—the Rockies, the Selkirks, and the 
Cascades—are part of the great range which forms the 
backbone of the continent, and amongst them we find 
the highest peaks in Canada. 

« Within the recesses of these stupendous ranges there 
are rich stores of gold and silver, while coal exists 
most abundantly in Vancouver, an island cut off from 
the mainland by a sound. 

«The Fraser, 
Columbia, and 
other rivers of 
this region run 
with great swift- 
ness among the 
cafions and 
gorges of the 
mountains, and 
find their way 
to the Pacific. 
In the Rockies, 
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Catton on the Fraser River (railway track at side) 
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properly so called, we see stupendous masses of bare, 
rugged rock, crowned with snow and ice, and assuming 
all the grand and curious forms which nature loves to 
take in her most striking upheavals. 

‘ Never can one forget the picturesque beauty and 
impressive grandeur of the Selkirk range, and the ride 
by the side of the broad, rapid Fraser, over trestle-work, 
around curves, and through tunnels, with the forest-clad 
mountains ever rising as far as the eye can reach.”? 

At one place this iron road winds up in a series of 
loops like a corkscrew, doubling upon itself again and 
again, so that from the train we can see, far below, the 
place we were at half an hour ago. At another place 
it winds along the cafion of the Fraser, where the river 
foams at the bottom of a black gorge so deep that in 
places the sun’s rays hardly shine to the bottom of it. 
The glaciers, too, fully equal in magnitude and gran- 
deur those of Switzerland. 

‘t On the coast and in the rich valleys stand giant firs, 
Douglas pines and cedars, compared with which the 
trees of the eastern portion of Canada seem mere sap- 
lings. The coast is very mountainous, and broken into 
innumerable inlets and islands, all of them heavily tim- 
bered to the water’s edge.” 1 

The climate of British Columbia is more temperate 
than that of the interior, and more like that of England 
in its changes of rain, fog, and snow. So English 
settlers find themselves at home here. The warm 
Japanese current, and the moisture-laden winds from the 
Pacific exercise a moderating influence upon the climate 
of the coast, and provide a copious rainfall. Yet so 
much of the country stands high that there is no want of 
bracing cold for those who might grow lazy in too mild 
weather. In sheltered valleys the heat is at times intense. 

It is only in recent years that the suitability of British 


1 Bourinot, 
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Columbia for agriculture has been recognized. Formerly 
the miner and lumberer had the land to themselves. But 
now farms are numerous in sheltered valleys and lofty 
tablelands; and the variety of climate admits of the 
successful growth of cereals and of the hardier varieties 
of fruits; while in the south more delicate fruits, such 
as peaches, grapes, and apricots, grow to perfection. 
Indeed, South British Columbia is now regarded as one 
of the finest fruit-growing districts in the world. 

Big game is plentiful amongst the mountains—moose, 
wapiti, goats, deer, wolves, and bears—while the rivers 
teem with fish. Salmon are caught in immense quan- 
tities in the Fraser River. They commence entering the 
river about the 1st of April in such countless numbers 
that the water fairly boils with them, and by the middle 
of the month they are so dense that they often crowd each 
other ashore. Canning fish is an important industry in 
the province. 

Victoria, the capital and general seaport of British 
Columbia and the second seaport of the Dominion, is 
situated on a narrow inlet at the south end of Vancouver 
Island. It is the headquarters of the Canadian fur-seal- 
ing fleet. The island itself is named after Vancouver, 
one of the comrades of the famous Captain Cook, who 
first discovered this to be an island long after its coast 
was known to old navigators. 

On the main coast, looking over the strait, is the town 
of Vancouver. A few years ago the site was covered 
by forests. Now the city is the largest in the province, 
having over 60,000 inhabitants. Its rise is due to the 
fact of its being the terminus of the Canadian Pacific - 
Railway, and to its having one of the best deep-water 
harbours on the Pacific coast, from which steamers carry 
passengers and goods to San Francisco, in the United 
States, to Japan and China, to the South Sea Islands 
and Australia. 
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Railways of Canada 


In no other country of the world has the introduction 
of railways produced greater changes than in Canada. 
Previously, except for a few thinly populated districts 
along its eastern borders, Canada was a world of empti- 
ness so far as mankind was concerned. But with the 
making of railways connecting East and West, and 
opening up the land to the emigrant and settler, Canada 
entered upon a new era in her history. In the compara- 
tively few years that have elapsed since the completion 
of the first great railroad, the lonely prairie and isolated 
mountain valley have been transformed into fertile 
grain field and rich orchard lands, and busy towns 
and wealthy cities line the railway routes for thousands 
of miles. One railway alone, the Canadian Pacific, 
carried nearly ten millions of passengers during the 
year 1908. 

Travelling by rail in Canada is somewhat different 
from what it is in England. ` The carriages are not 
divided into compartments like ours, but make long 
open cars, through which one can walk right through 
the train, passing 
from one to another 
by a platform at the 
end, where one may 
stand when tired of 
sitting. Boys keep 
going through sell- 
ing newspapers, 
books, cigars, 
sweets, fruit, and 
other helps to pass- 
ing the time. In 
winter the cars are 
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warmed by great stoves, like the houses in Canadian 
towns, which are kept much warmer than ours, though 
it is so cold outside. In summer there is provided the. 
iced water of which Canadians are so fond. 

Something had to be done to make Canadian railway 
travelling less tiresome than we find it, boxed up in our 
close compartments, for the distances there are enor- 
mous. The journey from Halifax to Vancouver, right 
across the continent, is between 3000 and 4000 miles, 
and takes more than four days. One can travel all the 
way in the same train, cars being arranged for eating 
and sleeping in, so that it is something like making a 
voyage by land. 

In our thickly populated country railways are made 
very carefully, with all precautions against injuring 
people or property. In Canada they go straight ahead, 
through forests, over open prairies, and even along the 
streets of towns, without so much as a fence to shut them 
in. Persons walking or driving have to look out for 
themselves; and the locomotive has in front of it „an 
apparatus for catching and throwing off any stupid 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


the same moment: see p. 72) 


cow that may- have strayed on to the line. Even the 
shape of the engines is odd to our eyes. They are 
usually built with a curious funnel, wider at the top 
than at the bottom, to let out freely the smoke of the 
wood, which they often burn instead of coal. 

In winter the trains may be stopped by heavy storms, 
the snow, sometimes 20 feet deep, drifting on to the 
line. Then the engine will have a machine called a 
snow-plough in front of it, by help of which it clears 
its way through the snow. When the drift is very 
great, several engines may be employed to clear the 
track in a singular fashion. Two or more of them 
coupled together push themselves into the snow, 
another following behind to pull them back out of it 
if they stick fast. In the Rocky Mountains parts of 
the line have to be covered by long sheds, to protect 
them from avalanches of snow that come bounding 
down from the heights. 

In summer the danger is fire. A train may push 
across a burning prairie, through smoke so thick that 
the passengers are almost stifled. But in a blazing 
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forest, there is the risk that a fallen trunk or branch 
may at any moment block the line and throw the train 
off the rails. Exciting stories are told of engine-drivers 
having to put on all steam to race the flames. 

Another cause that seems small enough sometimes 
brings a train to a standstill. The rails become covered 
by such a multitude of worms or insects, that the wheels 
get greasy with crushing them and will not turn. 

The chief railway is the Canadian Pacific. It carries 
us out of the forests and by the great lakes; then over 
a wild country of rocks, rivers, and woods to the vast 
prairies of the west; beyond which it climbs the Rocky 
Mountains, and, passing through British Columbia, 
reaches the sea-coast. The Canadian Pacific makes 
the backbone of Canadian travel, lines running out 
from it on either hand wherever there are, or may 
soon be, enough people to use these branches. The 
Canadian Pacific is also the shortest highway from 
England to the East and to Australia. 

Here is a fact that will give some idea of the distances 
travelled in Canada. Time changes just an hour in. 
every fifteen degrees of longitude; and it has been 
agreed in America, as on the Continent of Europe, to 
let railway clocks keep the same time throughout that 
space, which makes them roughly true to the sun. 
There is not much inconvenience in keeping the same 
time over small countries like ours, where the clock will 
be but a few minutes out from the true time; and when 
we cross into Ireland or France we have only to set our 
watches back or forwards a quarter of an hour or so. 
But in the long journey across Canada, if full allowance 
were not made a train timed to reach the west coast early 
in the morning would arrive in the middle of the night. 
So Canada is divided across into four belts, in each of 
which the clocks change by one hour, to keep Eastern 
time, Prairie time, Mountain time, and Pacific time. 
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How We Came to India 


India was the lure which first drew the voyagers in 
the great age of geographical discovery. When Colum- 
bus sailed in 1492, he looked to find not a new world, but 
the old world of India and the East. When in 1497 
John Cabot and his three sons discovered Newfoundland 
for the English Crown, they were seeking a north-west 
passage to India. Other voyagers undertook the same 
quest—Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Baffin—only to prove 
by splendid failure that this route was impossible. 

Meanwhile, in 1497, Vasco da Gama had doubled the 
Cape, and established a Portuguese highway to India by 
the South African route. In 1520 Magellan had rounded 
Cape Horn, and claimed this route to the Indies for the 
King of Spain. Thus forestalled in the south, English 
enterprise sought to win access by a north-east passage. 
The attempt of Willoughby and Chancellor to reach 
India round the north of Europe and Asia failed, though 
it resulted in the opening of the White Sea and of a 
profitable trade with Russia. 

The overland route to India by Aleppo, Bagdad, and 
the Persian Gulf was opened by four English mer- 
chants, who first made the perilous journey in 1583. 
They were twice cast into prison .by the jealous Portu- 
guese. ‘It may be they will cut our throtes,” they 
wrote, “or keepe us long in prison. God's will be 
done.” But they escaped and prospered, and the report 
of their doings in India roused keen interest at home. 
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Meanwhile Drake and then Cavendish had sailed round 
the world, touching at the East Indian Islands on the 
way, and pillaging every Spanish ship they met. When 
Philip, now master of both Spain and Portugal, pro- 
tested against this trespassing on waters which were his 
preserve, Elizabeth replied with spirit that the sea and 
air were common to all men. The long rivalry must 
now come to an issue. In 1588 came Philip’s Invin- 
cible Armada—came and was shattered. 

A new chapter now opens in the history of English 
enterprise in the East. In 1591 for the first time three 
English ships made the voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. They suffered from scurvy and from storm, 
and but one vessel reached Cape Comorin and the 
Malay Archipelago—only to be wrecked in home waters 
on its return. This misfortune did not deter others. 
In 1596 three more vessels sailed for the East, but they 
were never heard of more. 

The Dutch, through their connection with Spain, had 
got the trade in spices and Eastern produce almost 
completely into their hands. For the spices they sold to 
their neighbours they charged what price they pleased. 
About this time they raised the price of pepper in 
London from three shillings a pound to eight shillings. 
This roused the wrath of the grave City merchants, 
and the Lord Mayor called a meeting to discuss the 
situation. Finally they decided to trade with India 
themselves, and dispense with the services of the Dutch. 

So on the last day of the year 1600 the East India 
Company was founded. Its first merchant fleet, con- 
sisting of four vessels, sailed from England on the 2nd 
of April, 1601. On the way they met with a Portuguese 
vessel, which they promptly seized and lightened of 
one hundred and forty-six butts of Wine. ‘These on 
said the captain, “were a great helpe to us in the whole 
voyage after.” They had need of this help, for scurvy 
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now broke out and carried off more than a hundred 
of the crew. 

After a long rest at Table Bay they sailed on, but 
could secure little trade. With a heavy heart the 
leader, Lancaster, sailed to the Straits of Malacca. 
Here he had the good fortune to meet a Portuguese 
ship, which was made to hand over its cargo. “The 
Generall”, we are told, ‘‘was very glad of this good 
hap, and very thankfull to God for it.” 

In 1603 the fleet returned to England with a goodly 
cargo of pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and other things. 
Altogether it was a highly successful voyage, the first 
of many equally successful. As might have been ex- 
pected the Company soon came into collision with the 
Portuguese, who were jealous of their success. When 
the English applied to the Mogul for authority to estab- 
lish a factory at Surat, the Portuguese, who already had 
a factory in that city, opposed the scheme. Matters 
came to a head in 1615 when a Portuguese fleet was 
defeated by a much smaller English squadron under 
Downton. The Mogul then granted permission for an 
English factory to be established at Surat, and in other 
cities round the coast English trade began to take root. 

During these early years, however, the energies of 
the Company were directed more vigorously to the trade 
with the Malay Archipelago. Here they came into 
conflict with the Dutch, who had some years before 
founded their own East India Company. At Amboyna, 
in the Moluccas, the English factors and their assistants 
were seized by a party of Dutch soldiers on a false 
charge of conspiracy. They 
were barbarously tortured 
on the rack to extort confes- 
sion, and then beheaded. 

This outrage excited great 
indignation in England, 


Silver Coin (rupee) of East India 
Company, 1675 
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though no reprisals were made. It had the effect of 
establishing Dutch supremacy in the Archipelago, and 
inducing the English to devote their energies to develop- 
ing their trade in India proper. 

The real struggle between the two nations took place, 
not in India, but in Europe. Several naval battles 
were fought between the great naval admirals, Tromp 
and Blake, and the Dutch were forced to beg for peace, 
Later, a war with France exhausted the resources of 
Holland, so that by the close of the century she had 
ceased to be a formidable rival to England in the East. 

Her place, however, had been taken by the French, 
who hoped to succeed, where the Portuguese and Dutch 
had failed, in founding an Empire in India and in driving 
the English from its shores. Between these two the 
fight was to be long and fierce. 


Robert Clive 


It was not long before the struggle began. A great 
part of India had been conquered by the Mohammedans, 
and brought under the rule of the emperor called the 
Great Mogul, who lived at Delhi. Now, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the Mogul Empire 
began to break up. Then a great struggle began 
among vassal princes, Hindu powers, military adven- 
turers, and robber chieftains. It ended in the smaller 
States becoming practically independent; and at once 
the position of the European trading companies began 
to alter. j 

The French, as it happened, had a very capable 
leader in India at the time, Dupleix; and he determined 
to take advantage of the confused state of affairs to 
strengthen the position of his countrymen. By help- 
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ing some native princes, by pitting others against one 
another, and by drilling native soldiers in European 
style, he gained considerable power; and it became 
clear to the British that, unless they bestirred them- 
selves, the French would become all-powerful and 
drive them from the country. 

Happily for the British, Dupleix received little help 
from his own government at home. They could not 
appreciate his greatness, and India was such a long 
way off. Had they helped him, they might have 
changed the history of the world. As it was, instead 
of sending help to Dupleix, they recalled him. 

Fortunately, too, the British traders had amongst 
their clerks a man of the greatest military genius; who, 
by his reckless daring and dogged tenacity, not only 
succeeded in thwarting Dupleix, but in establishing in 
India, for the first time, the reputation for fighting of 
the British. That man was the ill-fated Robert Clive. 
He may well be regarded as the founder of our Indian 
Empire. 

Born near Market Drayton in Shropshire, his boy- 
hood was restless and adventurous, and his people were 
glad of the chance of send- 
ing him to India as a clerk. 
Miserably unhappy and dis- 
contented, he attempted to 
commit suicide. ‘‘ He twice 
pointed a well-loaded pistol 
at his head, and twice it 
missed fire. A moment 
afterwards a friend entered 
the room, and, seeing Clive 
sitting morose and silent, 
took up the pistol and dis- 
charged it from the window 
at the first touch of the 


Robert, Lord Clive 
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trigger. From that day Clive woke to life. He felt 
that his life must be valuable. He must have been 
spared for some great purpose.’ 

On the outbreak of hostilities between the British and 
the French, the French carried all before them. Madras 
fell into their hands, and the British—Clive amongst 
them—had to flee for their lives. The clerk now ex- 
changed the pen for the sword. He organized and 
drilled the natives, made them reliable soldiers, and 
with them repelled the attacks of the French and their 
allies. 

His first important success was to raise the siege of 
Trichinopoly. This town was surrounded by the troops 
of Dupleix and his ally Chanda Sahib. Clive was sent 
with a few hundred men to relieve it. Instead, however, 
of marching to it, he turned aside and made a dash on 
Arcot, during a fearful storm of thunder, rain, and 
lightning. The troops left in charge threw down their 
arms and fled, and Clive seized the fortress. 

His position was now most perilous. The native 

' army left Trichinopoly and hastened back to retake 
Arcot. For fifty days Clive withstood assault after 
assault, until, after one last and most furious attempt, 
the enemy gave up the attack and decamped in dis- 
order, leaving behind them guns, ammunition, and 
treasure. During the siege food had become so short 
that Clive’s devoted sepoys gave their scanty portion 
of rice to the British soldiers, Saying they could live 
on the water in which it had been boiled. 

Many were the battles fought before British supre- 
macy was established. Two in particular were impor- 
tant. The first was the battle of Plassey. Surajah 
Dowlah, the Nawab of Bengal, had made up his mind 
that the British were to be driven into the sea. To 
this end he marched with a great army to the sack of 

- 1R. W. Frazer in ‘The Story of the Nations’: India. 
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Clive Street, Calcutta, so called because Clive once lived in it in a house 
which is now the Calcutta Mercantile Exchange 


Calcutta. The small garrison prepared to defend itself, 
but was basely deserted by the Governor and Com- 
mandant, who fled after the women and children to the 
ships. They sailed off without even waiting to receive 
the wounded, or sending ammunition on shore. The 
besieged, a hundred and forty-six in number, were 
forced to surrender, and were driven at the point of the 
bayonet into a small cell, 18 feet square. The story of 
that night in ‘The Black Hole of Calcutta’ “ haunts 
the memory like the wild imaginings of a fevered night- 
mare”’.* : 

Maddened with heat and thirst, the weak were soon 
trampled to death. “With frantic shrieks the living 
cried for air; with frenzied struggles they fought for the 
few drops”? of water their guards held out, or begged 


1 R. W. Frazer. 
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the guards to shoot them. In the morning only twenty- 
three had survived the awful sufferings of the night. 

Clive took a summary revenge. He marched against 
the nearest fort, captured it, and then cut through an 
army 40,000 strong to relieve Calcutta. Next he turned 
on the French, seized their fortress at Chandernagore, 
and slew 100 of its defenders. Later on, at Plassey, 
with 1000 British soldiers and 2000 natives, he utterly 
routed 50,000 men led by the Nawab of Bengal, and 
captured their wealth, baggage, cattle, elephants, and 
artillery. Bengal, the richest province in India, thus 
passed practically into the hands of the British, who 
were now in a position to drive out all rivals. 

Three years later, in 1760, was fought the second 
important battle, that of Wandewash. This was fought 
between an army of British and an army of Frenchmen. 
Clive was not there himself, but his troops were led by 
one of his officers, Sir Eyre Coote, who stands second 
only to Clive himself in the annals of early Indian 
warfare. The British won, and the importance of the 
result lay in this, that up to that time the natives had 
been accustomed to regard the French as better soldiers 
than the British, but the battle of Wandewash altered 
their opinion. 

From that time the British slowly but surely asserted 
their sway over the whole of the peninsula, from the 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. 

Clive, at the age of thirty-five, returned to England, 
and was created a peer, with the title Lord Clive. Later, 
a vote of censure on his conduct was brought forward 
in the House of Commons. It was accepted in part, 
though it was carried unanimously, ‘‘ That Robert Clive 
did at the same time render great and meritorious service 
to his country”. The blow plunged him into the deepest 
melancholy; and in 1774 he died by his own hand. 
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Warren Hastings 


Clive was succeeded by Warren Hastings, who was 
just as clever and successful as Clive himself. 

He arrived in India, at the age of seventeen, at a critical 
period in the Company’s history. Up to this time com- 
merce had been the one aim of the British in India; 
but from the middle of the eighteenth century conquest 
and commerce went hand in hand. The Company’s 
servants had, therefore, to be soldiers as well as men 
of business. Thus we find Hastings serving as a 
volunteer under Clive, when the latter was fighting 
against Surajah Dowlah. 

Clive soon recognized the high qualities of Hastings; 
and, after the battle of Plassey (1757), appointed him 
agent for the Company at the Court of Meer Jaffir, 
the new Nawab of Bengal; and there he remained until 
1761. Not much is known of Hastings’s conduct 
during these early years; but what little we do know 
is to his credit. For while he had ample oppor- 
tunities of amassing a fortune by plundering the 
natives—following the example set by other servants 
of the Company — yet, 
when he returned to Eng- 
land for a short time in 
1765, he was a poor man. 

In 1772 Hastings was 
appointed Governor of 
Bengal. He was called . 
upon to find money for 
the East India Company 
in England, and for the 
administration and pro- 
tection of the territories 
won for the Company by 


Warren Hastings 
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Clive. What he had to do, moreover, had to be done 
in the face of a hostile majority in his own Council, 
No governor has ever been called on to undertake a 
task so difficult as that undertaken by Warren Hastings, 

Soon the Rohilla war took place. The Rohillas were 
Mohammedans and foreigners, settled in a fertile dis- 
trict on the north-western frontier of Oudh. There 
they lorded it over the Hindu peasants, and conspired 
with the Marathas, our most dangerous foes in India, 
A British force was lent by Hastings to the Vizier of 
Oudh. With its help he utterly defeated the Rohillas, 
He forced their fighting men to seek new homes on 
the other side of the Ganges, where they would no 
longer be able to admit the Marathas to the heart of 
Oudh. By this wise measure Hastings greatly im- 
proved the Company’s finances and strengthened their 
position in India. 

It was after this that the Bombay Government tried 
to get its nominee appointed to the Peshwaship, or 
chief ruler’s place, among the Marathas, and war broke 
out. Hastings disapproved of the arrangements that 
had led to it; but when it did break out, he sent the 
whole force of the Bengal army against the enemy. 

The Marathas were defeated in a series of battles. 
The confederacy was for the time being broken up; but 
the British power in India was far from safe. Hastings 
was already at war with the French, the Dutch, and 
Haidar Ali, the tyrant of Mysore. To distract the atten- 
tion of Sindia, one of the leading Maratha chiefs, the 
Governor-General sent Major Popham through neutral 
territory to make an attack on Gwalior. This rock fort- 
ress had such strong walls, and the sandstone hill on 
which it stood rose so perpendicularly from the plain, 
that Sir Eyre Coote declared in Council that it would be 
madness to attempt its capture. For two months Major 
Popham’s brigade lay in front of the place. Then a 
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surprise assault was planned. Guided by a dacoit, a 
party under Captain Bruce, the brother of the Scottish 
traveller, scaled the rock, at a spot still called by the 
natives ‘‘the white man’s ascent”, and captured the fort 
without the loss of a single life. In the next year, 1781, 
the Marathas were crushed in battle, and were glad to 
make peace. 

The Madras Government, with a stupidity equal to 
that of Bombay, had, meanwhile, provoked a war with 
Haidar Ali, the Mohammedan ruler of Mysore. This 
powerful prince quickly overran the Carnatic. He de- 
stroyed a British force under Colonel Baillie, and laid 
the country waste up to the walls of Madras. Again 
Hastings interfered successfully. Sir Eyre Coote was 
dispatched with the Bengal army to relieve Madras, and 
won his last great victories at Porto Novo and Sholinghur. 
Just then, to increase the difficulties of the British, a 
French fleet, under Suffrein, appeared off the Coro- 
mandel coast. Later, the French sent officers and 
soldiers to help Haidar and his son; but in 1784 peace 
was concluded with Tipu, who had succeeded his father, 
Haidar, on the throne of Mysore. 

Warren Hastings then returned to England, and was 
well received by the King and the Company. He con- 
fidently expected a peerage and a pension as a reward 
for his great services, but very different was the treat- 
ment he actually received. His enemies impeached him 
before the House of Lords on the charge of cruelty and 
oppression. The trial dragged on for seven years, and 
ended in a verdict of acquittal on all the charges. The 
prosecutors had the wealth of Britain behind them; but 
the defence ruined Hastings, and left him dependent on 
the charity of the directors of the East India Company, 
a charity which, to their credit be it said, never failed. 

« His life, his heroism, his proud reserve, and confi- 
dent assurance that all his failings and faults arose from 
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a single-minded desire to carry out the intentions of his 
time, are summed up in the words by which he declared 
his own vindication and his accusers’ condemnation: 
‘I gave you all; and you have rewarded me with confis- 
cation, disgrace, and a life of impeachment’.” 


The Mutiny—and After 


Up to this time the East India Company had been both 
traders and rulers in one. But now Parliament insisted 
that trade and government should be separated. So 
judges, magistrates, tax collectors, and other officials 
were appointed, with their special duties, leaving the 
traders to continue their business. Hitherto, the rule 
of the Company had been a hardship to the natives; 
the new order of things proved a blessing, and British 
provinces began to excel all others in the country in 
order, security, and prosperity. 

Yet, in spite of all this, wars went on as before. For 
seventy years after the departure of Warren Hastings 
from India, the British were seldom without a war on 
hand with some native state or other. In most cases 
it was forced on them. To protect their own territory, 
the governors had to contend with open hostility and 
secret intrigue. 

The French, although driven from the country, had 
their agents at the court of every native potentate, striv- 

` ing to stir up strife. The government of the different 
native states was so bad, that anarchy in them was the 
rule rather than the exception. They were constantly in 
conflict with one another; and interference on the part 
of the British became essential for the preservation of 
their own possessions and trade; so that, in spite of 
the efforts of the different governors, and of the wishes 
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of the people in Britain, the Company was obliged to 
engage in war after war, and to undertake the good 
government of ever-increasing territories. For fifteen 
years we were at continuous war with Tipu, Sultan of 
Mysore, the possessor of boundless wealth and great 
military ability. He hated the British, and made the 
French his tools; honour with him was an unknown 
quantity; he broke a treaty with as little compunction 
as he tortured a prisoner of war. In his lifetime he 
was execrated by all; and when he died few grieved 
for him. 

No sooner was he beaten than we had to fight the 
Maratha chiefs. The Marathas were Hindus, living 
amid the mountains and forests of the Western Ghats. 
‘Mounted on swift ponies”, says R. W. Frazer, “they 
swept like a swarm of locusts from their mountain homes 
on the fertile plains; devastated the villages of the peace- 
ful lowland cultivators; 
and burned and laid 
waste all they could not 
carry off to their forest ; 
homes. Noarmy could 
follow their swift course 
and rapid retreat, for 
behind them they left 
neither forage for cattle 
nor grain for the troops; ' 
the tanksthey breached, 7 ~ 
and the wells they filled 2 
up or poisoned.” 

Clive and Hastings 
had checked without 
subduing them; and 
in the governorship of 
the Marquess Welles- 
ley they had become 
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strong enough again to threaten the supremacy of the 
British. At length war broke out. The Marathas, in 
1799, collected an army 100,000 strong at Assaye to 
crush the British. The latter were led by General 
Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), and for a 
time the result hung in the balance. Then Wellesley 
gave the order to charge with the bayonet, and cold 
steel effected what artillery had been unable to secure, 
The Marathas could not face the bayonet; they wavered, 
broke, and fled; and ere the sun had set Wellesley had 
won a glorious, though costly, victory. Even more 
important, perhaps, was Lake’s victory at Laswari, 
where the French-trained battalions of Sindhia were 
completely overthrown. 

Later great robber bands infested the country; and 
the state of things became so bad that the villagers 
would leave their homes at the first approach of these 

: cruel marauders. The 
pillagers used to tor- 
ture their prisoners to 
make them tell where 
they had hidden their 
wealth, and so fright- 
ened were the vil- 
lagers of these in- 
human wretches, that, 
when they found no 
other way of escape, 
they used to set fire to 
their huts and perish 
in the flames. 

A force of 120,000 
men, with 300 guns, 
was necessary to ex- 
tirpate these powerful 
robber bands, but by 


Sh Warriors 
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the end of January, 1817, they were all captured, dis- 
persed, or annihilated. When this was done, we had 
to fight the Sikhs, a warlike nation in the north-west. 
Learning that a great disaster had happened to British 
arms in Afghanistan, they conceived a contempt for the 
British, and proposed to drive them from the country. 
After a sharp struggle they were defeated, and their terri- 
tory annexed. And so in this way, step by step, the whole 
country came gradually, by 1856, under British rule. ` 

No sooner, however, did British supremacy seem 
firmly established than it was shaken to its foundations 
by the terrible Mutiny which broke out amongst the 
sepoys. On the oth of May, 1857, some native soldiers 
shot down their colonel at Meerut and butchered the 
helpless Europeans. Then less ‘than 40,000 British 
soldiers were suddenly called upon to cope with some 
200,000 natives trained in the same manner as them- 
selves. Of the revolting cruelties at Delhi and Cawn- 
pore, the endurance at Lucknow, the heroism of Neil, 
Havelock, Outram, Colin Campbell, John Nicholson, 
there is no need to speak. In that terrible time no 
Briton shirked his duty. The Mutiny was suppressed; 
and it was the last attempt made to overthrow the rule 
of the British in India. 

The Mutiny brought about great changes. The East 
India Company fell, and its power was transferred to 
the Crown. Moreover, the Mogul emperors, who had 
all along reigned at Delhi with something of their 
former splendour, though without their former power, 
had ceased to exist; and for a time India was without 
a nominal supreme ruler. But in 1876 this was 
remedied, and Queen Victoria, in becoming Empress 
of India, symbolized the fact that she had taken over 
the task, and accepted the responsibility of ruling with 
justice and firmness the teeming millions of Asiatics, 
who then became our fellow subjects. 
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The Surface of India 


What is India like? When we speak of a country 
we generally mean the land occupied by a distinct 
race of people. But things are on a different and 
larger scale in the East than with us; and India is no 
exception. It is rather a country of countries, com- 
prising within its borders, as it does, many varieties 
of climate, scenery, people, language, and custom. 

Roughly pear-shaped in form, this huge peninsula 
is cut off from the rest of the world by natural barriers; 
the seas, which wash its 4000 miles of coast, being no 
less effective in this than the huge mountain wall of 
Himalayas, in the north, that separates it from Central 
Asia. This great range, ‘‘ The Abode of Snow”, bend- 
ing in crescent form for 1500 miles, and with an average 
width of 200, is the loftiest in the world. 

Here and there the range is broken by snowy passes, 
and by the gorges of rivers which flow down from count- 
less snow-clad summits loftier than any in Europe. More 
than forty peaks have been counted above 24,000 feet 
high, the highest of all; Mount Everest, being 29,000 
feet. Many of the summits, covered with eternal snow, 
shine out above the clouds, and are dimly visible hun- 
dreds of miles away across the sultry plains below. 
Great glaciers creep slowly downwards in valleys 
carved by themselves, and huge avalanches thunder 
down steep slopes amid the roar of tropical storms. 

Few people cross the Himalayas, especially the 
central portion, which is almost impassable except to 
the hardiest and most skilful mountaineer. The passes 
are so high and the air so rarefied that even breathing 
is difficult. In the western range, which separates India 
from Afghanistan, there are more openings; and there 
are the great passes the Khyber and Bolan, through 
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which in past ages those conquering armies came that 
‘invaded India in turn. The descendants of these in- 
vaders help to form the motley population of to-day. 

At the base of the eastern portion of the Himalayas 
there lies a broad belt of unhealthy marsh and jungle 
land, known as the Terai, the home of lurking reptile 
and wild beast, but shunned by man. To the south- 
ward of it stretches far and wide the great fertile plain 
of the Ganges, where one might travel for days with- 
out meeting .a hillock. It is watered by numerous 
tributaries of the sacred river, and peopled by millions 
of mild Hindus. 

To the west is the sandy plain of the Indus, ancient 
gateway to the country; while between the two rich 
districts lies the arid Thur, or Great Indian Desert, a 
land of sandy ridges, broken by salt pools, in which 
stunted vegetation seems rarer than the bones of men 
and animals, that have perished in attempting to pass 
from one distant well to another. 

South of a line drawn from the mouths of these two 
famous rivers are the Vindhya mountains, which, run- 
ning east and west, shut off the fertile plain and the 
desert from the triangular portion of the country to the 
south, which is called the Deccan. The Vindhyas are 
really only the northern edge of the plateau. A range 
of mountains runs down the western side of the Deccan 
parallel with the coast, to which it presents a steep and 
almost unbroken front for 1000 miles, and terminates in 
a 5000-feet-high peak some 15 miles from Cape Comorin. 

A similar but lower range runs along the eastern 
coast, but these Eastern Ghats are broken by the steep 
channels of rivers which flow down from the higher 
range of Western Ghats, and find their way through 
them to the Bay of Bengai. 

Between the two ranges the land falls from west to 
east in a series of terraces, which offer great varieties 
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of climate and products—from the coolness of the Neil- 
gherries, where ice forms at night and hoar frost is 
common in the morning, to the deadly rays of a tropical 
sun on the plains below. This is the region where 
elephants roam in herds, and where bird life is abundant 
and beautiful. 

Still to the south is the district of Tanjore, where 
almost every description of fruit and flower grows in 
abundance, and ‘‘where”, in the words of Colonel 
Drury, “the eye ranges over a boundless extent of 
rice cultivation, stretching for miles and miles in every 
direction, with scarcely an elevated spot to break the 
monotony of the scene, earning for it the name of the 
‘Granary of the East’”. 

And 60 miles south-east of Cape Comorin, and 
separated from it by Palk Strait, famous of old for the 
pearl fisheries, lies the pear-shaped island of Ceylon, 
“the jewel of the eastern seas”. 


Mother Ganga and other Rivers 


From the regard in which it is held by the Hindus, 
the Ganges is by far the most important river of India. 
“Mother Ganga”, as it is fondly termed, rises in a 
glacier of the Himalayas some 14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It rushes down the steep slopes as a moun- 
tain torrent, gathering volume as it goes on account 
of the numberless feeders which pour into it. 

« From its source in the Himalayas to its mouth in the 
Bay of Bengal, every -foot of its course is holy ground. 
After the lapse of twenty centuries, and the rise and fall 
of rival religions, veneration for the Ganges still remains 
a cardinal part of Hinduism.”! Special spots along its 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
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course have a special sanctity. To drink or bathe in its 
waters at these places confers a special virtue, and washes 
away sin. 

Thousands of pilgrims and priests visit these spots 
every year at stated festivals; and thousands more, un- 
able to do so, receive from their priests portions of the 
sacred water carried to them in bottles. 

When, at Hurdwar, the Ganges leaves the mountain 
region and enters the plains, it begins to be navigable 
for small vessels, although more than 1300 miles from 
its mouth. As it flows along, its countless feeders, 
connected with a network of canals of British con- 
struction, supply an ever-increasing area with facilities 
for navigation and of irrigation for fertile ricefields. 

Below Allahabad, where it takes in the Jumna on 
the right bank and the Gumti and Gogra on the left, its 
waters are crowded 
with craft of every 
kind and size. The 
; changesinthedepth 
= c I W j . and width of the 

i ` Sop -` river at different 
periods of the year 
are great. At its 
broadest part in the 
dry season it is 3 
miles wide and 
about 30 feet deep; 
but when, in the 
wet season, its 
waters are swollen 
by the melting 
snows of the Hima- 
layas, and the num- 
berless rushing 
streams which pour 
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Pilgrims Bathing in the Ganges at Benares 
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into it, many of them larger than the largest river in 
Britain, the river increases in depth to 80 feet, overflows 
its low banks and spreads far and wide over the level 
plains, so that the villages, protected by their embank- 
ments, look like numerous little islands rising from the 
broad expanse of water. 

About 200 miles from the sea the Ganges is joined 
by the Brahmaputra, a larger and longer river, which 
rises on the northern slopes of the Himalayas. Neither 
river can be said to swallow up the other. They make 
their way together through the Sunderbunds into the 
Bay of Bengal. The delta or Sunderbunds is a maze 
of marshy islands some hundred miles broad, covered 
with dense jungle, and habitable only by wild beasts. 
At the western end of the delta is the chief navigable 
channel, the Hugli, on which Calcutta stands. 

A longer river than the Ganges is the Indus, which 
drains the north-western portion. of India; and which, 
being the earliest known to Europeans, gave its name 
to the country. This river rises in the Himalayas at 
a height of 22,000 feet; and during the first 400 miles 
of its course it falls at the rate of about 20 feet in every 
mile. The current therefore is strong and swift, and the 
rushing stream carries with it an enormous amount of 
earth, which is deposited in the lower part of its course 
or carried out to sea. 

The bed of the river is thus gradually raised, and 
a new channel has to be found. The channel is so 
shifting that few large towns have been built upon its 
banks; and in dry weather it is often so choked with 
sandbanks as to make navigation difficult. 

The chief tributaries of the Indus are five large 
streams, which give to the district through which they 
flow the name of the Punjab, or ‘‘Five Rivers”. Be- 
tween these tributaries lie great fertile plains, which 
yield pasturage to camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. 
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The rivers of the Deccan have not so much room to 
flow in, and often come down from the mountains too 
swiftly to be navigable; but some of them, the Godavery, 
the Kistna, and the Narbada, are eight to nine hundred 
miles long. The upper part of the Narbada is famous 
for its beautiful scenery, especially where it runs between 
the marble rocks of Jabalpur. These make one of the 
grand sights of India, as the Trossachs do of Scotland, 
or the Lakes of Killarney of Ireland. 

Many of the Indian rivers are almost dried up in 
summer, and the people have much difficulty in obtain- 
ing water for their needs. All over the country there 
are lakes, both natural and artificial, which go by the 
name of tanks. 

Canals are made to bring the water where it is 
wanted. It is also got from wells, often so deep that 
the buckets must be drawn up by creaking windlasses, 
bullocks and other beasts of burden being used to work 
them. Water being so precious, we can readily under- 
stand how the huge watercourses, on which the Hindus 
and their crops depend, came to be almost worshipped 
by them, as well as the snowy mountains from which 
the water-bringing rivers descend. 
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Artificial Irrigation: a Persian Wheel 
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The Climate 


India is a country of many climates. Its great size, 
the different elevations of its surface, and its varying 
rainfall, all produce differences of climate. While people 
on the plains may be half-stifled by heat, those on the 
“hills” may be glad of a fire. Speaking generally, it 
may be said to have a tropical climate, with a fierce 
sunheat, trying, and even dangerous to Europeans 
unless proper care is taken. For instance, a thick 
covering for the head, such as a pith helmet, is neces- 
sary to shelter from the pitiless rays of the burning sun; 
and even the natives, accustomed to the climate from 
birth, wear their turbans indoors, and uncover their 
feet oftener than their heads. 

The Vale of Kashmir, in the north-western corner, 
5000 feet above the sea, and surrounded by snow-clad 
peaks, is like an earthly paradise of woods and gardens, 
with a climate of almost changeless spring. Lower 
down, yet standing too high to be watered by the 
rivers of the central plain, we have the Great Indian 
Desert, across which blow burning winds, sometimes 
laden with clouds of stinging dust. 

After one of these storms there is a fog for two or 
three days, due to dust particles suspended in the air, 
through which the sun shines like a ball of glowing 
copper. Rain may not fall in this district for two or 
three years together; then all at once it comes in tor- 
rents, drowning the thirsty land for a time. 

These are only examples of the remarkable contrasts 
to be met with in India, which includes burning deserts, 
and icy mountain heights too cold for human life. 

As a rule, from April to June there is a dry heat in 
the interior, increasing in intensity till the monsoon 
bursts and the rainy season begins. This dry heat is 
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more bearable by most Europeans than the less intense, 
but moister and more ‘‘hothouse” air of the coast 
lands, which is particularly disagreeable and unwhole- 
some. So hot do things become, that to touch in the 
afternoon any ironwork or stone masonry that has been 
exposed to the midday sun is painful and may even 
cause blisters. 

Europeans keep indoors as 
much as they can in the day- 
time during this hot season, 
keeping the rooms as dark and 
cool as possible, and aired by 
‘‘punkas”, that is, huge 
screens, which native servants 
keep constantly swinging from 
the ceiling. We at home open 
our windows for fresh air; but 
they have to close theirs against 
the sun, and let in the fiery air 
only through wetted screens of 
grass hung in the doorway. 

Towards the end of June a 
steady wind, called the south- 
west monsoon, springs up and 
. blows from the Indian Ocean. 

Punka “boy” As it comes over thousands of 

miles of ocean, it is loaded 

with moisture by the time it strikes on the Western 
Ghats and the eastern end of the Himalayas. 

The condensation produced on reaching these moun- 
tain ranges results in heavy downpours of rain until 
September. The cooling of the air is at first delightful. 
But this pleasant feeling does not last long. During 
the first fall there is a seething, hissing noise as the 
raindrops reach the hot ground and sink into it. But 
vapour soon rises, and the air gets very humid. The 
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damp heat is most unpleasant. Headache is one of 
many ills that attend it. One’s clothes are damp night 
and day, and it is difficult to dry them. Chills and 
fevers are frequent. Instead of windows and doors 
having shrunk and being too small for their frames, 
they are now swollen and too large to fit. 

The sun is rarely seen. The rain comes down in 
torrents; the land is drenched. Streams become rush- 
ing rivers, rivers swollen torrents. Trade almost ceases. 
Great floods occur; and, far as the eye can see, nothing 
is visible but villages, trees, and temples standing out as 
if they were floating on the water. 

On the subsidence of the floods, some rivers are found 
to have changed their courses for miles, and bridges 
have sometimes been left standing on dry land with no 
stream beneath. 

Among the hills of Assam the rainfall is so great, that 
the smaller vegetation and loose soil are washed by the 
deluge over the cliffs. At the foot of these can be seen 
for miles a mass of boulders and rubbish, filled in with 
vegetation, and said to be surrounded by an atmosphere 
of deadly gases in which no animal can live. 

Unpleasant as the wet season is to Europeans through 
the rain and heat, it is made worse by the insects, which 
are very numerous and troublesome, and make life in 
the tropics a burden. 

Towards the end of the monsoon the temperature falls 
rapidly; and he must be a healthy man who can with- 
stand the sudden change without illness. But by about 
the middle of September the rains become lighter, and 
people remark, ‘‘ Quite a cold feeling in the air to-day ”. 
There is then—in the north at least—a prospect of five 
or six months of real cool weather, when work can 
proceed without interruption from storm, flood, and 
illness, and when one gradually forgets the troubles of 
the previous half year of heat and rain. i 
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Indian Native School 


The People 


The inhabitants of India present one of the strangest 
collections of human beings that ever peopled a country. 
About eighty different languages and nearly two hun- 
dred dialects are spoken in the land; and violent race 
hatreds exist even amongst people who are meeting 
each other daily and hourly. 

Over the surface of British India there are scattered 
1500 towns and 550,000 villages, and in the Native 
States quite a third as many. Many of these villages 
are in forests and jungles, and in waste rocky or 
Swampy tracts, where it is difficult to get at them. 
Tens of thousands of villagers have lived in or near 
their own village all their lives, and know nothing of 
the world beyond. 

The villages consist of very small houses, with mud 
walls and floors, or built here and there of sun-dried 
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bricks. The floors of the huts are usually bare, and 
many have patches of damp, or small pools of water, 
round which the occupier walks rather than clear them 
up. No chairs or tables are used, all meals being taken 
on the floor. A small movable stove, some brass or 
earthenware drinking vessels, a few cooking pots, and 
sometimes a bedstead or two of the simplest kinds, are 
all that the room contains. When the weather is cold, 
and cooking is done indoors, the smoke escapes through 
the door, or through a small hole in the wall which 
serves as a window, for there is no chimney. 

The ryots, or villagers, live quiet, monotonous lives. 
Apart from their work in the fields during the plough- 
ing, sowing, and reaping, they occupy themselves in 
keeping cattle, making earthen vessels, weaving coarse 
cloth, thatching, chopping wood, pressing sugar from 
the cane, preparing meals, or in smoking hookahs. 
They are a patient people. The chief point of interest 
about them is that there are two hundred and thirty 
millions of them. They are clothed in calico, and feed 
on unleavened cakes, called chapatis, and on pulse. 
The villager has two distractions— marriages and 
funerals. At these he turns out in his best clothing, 
feasts all his neighbours, and spends all he possesses 
and more. To make up for it, he borrows from the 
village banya or shopkeeper, gets more and more into 
debt, and dies leaving to his son a debt which he cheer- 
fully undertakes, for it was the way of his forefathers 
before him. This is the rule of his life. What was 
good enough for his forefathers is good enough for 
him. So he ploughs the land; reaps his crops as his 
ancestors did a thousand years ago; and looks askance 
on all improvements. The ryot’s life is a hard one. — 
But in some ways it is not so hard to be poor in India 
as in Britain. Hindus eat no meat, but live chiefly on 
rice and other grains. It has been calculated that on 
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an average the natives of India have each only three- 
halfpence a day to liveon. Give the Hindu one cooked 
meal of rice a day, a thatched hut to keep off the sun, 
a grass mat or a wicker-work bed to lie down upon, a 
cotton cloth to wrap about his waist, and he does not 
trouble much, unless to please the priests and the idols 
he worships. 

In India the bulk of the population are Hindus, by 
religion at least, and the Hindu religion is a sadly 
superstitious one. Pious Hindus honestly believe that 
they are right in what seems to us the worship of 
hideous idols and the performance of degrading cere- 
monies. Their whole life is governed by customs, 
which keep them from trying to make things better. 

Such a hindrance is the system of caste, by which 
members of the same caste make a religious duty of 
keeping to themselves. 

Members of different castes cannot marry, will not eat 
together, and must not touch food cooked by an inferior. 
Indeed, a high-caste Hindu will throw away his dinner 
and go hungry if the shadow of an outsider has fallen 
-on it; and he thinks himself polluted by drinking out 
of an inferior’s cup. Each trade and occupation is a 
Separate caste, the members of which look on it as 
wicked to lend a hand in another’s business. A rich 
house must keep a dozen idle servants to do the work 
of one, because the man who makes a bed may not 
Sweep out a room, and he who grooms a horse is not 
of the caste that waters a garden. 

One great sign of a people’s advancement or back- 
wardness in civilization is the way it behaves to women. 
Amongst the Hindus women are looked on as of no 
use except to be the wives or servants of men. Among 
the better classes women are kept closely shut up, and 
are never allowed to see or be seen by any man but 
their husbands, to whom they may be said to be sold 
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rather than married. So great is the superstition, 
that the women themselves look on this slavery as quite 
natural. Child marriage is the rule, and the woman 
unhappy enough to be left a widow, becomes an outcast, 

The Mohammedans, too, have their superstitious cus- 
toms. In Bombay may often be seen the high black 
hats and white garments of the Parsis. These are de- 
scendants of old Persian fire worshippers, who, hun- 
dreds of years ago, went there as exiles from their 
native land. Though not numerous, they are an in- 
telligent and progressive people. Like the Jews, they 


succeed as men of. business, and a great part of the ` 


trade of India is in their hands. 

The Parsis have such a reverence for fire that they 
will not burn their dead on wooden pyres, as the Hindus 
do. They practise the strange custom of laying their 
dead on the top of high towers, there to be eaten by 
vultures. These ‘‘ Towers of Silence” make a feature 
of the scenery about Bombay, and other cities of Western 
India where the Parsis have settled. 


Employments of the Indian People 


Most of our people live in large towns, where trade 
and manufactures are carried on; but by far the greater 
part of the Hindus are country folk, working on the land. 
The ryot, or farmer, tills his fields in the old way, the 
only one he knows. Large farms and costly machinery 
are not to be thought of. He scratches the ground with 
a rough wooden plough, drops in the seed, and lets the 
rain and the sun do the rest. When his spring and 
autumn crops are ripe, he squats on the ground to reap 
them in handfuls with a crooked sickle, taking a quarter 
of an acre for a good day’s work, 
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We have introduced into India cotton mills, oil mills, 
and jute works; but these employ only a small part 
of the population. The Indians have always had some 
manufactures of their own, that of fine goat’s-hair 
shawls, for instance, for which Kashmir is famous. 
Some of these shawls are made with not less than 
sixty shades of colour arranged in beautiful patterns. 
A single shawl often takes weeks to finish, sometimes 
even years; and a very elaborate one may cost as much 
as a thousand pounds. Garments and turbans of silk, 
sometimes interwoven with gold thread, are also beauti- 
fully made by Indian workmen. 

Gold and silver working is another trade in which 
Indian artisans excel, though they use what may seem 
to us rude tools. The money of India is chiefly silver, 
counting being done in rupees, fifteen of which are 
equal to our sovereign, while the lowest coin is the 
pie, about twelve of which go to a penny. The ryot 
saves up the rupees, and when his daughter is married 
he has them made into 
silver bangles and other 
ornaments, which she 
takes with her as her 
fortune. 

The ryots are so fond 
of outdoing one another 
in costly and noisy fes- 
tivities, that they not 
only waste all their own 
savings on fireworks and 
on stuffing their friends 
with sweetmeats, but 
borrow money for the 
purpose, which they are 
not always able to repay. 

The poor ryot is too 


Indian Native Tailor and Knife-grinder 
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often completely in the power of moneylenders, who, in 
India, do a good business for themselves if not for their 
neighbours. Another strange profession here is that of 
marriage makers. Boys and girls are engaged to each 
other as mere children, and the go-between gets a fee 
for bringing suitable couples together. 

There are other trades in India which strike us as 
curious, most of them a matter of caste. There are 
the bhistis, or water carriers, who take water about in 
skin bags, which only a man of low caste may handle. 
There are the dhobiss, or washermen, who wash shirts 
as much by thumping at a riverside as by scrubbing, 
and make havoc of the buttons in`a way that would 
scandalize our careful housewives. There are the 
tailors, or needlemen, who sit crosslegged at their em- 
ployer’s door till they have finished the job given them. 
There are beggars, who sometimes make so good a 
thing of their business as to be able to ride on horse- 
back. There are jugglers and acrobats extraordinarily 
clever at the tricks of their trade. There are villages 
inhabited by professional thieves, who, when hired for 
it, are said to make excellent watchmen against other 
robbers. Till our Government put them down, there 
was even a set of villains called thugs, who made it 
their occupation to murder unsuspecting travellers. 

The fellow who has no other trade likes to be a ser- 
vant or an official. A native nobleman must havea band 
of idle, swaggering followers; and quite a small English 
household in India needs as many as a dozen servants. 

Their chief ambition is to get some place under 
Government—as policeman, doorkeeper, or clerk—which 
gives them a chance to play the great man in a small 
way, and to take bribes for doing favours. 

Bakshish is the curse of India, as of all Eastern lands, 
where for it poor men will cringe like dogs, and lie and 
flatter where they dare not bully. 
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Tea Planting in Assam—Pluching the Leaves 


Plant Life in India 


India is a land of contrasts—in people, in climate, in 
scenery, in products. If it is not too hot, it is too cold; 
if not too dry, it is too wet. Upon some of the sandy 
plains in spring, it is not uncommon to find large trees 
which, sending their roots deep down into the water 
below, bloom with fresh green leaves, while the ground 
about and below them is still parched up and strewn 
with dead leaves. 

Where good soil, moisture, and warmth are present, 
plant life is abundant; where these are wanting, it 
ceases to exist. So, along the Malabar coast, up the 
Ganges valley, on the slopes of-the Himalayas, and in 
Assam, where rain is plentiful, vegetation is varied and 


of tropical luxuriance. But from the Indus to the salt 
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marshes of Cutch, where rain seldom falls, where hot, 
dry winds prevail, and the sun is all-powerful, barren 
wastes and desert alone meet the eye. 

Between these extremes India shows every degree of 
fertility. From the summits of the Himalayas we descend 
through a region of mosses and lichens to forests of pine 
trees; and, below these, to thicker forests of oaks, chest- 
nuts, and walnuts. This is the region of cultivation, 
where wheat and tea are grown with great success. 
The lower portions of the range are covered with tropi- 
cal vegetation. 

In the low country there are patches of wild jungle; 
sometimes thin and scrubby, sometimes close, dark, and 
tangled, and often extending into great forests, at the 
foot of the hills. The cultivated plains are dotted with 
groves and spreading trees, whose fruit is not more 
welcome than their shade. 

The most valuable tree of India is the teak, as its 
solid and durable timber does not readily become worm- 
eaten, and can be used in shipbuilding and in the 
making of bridges. The largest tree, however, is the 
banyan, or Indian fig, which throws down its branches 
to take fresh root till the original trunk is surrounded 
by a large family of offshoots, often forming a con- 
siderable wood. One famous banyan grove, now in 
part destroyed by a hurricane, was so large that an 
army of several thousand men could be sheltered 
among its thousands of trunks forming a wood like a 
green hillock. 

Twined among the banyan stems is often seen the 
lighter and more graceful foliage of the pipal, another 
kind of fig, which is looked on by the natives as sacred. 
On the mountains a kind of cedar, called the deodar, 

grows to a great size, its trunk sometimes measuring 
20 feet round or more. Ebony, sandalwood, and other 
choice kinds of timber are also found in various situa- 
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tions. The forests, after long suffering from wasteful- 
ness and neglect, are now carefully managed by British 
officials, who, in many parts, have saved the country 
from becoming a desert for want of planting. 

The British have also made great canals and other 
works, so that in the wet Season, when water pours 
along the rivers, it shall not run to waste as formerly. 
Great reservoirs have been made for storing it, and 
arrangements made whereby it can be sent to distant 
fields to water the growing crops. The crops, which 
are India’s chief wealth, consist mainly of different 
kinds of millet. Next comes rice, the chief food of 
the people of Bengal. It is grown mainly on the 
moist river basins and coast lands, while wheat flourishes 
in the north-west, and barley on the hills. 

Among. other valuable crops a notable one is the 
poppy, cultivated to supply the opium of commerce. 
Cotton is now largely grown and manufactured in India, 
although the native still regards Manchester-made goods 
as the best. The end of a piece on which the Man- 
chester trade mark is stamped commands a higher price 
than the rest. It is looked upon as a desirable orna- 
ment, and the possessor of one is proud of the dis- 
tinction. 

A valuable product, introduced of late years from Peru, 
is the cinchona tree, from 
which comes quinine, a 
valuable medicine; and 
another is coffee, which is 
now grown in the south. 

India is rich in fruits, 
the best known perhaps 
being the mango. Its 
luscious flavour is highly 
approved by some, though 
most British prefer the 


Mango 
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sweetness of the apples grown in the hills. Coconuts 
and plantains are plentiful; as also are figs, dates, and 
pineapples. 

The hotter parts of the country produce large quan- 
tities of spices, and the bamboo is common everywhere. 
In Assam, travellers seldom carry tents. Their servants 
build huts of bamboo instead. The bamboos are cut 
down and rapidly chopped into lengths, and the outside 
skin stripped off and used as string. The thick bamboos 
are driven into the ground at the four corners of the hut 
to be made, and light frames for the sides and roof soon 
fastened together, bound into position, and ‚stuffed in 
between with grass or reeds. Within an hour quite 
a small hamlet of these huts will be constructed as 
a home for the night for man and beast. To the hill- 
man of the Deccan in particular the bamboo is literally 
the ‘‘staff of life”. 

«He builds his house of the bamboo; he fertilizes 
his fields with its ashes; of its stem he makes vessels 
in which to carry water; with two bits of bamboo he 
can produce fire; its young shoots provide a dainty 
dinner dish; and he weaves his sleeping-mat with 
fine slips thereof. The instruments with which his 
women weave their cotton are of bamboo. He makes 
drinking cups of it, and his head at night rests on 
a bamboo pillow; his forts are built of it; he catches 
fish, makes baskets and stools, and thatches his house 
with the help of the bamboo. He smokes a pipe of 
bamboo. Finally, his funeral pile is lighted with bam- 
boo. The hillman would die without bamboo, and the 
one thing he finds hardest to believe is that in other 
countries the bamboo does not grow, and that men 
live in ignorance of it.” 
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Animal Life in India 


By far the most important animal of India is the 
elephant, remarkable alike for its size, strength, and 
usefulness. In its wild state it is a highlander. Huge 
herds of elephants roam over the hilly forest regions, 
crashing their way through the thickets, lazily browsing 
on wild fruits and foliage, or occasionally visiting the 
cultivated lands on the outskirts of villages, from which 
they are scared by the waving of torches, the blowing of 
horns, and the beating of tomtoms. 

Many are caught in strong compounds formed of 
Stout timber or trunks of trees, so carefully disguised 
that it is not until the great creatures are actually inside 
that they recognize the trap into which they have been 
enticed or driven. Tame elephants are used in taming 
their wilder brothers, and appear to find a pleasure in 
doing it. Elephants are used as beasts of burden, for 
hunting tigers in the jungle, and for many other kinds 
of work and show. 

In pushing with his forehead, or in raising great 
weights with his trunk, the elephant shows wonderful 
ability. He will gather his own fodder, handing up 
sheaves of grass to be stacked on his back, or will uproot 
trees one by one as ordered, and pile them on each other. 

The most terrible beast in India is the tiger. At his 
masterful roar the jungle is troubled; the monkeys 
scamper to the hilltops chattering in rage and alarm; 
birds scream out loud warnings; the deer take to flight; 
and even the jackal slinks away from the neighbourhood 
of this more powerful butcher. Cattle and horses turn 
back trembling from the very smell of such a foe; and 
man himself is not unaffected by the roar and proximity 
of this cruel beast. 

Yet, lurking in his lair, or in the deep recesses of 
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the jungle, the tiger is seldom seen during the day 
unless he is sought for. He is credited with as strong 
a wish to keep out of man’s way as most men have to 
keep out of his. His lithe body, so hard to distinguish 
from its surroundings, his stealthy tread, his great 


strength, and his extraordinary ferocity, combine to - 


make the tiger the dread of native man and beast. One 
blow from his powerful paw seldom fails to kill his 
victim, whether a cow, a deer, a monkey, or a dog. 

Yet some animals prove a match for him. Among 
these are the elephant and the buffalo. Herds of vil- 
lagers’ buffaloes are said to form square, as it were, 
against the attack of a tiger, facing him and repelling 
him on every side with a bristling defence of strong 
horns. 

Once a tiger has tasted human blood, he becomes 
a “ man-eater ”, and is a great danger to the people of 
the neighbourhood. The dread of him keeps men from 
the fields, women from the well, and children close to 
their mothers’ side. Houses are barricaded, and the vil- 
lagers will not stir forth unless in bands. Welcome to 
them then is the help of the white ‘‘ Sahib”, who is only 
too pleased to ‘‘have a shot” at the villagers’ enemy, 
and often willing to undergo any exertion to secure it. 

The lion is now very rare in India; so is the rhino- 
ceros; but bears are common among the hills, and ani- 
mals of the cat tribe, such as panthers, in the plains. 
One kind of cat, the cheetah, a sly and cruel animal, 
something like a leopard in appearance, is tamed and 
trained by the natives to hunt deer and antelopes. Its 
eyes are bandaged, or hooded like a falcon’s. When 
game is near, the head is uncovered, the leash slipped, 
and the cheetah dashes for its prey with the silence of 
a cat and the speed of a greyhound. 

In consequence of the great loss of life every year 
from wild animals in India, rewards are offered for their 
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destruction by the Government; and in many districts 
the numbers have been greatly reduced. Still, however, 
there are nearly 20,000 persons killed annually by these 
scourges, and nearly a hundred times as many cattle. 

The most deadly creatures to man are the venomous 
serpents that infest the country, especially one small 
snake no larger than an adder, which, lurking unseen 
in the grass, kills thousands of the barefooted natives. 
Indian girls wear bangles on their ankles, so that the 
tinkling may scare away the snakes from the path on 
their approach. Englishmen with their strong boots and 
close putties are less liable to be bitten; but they often 
come upon snakes which have stolen into their houses, 
meaning no harm, yet most deadly when disturbed. 

Hindus have a great dislike to shedding blood, and 
will not willingly kill an animal even for food. Cows 
and monkeys are held as 
sacred animals. This ex- 
plains why it is that the 
former are to be met with 
in the streets of towns, 
decorated with flowers and 
doing as they please; and 
` also why monkeys must 
not be meddled with, how- 
ever great a nuisance they 
may make themselves. 
When monkeys come to 
steal his fruit, a pious 
native thinks it wicked to 
drive them away; rather 
he sets out food for them, 
under the idea that this is 
a work of charity. The 
European farmer would 
prefer a shot-gun. 


Cheetah and Keeper 
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Street Scene, Bombay 


Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras’ 


Bombay has been called the “ Eye of India”. It is 
certainly a singular city. The first sight of it is astonish- 
ing. ‘* You seem to have strayed into a dream. There 
are different beasts and birds in the streets, different 
clothes worn, different meal times and different food— 
the very commonest things are altered. 

« You fix your eye on the little fawn-coloured, humped 
oxen in the street, on the blue crows that hop about in 
the gutters. They are the very commonest things in 
India, but how uncommon to us—bullocks with humps, 
common crows, yet blue! 

“ Bombay reveals itself as a city of contrasts. Along 

1 This and the succeeding chapter are largely based upon G. W. Stevens's admir- 


able book, /7 /zdia, published by Messrs. Blackwood, Edinburgh. The passages 
in inverted commas are quoted with more or less adaptation. 
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the sea front one splendid building follows another. 
At their feet huddle flimsy huts of matting, thatched 
with leaves, which a day’s rain would reduce to pulp. 
You sit in a marble-paved building and look out over 
gardens of heavy red and violet flowers, toward choking 
alleys, where half-naked idolaters herd by families to- 
gether in open-fronted rooms, and filth runs down the 
gullies to hollows in the sunken street.” 

In one quarter, you see the weaver twirling his 
coloured wools on a hand loom, as his forefathers did 
a thousand years before him; and round the corner 
you see black smoke pouring from a hundred mills, 
producing great quantities of cotton goods that defy 
the world for cheapness. | 

Yet Bombay will never let you forget that it is a great 
city. If it had no mills, it would be renowned for its 
port; if it had neither mills nor port, it would be 
famous for its beauty. It lies at the southern end of 
a long narrow island off the west coast, and has a 
population of 800,000 souls. “Forty languages, it is 
said, are habitually spoken in its bazaars. Then every 
race has its own costume; so that the streets of Bombay 
are a tulip garden of vermilion, crimson, orange, and 
flame-coloured turbans; of men in blue, and brown, and 
emerald waistcoats; of women in cherry-coloured satin 
skirts, or in mantles which, drawn from the head across 
the bosom, make them shine like grasshoppers.” 

At busy times of the day its narrow streets are blocked 
with a noisy, good-humoured crowd of men and women, 
innumerable ox-carts, fakirs, pedlars, beggars, water 
carriers, dogs, crows, kites, pigeons, and parrots. 
“(Then think of the factory smoke, the numberless bales 
of cotton, the hive of coolies, the panting steamers in 
the harbour, the grim-eyed batteries, and the white war- 
ships, and agree that Bombay is a queen among cities.” 

Calcutta, situated on the east bank of the Hugli, is 
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the seat of Government for more than half the year, and 
is the sixth capital which Bengal has had during the 
last six centuries. 

It is more than two hundred years since the East 
India Company first established its factory at Calcutta, 
The city of to-day has a purely modern and English 
aspect, which you do not find elsewhere in India. 

Not only are the chief buildings English, but build- 
ings of good stand- 
ing. ‘Almost every 
one has its portico, 
its pillars, its balus- 
traded roof. It is 
essentially a city of 
business. Ifincotton 
it cannot compare 
with Bombay, it has 
more jute spinning; 
and it is the chief 
mart for the indigo 
and tea planters of 
Behar” and Assam. 

On the Bee at Calcutta On any day, at 
any hour, the Hugli 
carries a traffic that would not disgrace the Pool of 
London. Steamers by the dozen, and smaller crafts by 
the score, ply up and down its waters—‘‘ narrow open 
canoes with a tiny deck-house, or fat barges almost as 
broad as they are long, built all over with bamboo into 
floating cottages. The bigger ships lie three and four 
deep along the shore—liners and tramps. You can 
travél ten or twelve miles on a trolley round the 
wharves and docks of Calcutta,” and see vessels and 
sailors from nearly every country in the world. 

Through the innumerable cornfields of Hindustan, 

and over the rolling dry downs of the Deccan, we come 
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to Madras. You approach it along broad roads of red 
sand, through arches of red-berried banyans, and thick 
groves of dipping palms. ‘‘In pools and streams of soft 
green water, men fish with rods, only their black heads 
visible above the surface. The people are the people 
we imagine Hindus to be, half-naked, any colour from 
yellow to dark-brown, sharp-featured and quick-eyed, 
with heads close-clipped before and streaming with 
ragged locks behind; the fat Brahman under his white 
umbrella, and the moist waterman under the jars swung 
from his bamboo pole.” 

Madras itself spreads out for miles and miles: you 
might call it a city of suburbs. ‘It is more embowered 
in green than the greenest city farther north. On one 
side is the surface of the turquoise sea, the white line 
of surf, the leagues of broad, empty, yellow beach; on 
the other the forest of European Madras, dense, green, 
rolling away onward, until you can hardly see where it 
passes into the paler green of the fields. Madras is 
never cold, and never very hot; never very wet, and 
never very dry.” Yet it is far behind Bombay and Cal- 
cutta in importance; and, since the development of rail- 
ways in the north, it is a shadow of its former self. 


Some Famous Cities: Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Lucknow 


Delhi is the most historic city in all India. It may 
not be the oldest, though it claims to date back for 
about a thousand years before the Christian era. Its 
existence has not been uneventful. Plundered and 
overthrown by its enemies again and again, Delhi has 
risen each time from its ruins to a fresh lease of life. 


rast 
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The Jama Masjid, Deihi 


Hindus, Afghans, Persians, and Moguls have in turn 
held it; and the marks of their successive occupations 
are visible in the extensive ruins of temples, arches, 
pillars, and mosques which lie beyond the limits of the 
modern city. The latter was founded in the early part 
of the seventeenth century by the Moguls, who made 
it their capital. Each succeeding emperor expended 
wealth in adorning it with all the lavish beauty of 
Eastern fancy, until the inhabitants in boastful pride 
proclaimed their city the equal of heaven. 

“ More than a century ago, in 1803, General Lake 
took Delhi for Britain; and British it has remained 
ever since, except for those few months, in 1857, when 
the mutineers held it, until its recapture by the British 
troops led by Nicholson.” 

Viewed from a height, ‘‘it seems more like a wood 
than a city. Only the snowy domes and tall minarets, 
the cupolas and gilded pinnacles showing through the 
green, betray the great and populous city that nestles 
below. One of its mosques, the Jama Masjid, is said 
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to be the largest in the world. A vast structure of red 
sandstone, white marble, and gold, rises from a platform 
so high, it seems almost like a hill. Above the brass- 
mounted doors of the mosque rise red portals so huge 
that they almost dwarf the whole—red galleries above 
them, white marble domes above them, white marble 
minarets rising higher yet, with pillars and cupolas and 
gilded pinnacles above all.” 

Other buildings in this wonderful city are equally 
striking in their sumptuous Oriental style, compelling 
admiration and even amazement. Then turn from gor- 
geous palaces into the main thoroughfare, Silver Street. 
“You plunge into the dense squalor that is also so 
typical of India. The houses totter and lean together. 
Everywhere the stone is dirty, the wood lacks paint.” 

The street is thronged with people varied in colour 
and dress; bullocks, ‘‘in necklaces of white and yellow 
flowers, sleep across the pavements, donkeys stroll into 
the shops, and goats nibble at the vegetables piled for 
sale down the centre of the street. Here is a jeweller’s 
booth, gay with tawdry paint; next, a baker's, with the 
shopkeeper snoring on his low counter, and everything 
thick with dust. At one step you smell incense; at the 
next, garbage. And, stranger than all, standing out 
above the houses, you see mill chimneys blackening 
the sky. For Delhi produces cotton goods of excellent 
quality.” 

Farther down the Jumna is Agra, another city of the 
Great Moguls, and one of the most interesting in India. 
The Fort of Agra is a citadel a mile or two round, its 
walls enclosing a bewildering jumble of palaces, pa- 
vilions, towers, arcades, mosques, and gardens that 
remind one vividly of the Arabian Nights. When the 
Mutiny broke out, the small British force in Agra was 
compelled to retire to the Fort. Then the mob rose at 
once, plundered the city, and murdered every Christian, 
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European or native, upon whom they could lay their 
hands. For three months the British were shut up in 
the Fort, though making occasional raids against the 
rebels. Then, relief arriving, the mutineers were re- 
pulsed after a short contest, which completely broke 
their power. 

Agra possesses many famous buildings; but none is 
so famous as the noted Taj Mahal, probably the most 
renowned and beautiful building in the world. Writers 
vie with one another in their expressions of admiration 
of the exquisite beauty and delicacy of form and pro- 
portion of this wonderful structure. It was erected by 
one of the Mogul emperors in memory of his wife. In 
all the world no queen ever had such a monument. It 
is as large as a cathedral; twenty thousand workmen 
were employed for twenty-two years in its construction, 
and its cost is estimated in millions of pounds. 

Benares, on the Ganges, is a place of great impor- 
tance, famous all over India for the making of excellent 
silks, shawls, embroidery, brocades, and brass work. 
But it is far more famous as the Holy City of the 
Hindus. It has been the home of Hinduism for ages, 
and is probably the most ancient city in India. The 
longing of every 
pious Hindu is to 
visit this place of 
spotless holiness, 
to wash away his 
blackest sins in 
the sacred river, 
and ensure for 
himself the bliss 
of an eternity in 
Paradise. The 
palaces which 
fringe the river- 


The Taj Mahal, Agra 
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side are full of aged relatives of their owners, come 
from all parts of India, cheerfully and patiently waiting 
for the happiness of death, for Benares is to them the 
very gate of heaven. 

The city is extremely picturesque. It lies on a bend 
of the Ganges, along the crest of a hill rising about 
100 feet above the water. Viewed from the river it 
presents an unbroken front of three miles of palaces, 
temples, and mosques, surmounted with domes and 
pinnacles. Great flights of stone steps lead down to 
the water’s edge, and all day long there is to be seen 
an immense crowd of brown-skinned worshippers, of 
all ages and ranks, bathing in the river or praying by 
its edge. 

Pilgrims from every part of India, in every variety of 
costume, gather together under huge straw umbrellas; 
sit at the feet of learned preachers; gaze in awe at holy 
fakirs; or crowd in and out of the water; while up and 
down the banks flows an endless procession of pilgrims, 
beggars, tramps, hawkers, sacred bulls and cows, 
preachers, nobles, dogs, and inquisitive Western 
tourists. 

A more moving sight to British eyes is the ruins 
of the Residency at Lucknow, where, during the 
Mutiny, a band of our people held out for months 
against a swarm of fierce foes. Their fortifications were 
little better than low mud walls, and at one place they 
were separated from the enemy only by the width of 
a road. Twice a small British army fought its way 
to their relief through miles of streets and palaces, 
garrisoned by sepoys, who in their tens of thousands 
had not been able to enter these poor defences, where 
“ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 
flew”. The ruins are preserved, blacked and broken 
as they stood, for a monument of one of the most 
famous feats. of British valour. 
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Burma 


Burma is probably the most prosperous province of 
British India. Yet in its peoples, religions, customs, 
and buildings it differs widely from India proper. 

Watered throughout its length by the great river 
Irawadi and its tributaries, drought is unknown; the 
soil is always fertile, and gives a generous return to 
the cultivator. : 

Throughout the four winter months from November 
to February the climate is good, with an entire absence 
of rain; the sky is bright and clear, and the nights cool. 
At other seasons of the year the climate is uncomfortably, 
if not dangerously hot, for Europeans. 

Early in the seventeenth century the East India Com- 
pany established factories along the Irawadi for trad- 
ing purposes, but together with other Europeans they 
were soon expelled from the country by the Burmese. 
Later in the century, however, European traders were 
allowed to return, but received little encouragement 
from the natives. 

From its position near the mouth of the Irawadi, 
Rangoon was bound to become the chief trading centre 
of the country. Yet such were the difficulties the 
Burmese placed in the way of peaceful traders, that 
even as late as the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the average number of European seagoing craft arriving 
and departing from Rangoon annually was only twenty. 
Rangoon itself was but a small and insignificant village. 
To-day it is the third seaport in British India, being 
surpassed only by Calcutta and Bombay in the extent 
and variety of its trade. Its development has taken 
place as a result of British rule. How this has come 
about it may be worth while to enquire. 

At the beginning of last century Burma had the mis- 
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fortune, only too common in Eastern countries, to be 
ruled by a very cruel monarch, having very rudimentary 
ideas of mercy. Refugees, fleeing from his cruelty, 
escaped into the British territory which adjoined Burma 
in the north. Demands were made by the Burmese 
King for them to be given up; and, these being refused, 
the Burmese entered British territory in search of the 
refugees. No satisfactory explanation being given for 
this high-handed proceeding, and all attempts at peace- 
ful solution being treated with contempt by the Burmese 
King, war broke out in 1824, and the Burmese were de- 
feated. 

But their rulers seemed incapable of learning wisdom 
from experience. The British representatives at the 
Burmese court were treated with the greatest contempt; 
and indignities and insults were poured on them. It 
is a custom in Burma that an inferior must sit before 
his superior in such a way that his feet may not be seen; 
for the Burmese despise the feet. When it was at- 
tempted to enforce this rule on British officials, diffi- 
culties arose. They declined to take off their boots 
and sit on the floor with their feet tucked under them, 
when received in audience by the king. Consequently 
matters got rather strained. 

Nor were officials the only ones treated with contempt. 
Every opportunity was seized by the Burmese to irritate 
the British. The captains and crews of two British 
trading vessels were thrown into prison and heavily 
fined for imaginary offences. Another’ captain, for 
walking along a beaten track across the embank- 
ment of the river at Mandalay, to avoid a muddy bit 
of road, was seized, put into the stocks, and kept as 
an object of public derision for two hours. All appeals 
for enquiry and justice were treated with disdain, and 
war broke out again in 1852, with the same result 


as before. 
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But matters reached a climax when the cruel King 
Thibaw ascended the throne in 1879. This monster at 
once gave orders for the massacre of the majority of 
his relations, and in February one of the most atrocious 
massacres on record was perpetrated. Eight cartloads 
of murdered princes alone were thrown into the Irawadi 
next day, while the bodies of women and children, mur- 
dered by ruffians released from jail, and maddened by 
drink for the purpose, were cast into a great pit. 

A further massacre of princesses followed. Remon- 
strances by the British were unheeded, or treated with 
the usual disregard, and so their ambassador was with- 
drawn from the Burmese Court. Misrule, disorder, and 
robbery afterwards became so prevalent in the country, 
and the state of terror so great under the rule of this 
butcher, that early in 1884, some quarter of a million 
of her people fled from Upper to Lower Burma, seeking 
British protection. 

In September of the same year between two and three 
hundred political prisoners were massacred by order of 
Thibaw, and the whole country became overrun by 
powerful bands of robbers. Neither life nor property 
was safe. So, to restore order, a British force was sent 
to Mandalay in October, 1885. Thibaw surrendered, 
was deposed, and on January 1, 1886, Burma became 
part of the British Empire. For a few years the country 
suffered from the lawlessness of rebel bands, but order 
was gradually restored. 

By the end of 1890 railways had been constructed, 
and more than 4000 miles of telegraph were open to 
use. Trade has increased enormously, as is shown 
by the growth of Rangoon and other places; and with 
its great natural resources further prosperity may be 
expected, 
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Burmese and their Ways 


The religion of the Burmese is Buddhism. The 
priests live together in common in monasteries. 

Every male Burman enters a monastery, as a member 
of the holy order of Buddhists, at some period of his 
life, for not less than seven days. Generally he enters 
as a boy of twelve. If at the end of the time he does 
not wish to become a priest, he may return home, or 
he may stay for a longer trial. If he decides to stay, 
he follows the ordinary life of the priest. 

Every morning he goes out with the other novices 
and with the priests with their shaven heads. He is 
clad in yellow calico, barefooted, and carries round his 
neck a large brass bowl in which he receives the alms 
of the people whose houses he visits. Marching in single 
file, with eyes fixed on the ground, they stand silent 
before the door of each 
house, hiding their faces 
from the gaze of all women- 
kind with a large fan, until 
the housewife comes out and 
places in the begging-bowl 
her offerings of rice, curry, 
fruit, or vegetables, on which 
the inmates of the monastery 
exist, and which the priest 
receives without a word of 
thanks or acknowledement. 

Ninety thousand of these 
yellow-robed men, youths, 
and boys do this daily in 
Burma. The priests:also ` à 
undertaké the teaching of 
the boys below twelve years 


Burmese Novices begging for Food 
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of age. Lessons are learned by repeating aloud, and 
the din from a class of youngsters lying on their 
stomachs in a circle on the ground, yelling to their 
hearts’ content, is deafening. As the Burmese mul- 
tiplication table only goes up to the sacred numbers 
nine times nine, it is somewhat easier than ours. 

Burmese places of worship are called pagodas, and 
the country is literally covered with them. For it is 
the ambition of every Buddhist to build a pagoda as 
soon as he has made sufficient money to do so. There 
are millions of them in the country in every stage of 
ruin and decay, and in some places the Burmese say 
you cannot move hand or foot without touching a sacred 
thing. 

There seems no reverence in their worship. ‘‘ Every- 
one chatters and talks in the midst of other people’s 
prayers; those who are praying look about them on 
their knees, with nods and smiles for their friends. 
Stray dogs prowl in and out in search of food; and 
everybody, old and young, male and female, smokes 
a cheroot, six or eight inches long.” 

There is no caste among the Burmese as is the case 
with the Hindus, and they are an exceedingly hospitable 
people. Their houses seem as free to anyone as the 
street itself. Indeed, the more interest a stranger shows 
in their homes, their children, their food, or their do- 
mestic arrangements, the better they seem to like it. But 
it is difficult for a stranger to avoid causing them some 
uneasiness, as they are so superstitious. The most ordi- 
nary things, such as causing a sleeping person to awake, 
are held to bring ill-luck on the house. 

When a boy is about fourteen years of age he is 
tattooed from the waist to the knees. It is a most 
painful process. The boy is drugged with opium dur- 
ing the process, but even then he sometimes screams 

; 1 W. Caine. 
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and yells under the continuous pricking of the needle, 
and is mercilessly thrashed. His body and legs swell 
up afterwards to a great size, and it is often many days 
before he can walk about. Some of the designs of 
tattoo work are extremely beautiful. 

The girls have their ears bored. It is an important 
ceremony, though painful to the girl. Music is played 
while the ears are pierced in order to drown the girl’s 
screams. Afterwards the holes are gradually increased 
in size, by inserting reeds of increasing diameter, until 
they will hold the ‘‘ear cylinder”. This is a tube about 
an inch long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
As neither men nor women in Burma have pockets 
in their cotton garments, these holes in the ears are 
useful for carrying small things in. People may often 
be seen carrying through their ear the stump of a half- 
smoked cheroot that is too good to be thrown away. 

A Burman looks down on a native of India, and will 
only be treated as an equal by Europeans. He is very 
lazy. It is often said that a Burman is good for nothing 
but steering a boat or driving acart. Thrift he knows 


A Burmese Pleasure Party 
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nothing about; and when he has accumulated a few 
hundred rupees, he either spends it in building a pagoda 
of sun-dried bricks and plaster, or in giving a series of 
open-air entertainments to all his friends and neighbours. 


Towns and Products 


The chief city of Burma is Rangoon, 30 miles from 
the mouth of the Irawadi. When, in 1852, the 
British took possession of it, it was a mere village. 
Since then it has been practically rebuilt. Now it is 
a stately and wealthy city of over 230,000 inhabitants. 
Its broad streets are lined with solid, brick houses, and 
its river frontage is dotted with quays and wharves. 
Mills of one sort or another occupy the whole of the 
riverside in the suburbs, while up and down the river 
steam launches are continuously passing. 

“ Good, broad, deep, tidal creeks bring to Rangoon 
the produce from the Irawadi, itself navigable for 
upwards of a thousand miles, and gathering in through 
its tributaries the whole of the trade from an enormous 
extent of rich territory.”1 Up and down the length of 
the Irawadi great trading steamers ply, the upper 
decks of which are fitted up as shops of various kinds. 
When one of these steamers arrives at a riverside 
village, the people crowd down to the landing stage 
from miles around to make their purchases. The vessel 
is thronged, and when the usual noisy bargaining 
begins, the din aboard is deafening. 

Rangoon possesses one of the most celebrated and 
highly reverenced Buddhist pagodas in the world. It 
is situated on a low hill, and is as large as an English 
cathedral. It has an umbrella-shaped roof, and the 


1J. Nisbet, in Burma under British Rule, 
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whole structure is covered with thin gold. Small golden 
bells hang about it, which tinkle sweetly when there 
is breeze enough to stir them. Amongst the bells are 
innumerable trinkets of gold, watches, chains, and 
jewels, which have been hung there by pious wor- 
shippers. 

There are few places in the East which can show 
such a picturesque scene as Rangoon on a festival 
day. The Burmese love brilliant-coloured clothing. 
Men and women alike wear petticoats of coloured silk, 
dotted over with coloured flowers, or gorgeous tartans 
of deep red and yellow. The men twist gay bands 
about their heads, and the women fasten their thick 
long black hair into enormous coils, which they decorate 
with natural flowers. These are all set off with white 
linen jackets and smart shawls, while gems glitter in 
their ears, and round their neck and arms. 

Mingling with the gaily-dressed Burmese are the 
soberly clad Shans and Chinese, who affect deep-blue 
raiment, adorned with huge silver buttons, and turbans 
decorated with embroidery striped in red, green, gold, 
and silver; while conspicuous among them all are the 
rich, warm, yellow garments of the priests. All this 
moving swarm of gaily-attired humanity has for its 
background the huge gold pagoda, with its surrounding 
brown teak temples—the whole presenting a scene of 
Striking beauty. 

In the great timber yards of Rangoon are scores of 
thousands of teak logs, brought down the river in rafts. 
The logs sometimes take two or three, and even four 
years to float out from the small streams in the distant 
forests, into the main channel and down to the city. 
In these timber yards it is an interesting sight to watch 
the elephants at work. 

They lift the huge teak logs by the aid of their 
tusks and trunks, and pile them up one upon another 
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with the most amazing precision. When a log is of 
too great a weight for one elephant to manipulate, 
another comes and tenders his aid, and together they 
hoist the huge beam into its place. 


Mandalay, the chief city of Upper Burma, is one of 


“ Elephants a-pilin’ teak” 


the most favoured cities in Asia with regard to position 
and natural beauty. It is situated in the midst of a 
fertile plain, through which the Irawadi meanders, 
and its fine, wide streets are profusely planted with 
noble trees, and dotted with numerous pagodas. But 
amid the wealth of foliage there is much that is sordid. 
Most of the buildings are insignificant structures of 
bamboo, crudely carved in barbaric style, ornamented 
with gaudy colours and cheap gilding, and surmounted 
with corrugated iron roof. 
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The Golden Monastery is a magnificent structure of 
teak, the finest building of its kind in Burma. It js 
carved in the usual elaborate Oriental style, and is 
covered all over with gold leaf. A great many monks 
live in the building, occupying themselves with teach- 
ing, and making sacred books on palm leaves. 

In the streets, specimens of most of the races of the 
-East are to be seen, from the ever-present Chinaman 
to the tattooed hillman, who gathers his hair in a knot 
over the forehead, and is fully dressed with a pair of 
baggy blue trousers. 

About 150 miles from Rangoon is Maulmain, the 
great timber port. The town is situated on the slopes 
of low hills rising from the water’s edge, and has a 
population of about 60,000. The hills are dotted with 
endless pagodas in every state of preservation and de- 
cay, and covered with extensive groves and feathery 
clumps of bamboo. Teak and rice form the staple trade 
of Maulmain. Burma, indeed, is the great natural store- 
house of teak, from which the whole world’s require- 
ments of this invaluable timber is mainly supplied at 
present; and the forests are now carefully managed 
by the Government. 

The country is also rich in minerals of various kinds, 
though the two most valuable, coal and iron, have 
nowhere been found in large quantities. Petroleum 
and gold are produced in fair quantities, and rubies 
are mined about 60 miles from Mandalay. But the 
natural wealth of Burma lies in its fertile plains, 
its damp climate and abundant rainfall, and its vast 
forests, rather than in its mineral products. 
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Ceylon 


Ceylon, the pear-shaped island lying 60 miles to the 
south-east of Cape Comorin, has formed part of Greater 
Britain since the year 1815. Previously, it had been held 
in turn by the Portuguese and the Dutch. In the early 
years of the sixteenth century the former established a 
few factories along the coasts, from which, at intervals, 
they made raids into the interior, plundering the natives, 
and burning everything they could not carry away. 
After an occupation of one hundred and fifty years, they 
were displaced by the Dutch in 1655. These carried 
on a small trade with the natives in fish and salt, re- 
ceiving in exchange nuts, ivory, and honey, until they 
in turn were displaced by the British towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

Since then the island has prospered exceedingly. Its 
population is nearly six times what it then was, the land 
under cultivation is more than eight times as great, and 
its trade has increased tenfold. There are good roads 
and railways, more than four thousand miles of telegraph 
wire, and nearly a thousand of telephone. There are 
also excellent hospitals, colleges, and schools. 

The island is almost joined to the mainland by a 
singular ridge of sunken sandbanks, lying a few feet 
below the surface of the water. The native legend tells 
that Ceylon was Paradise, and when Adam was driven 
thence, he left by this sunken reef, which in consequence 
is called Adam’s Bridge. Among the mountains of the 
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interior is one called Adam’s Peak, where an indenta- 
tion in the ground is fondly reverenced by some as the 
first step Adam took after being driven out of Paradise, 
and just as fondly by others as the footprint of Buddha, 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. 

Numerous small streams water the island, and aid 
the growth of that luxuriant vegetation for which it is 
famous. No one who has seen its long avenues of giant 
bamboos, its groves of waving palms, and its gardens 
of pineapples and other delicious fruit, will wonder that 
people called this island Paradise. Everywhere, espe- 
cially on the streams and lakes, rich flowers run up like 
weeds. Among the trees of its thick forests grow the 
ebony, rosewood, sandalwood, and other valuable trees, 
which are to common timber almost what gems are to 
worthless stones. 

“It is truly impossible”, says Sir Edwin Arnold in 
India Revisited, ‘‘to exaggerate the natural beauty of 
Ceylon. Belted with a double girdle of golden sands 
and waving palms, the interior is one vast green garden 
of nature, disposed into plain and highland; valley and 
peak, where almost everything grows known to the 
tropical world, under a sky glowing with an equatorial 
sun, yet tempered by the cool sea winds. Leaving the 
coast, you travel at first through endless groves of 
palms, between which lie flats of fruitful rice grounds 
and jungly swamp, steaming and teeming with life. 
Every corner where water lodges, or sunrays fall, is seen 
choked with struggling stems, furious to live and 
blossom and bear seed. The hillsides and deep valleys 
display the same fertility. 

“There is on every side a natural wilderness of 
greenery, almost too thick and flourishing even for the 
birds and beasts. In bird and beast life the island is not 
so rich as the Indian mainland. Even the black crows 

are less numerous than their grey brethren of India; and 
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swallows, sparrows, and a few others are almost the 
only birds to be everywhere seen. Tigers are not 
found at all. Elephants are numerous, but smaller 
than those of India, though they are highly valued on 
account of their docility.” 

Peacocks, parrots, and magnificent fowls, called jungle- 
cocks, may indeed be found by those who hunt them 
out in the forests, which also harbour bears, monkeys, 
deer, and snakes. Elephants are not so numerous here 
as they once were. They have been much exported, 
and thinned out by British sportsmen. It is, how- 
ever, no longer lawful to kill this great game without 
a licence from the Government. But the Ceylon ele- 
phant has no tusks, which saves him from being killed 
off, like those of Africa, for the sake of the ivory. 

Coconuts, cinnamon, and coffee used to be the chief 
productions of Ceylon; but of late years coffee-growing 
has fallen off, on account of a disease in the plant, and 
its place is largely taken 
by tea-planting. Ceylon, 
and Assam in the north of 
India, now supply nearly 
all the tea used in Britain. 

To make room for the tea 
plant, the native woods are 
cut and burned away on 
the hillsides, only a few 
trees being allowed to stand 
as shelter for the new plant. 
Drains and paths are made, 
and the tea seeds planted 
at regular intervals. As 
they come up, they are 
covered with dry fern to 
keep off the scorching sun. 
Even when grown, the tea 


Cingalese Man and Woman 
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plants are not much to look at, being kept pruned to 
the height of a few feet, so that the buds and light-green 
shoots may be easily plucked. As these come out, the 
plucking goes on for months. It is done by natives, 
who must be careful not to take the old leaves, the 
tender tips making the best tea. The sacks filled with 
them are often shot down from the hills, hooked on to 
a wire like a telegraph line, along which they run as 
fast as a railway train. 

Then the leaves are brought to a factory, where they 
are left to wither, and rolled till they begin to curl up 
while still green and soft as a kid glove. Next they are 
spread out for a process of fermentation, then dried by 
hot air till they take that hard, curly look so well known 
tous at home. They are afterwards sorted into teas of 
various qualities, according to size, before being care- 
fully packed and exported. 

Rubber planting is becoming an important industry, 
and the island is noted for its precious stones and plum- 
bago mines, as well as for its pearl fishery. 


The Cingalese and their Capitals 


The Cingalese are not a sturdy race. Their moist, 
relaxing climate has robbed them of enterprise and 
industry. A curious feature about them, to a foreigner, 
is that the men look like women, and the women like 
men. Both have long hair; and it is difficult to tell 
which is which, until you notice that the men fasten 
their long dark hair with a tortoise-shell comb and wear 
white calico petticoats, while the women tie their locks 
in a knot with hairpins, and wear a loose white jacket 
over dresses of different colours. 

The Cingalese workman receives a few pence a day 
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for his labour. It seems a very small sum, yet he: is 
not badly off. “He wants no fire, no meat, no woollen 
clothing. His house costs very little; he dresses in a 
shillingsworth of calico, and only wears a pennyworth 
of it when he is working. He is content with two 
meals a day of rice or vegetables, and indulges in 
half a farthing’s worth of dried fish on Sunday. He 
has never felt cold in his life; and the climate he lives 
in enables him to thrive on his simple fare”,! and to 
lead a contented life. 

Colombo, on the west side of the island, is the capital 
of Ceylon. It is situated on a neck of land between a 
magnificent sheet of fresh water and the sea, so that 
every street has its vista ending in bright and sparkling 
water, giving a peculiar charm to the town which is 
seldom present elsewhere. 

The houses are almost hidden in the abundant foliage 
of gardens and trees along the front, and the streets are 
lively with the strangest 
mixture of peoples. 
Malays walk about all in 
white, or white and red; 
Moormen stroll along in 
beehive-shaped hats of 
plaited grass, dyed with 
various colours; while 
Indians, Chinese, Jews, 
Arabs, Parsis mingle in 
coloured confusion. Con- 
spicuous everywhere are 
Buddhist priests, in yel- 
low robes, draped so as to 
leave the right shoulder 
bare, and often attended 
by a boy in white, holding 
aloft a yellow umbrella. 


TW. Caine. 


Buddhist Priests, Ceylon 
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British soldiers and sailors, looking very cool in spot- 
less white uniforms, mingle with the crowd; and dusky 
children of all sorts are to be seen everywhere, wearing 
nothing at all but a bit of string round waist or neck, 
from which hangs a charm to ward off the attacks of 
their favourite devil. 

The pride of Colombo is its breakwater, nearly a mile 
in length. It took nearly ten years to build, and cost 
over £700,000. ‘‘ During the south-west monsoon, the 
sea breaks over the whole length of it in columns of 
spray 50 feet high at least—a wonderful sight.” But 
the harbour is good and safe, and the ‘‘letter-box for 
Eastern Asia”, as Colombo has been called, is now one 
of the most important places of call for big ships in 
Indian waters. 

Outside the harbour numbers of strange-looking craft 
may be seen engaged in fishing. The boat portion is 
a mere knife-edge, just large enough for the fisherman's 
legs. To prevent it from capsizing, a log of wood is 


fastened at the end of two long poles which project from ` 


the side of the canoe. A square of calico serves for a 
sail, and when the breeze freshens, a man is sent from 
the narrow canoe to sit on the balance-log and keep it 
steady. So, in Ceylon, they talk about a ‘‘one-man 
gale” or a ‘‘two-man gale”, according to the number 
of men sent to steady the log. 

Outside the town is a perfect wilderness: of shady 
bowers and flowery lakes and streams. It is possible 
to drive for miles under avenues of grand bamboos and 
palm trees loaded with coconuts, or walk by hedge- 
rows where one can collect lovely ‘‘hothouse” flowers 
that would fetch high prices in England. 

Ceylon is an island of villages, and Kandy, the old 
capital, is not much more than a collection of two or 
three villages. The charm of it lies in its situation and 


1W. Caine. 
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the beauty of its surroundings, placed as it is among 
lakes and gardens, beneath a circle of richly wooded 
hills five or six hundred feet high. Brilliant dragon- 
flies, gorgeously coloured butterflies, and lustrous beetles 
flit about in the sunshine; and at night the scene is lit 
up by glittering fireflies. Great bamboos, a hundred 
feet high, are seen everywhere, and gaily coloured 
creepers knit together the trunks of trees in a mass of 
bloom. 

Temples abound on every hand. One of them con- 
tains ‘‘the sacred tooth of Buddha”, a piece of ivory 
about an inch and a quarter long, which is carried in 
a solemn procession once a year. It is kept in six 
shrines, one inside the other, the whole enclosed in a 
larger shrine of silver gilt, protected by thick iron 
bars. 

Ceylon has always been celebrated for its gems. Fine 
pearls, also, are taken off the coast. The pearl-fishing 
boats set out in large fleets for the banks on which the 
oysters lie, but so deep that they must be brought up 
by diving. The divers take turns in going down, each 
man weighted with a stone to bear him quickly to the 
bottom, where he tries to pick up as many oysters as he 
can in the half-minute or so he can stay under water. 
When he can no longer hold his breath, he signals to 
the men in the boat by tugging at a rope, and they at 
once draw him up. 

The chief danger is from sharks; and to keep them 
off, each boat carries a shark-charmer; and other such 
conjurers stand on the shore muttering prayers and 
performing strange antics that are supposed to drive 
the sharks away. If a shark does attack one of the 
divers, the others can hardly be persuaded to enter the 
water that day, which shows that they only half be- 
lieve in their conjurers. 
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Discovery and Settlement 


From the end of the thirteenth century, when Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, brought back to Europe 
his account of the marvellous wealth and undreamt-of 
splendour of the countries of Eastern Asia, the empires 
of China and Japan, the thoughts of daring Europeans 
were turned to maritime adventure. They hoped to find 
a way by sea to the Indies, and so share in that wonder- 
ful wealth of which they had heard. 

Spain and Portugal took the lead in these early voy- 
ages of discovery, though they were soon followed by 
England and Holland, which towards the close of the 
sixteenth century freed herself from Spanish rule, and 
early in the seventeenth began to build up a colonial 
empire of her own. 

Who first discovered Australia it is difficult to say. 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, each claim 
the distinction. So far as the British are concerned, 
interest in the country may be said to begin with the 
visit of Captain Cook in 1770. Previous to that, what 
little was known of the country was certainly not in its 
favour. 

Said one who visited it: ‘‘The land is for the greatest 
part desert, but in some places inhabited by wild, cruel, 
black savages, by whom some of our crew were mur- 


dered”. 
Another wrote: “It is a foul and barren shore”, and 
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others were equally emphatic as to the barrenness of the 
land and the cruelty of its inhabitants. 

The English buccaneer, Dampier, who had visited the 
country, spoke of it also in unfavourable terms. Of the 
natives he says: “They were the same blinking crea- 
tures with the most unpleasant looks and worst features 
of any people T had ever seen”. 

Dampier’s voyage was made solely for purposes of 
discovery; but Cook, who made greater discoveries, 
set out from Plymouth Sound on August 26, 1768, to 
carry a scientific party to Tahiti to observe a transit 
of Venus; and his exploration was only a matter of 
secondary importance. 

After a quick voyage to the Southern Seas in his little 
ship, the Endeavour, and after the main object of his 
expedition had been accomplished, Cook determined 
to search for the great Southern’ Continent, of which 
the rumour was so persistent, but of which so little was 
known. ` ; 

He sailed along the coast of New Zealand, and then 
steered for the open sea. In three weeks he came in 
sight of Australia, sailed along its eastern shore, and 
finally came to anchor in Botany Bay. Natives opposed 
his landing, as well as all attempts at friendliness; but 
Cook drove them off, and, hoisting the British flag, 
formally took possession of the land 
for his king and country. 

His discoveries excited little in- 
terest at home, where men’s minds 
were more occupied with the con- 
dition of affairs in America. But 
the loss of the American States led 
to the acquisition of Australia. For, 
the American plantations being now 
for ever closed to British criminals, 
and the jails of the country soon 


Captain James Cook 
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becoming filled to overflowing, the authorities at home 
were unpleasantly faced with the serious question of 
what was to be done with the lawbreakers. 

Now came Australia’s opportunity. Cook’s favour- 
able reports were called to mind; and it was soon 
decided to ship convicts to that far-off southern land. 
-On the 13th May, 1787, the first batch of prisoners, 
720 in number, under a guard 178 strong, and a crew 
of 211, were shipped for Botany Bay, under the com- 
mand of Captain Phillip, a man of remarkable tact 
and ability. Arriving at Botany Bay, the country 
round about was found to be unsuited for settlement. 

Phillip, in a small boat, examined the coast for some 
miles, and, having done so, fixed upon Port Jackson, 
an inlet a few miles off, as a more suitable spot; and 
there, on the shores of probably the finest harbour 
in the world, the little convict settlement was estab- 
lished. In time it developed; and it has now become 
the magnificent city of Sydney, the present capital of 
New South Wales, and one of the most important 
cities of Australia. 

Preparations were at once made for the erection of 
stores for the provisions, and of shelters for the people. 
When these were completed, the governor assembled 
the members of the little community, and formally 
proclaimed the establishment of the new settlement. 
From the start the little colony suffered from the neglect 
of the authorities at home. 

It had been provided with provisions for two years. 
For further supplies it was dependent on what should 
be sent from Britain, and what it could itself provide. 
Seeds and plants had been brought in the ship, since, 
if misfortune were to overtake one of the store ships 
from Britain the colony would be in a parlous state, 
through being unable to provide food for itself. But 
amongst the people forming the colony only ong; the 
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governor’s servant, was found, who knew anything of 
gardening or farming. 

Phillip wrote home: “If fifty farmers were sent out 
with their families they would do more in one year to 
render this colony independent of the Mother Country 
as to provisions than a thousand convicts”. But farmers 
were not sent, only more convicts. 

At the end of three years matters were serious. 
Famine stared the colony in the face. Sickness broke 
out to increase the distress. Rations were reduced, 
and a ship was hurriedly dispatched to Batavia for 
provisions. 

Many of the convicts tried to escape from the hard- 
ships of their lives. Some started to walk to China, 
which they imagined was only 150 miles away! Others 
wandered off into the interior, and were never heard of 
again; while a few seized boats and put out to sea. 

Each day the unhappy settlers scanned the horizon in 
hopes of sighting the ship from Batavia. One evening 
a sail was seen. Men, women, and children hurried 
to the beach, wild with joy, and congratulating one 
another on the prospect of a good meal. The ship 
arrived, and landed, not provisions, but 222 female 
convicts! The ship was not the one expected, and its 
captain announced to the settlers that a ship sent from 
Britain with stores for them had been wrecked on the 
way. c 
Disappointment in the colony was intense. Fortu- 
nately, a few weeks afterwards, a large supply of pro- 
visions arrived, and saved the colony from extinction. 

A year later, in 1792, Phillip returned to England, 
broken down in health by the many difficulties and 
hardships he had encountered, but with a record of 
successful work that entitles him to be considered as 
one of the builders of the British Empire. 
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An Artesian Well in Queensland, Australia 


Exploration 


For a considerable time misfortune dogged the early 
settlers. Ignorance of the peculiar climatic conditions 
of the country, its droughts and floods, led to failure of 
crops and consequent misery; and to this was added 
a long, tiresome, and cruel war with the natives. Im- 
provement began with the discovery of the fertile and 
well-watered pasture lands that lay west of the Blue 
Mountains. 

Into these pastures came the Sydney squatters, driving 
before them herds of sheep and cattle. 

Soon all the best land was occupied, and the explorer, 
on the lookout for more, had to push his way still 
farther into the interior. In all periods unknown lands 
have had an attraction for bold and hardy explorers; 
expecially has it been so with British explorers. 
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In their desire to solve the secrets of unknown terri- 
tories, men are never wanting who are willing to undergo 
hardships, to encounter difficulties, to be exposed to 
danger, and to cope with savage natives. So it was 
in Australia. 

But in one respect the risks of exploration in Australia 
exceeded those in other lands. For, to the usual risks 
and dangers of the pioneer’s life was added the serious 
drawback of ‘‘No water”. To the usual toil, heat, dust, 
and solitude, was added intolerable thirst—overpowering 
in its intensity and demanding heroism and endurance 
of the highest kind in those who sought to push their 
way farther into the interior. 

The names scattered over the sun-baked soil of the 
country bear sad evidence of the dismal experience of 
its early explorers. Anxious Bay, Mounts Barren, 
Misery, Dreadful, Despair, Cape Arid, Stony Desert, 
Salt Lake, Coffin Bay, are a few examples. 

In 1840 Eyre started from Adelaide to try to find out 
the character of the interior. He was stopped by the 
great salt lakes. Beneath the white and glittering crust 
of salt lay deep black mud and treacherous brine-pits, in 
which men and horses plunged and struggled at every 
step. Unwilling to return without having achieved 
something worth doing, Eyre, dismissing his followers 
with the exception of one white and three blacks, started 
westward along the coast in the hope of reaching Albany. 

The sufferings of the little band of explorers were 
terrible. Before them stretched never-ending ridges 
and hillocks of hot, loose sand; on their right stood the 
impenetrable scrub; and many feet below, on the left, the 
ocean billows thundered at the foot of the cliffs. In the 
day they were scorched by the sun, and they were chilled 
to the bone at night. Each stage of their march was 
a feverish race for water, which could only be found at 
rare intervals by digging in the sand. To make their 
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misery more complete, two of the blacks turned traitors, 
murdered the white servant, and fled with most of the 
provisions. 

Eyre and the remaining native were only saved by the 
appearance of a ship, on which they were received and 
fed. Landing, they pushed on, and finally reached 
Albany, having accomplished a wonderful feat of en- 
durance, and explored 1500 miles of coast line. 

A few years later Sturt pushed into the interior, and 
after getting north of Cooper’s Creek, was stopped by the 
Stony Desert. The heat was so great that his men were 
forced to seek shelter by burrowing in the ground. Sturt 
himself came back worn to a skeleton, and blinded for 
the time by the glare of the sand deserts. 

In 1860, the famous expedition under Burke started 
from Melbourne, with the intention of marching north 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. At Cooper’s Creek Burke 
left most of the party behind, with instructions to wait 
three months for his return, and taking one horse and 
six of the twelve camels specially imported for the 
expedition, started off with Wills and two followers. 

After entering the rich tropical country of the north, 
he and Wills hurried on by themselves, and reached 
without accident the shores of the gulf. Turning, they 
rejoined their companions and set out for Cooper's 
Creek. Their troubles now began; their provisions 
were exhausted, a camel and then a horse were sacri- 
ficed. One of the men died, and the survivors, worn 
out and emaciated, reached Cooper's Creek only to find 
that their friends had quitted it the same morning. On 
a tree they saw carved the word DIG, and they were not 
long in unearthing a welcome supply of food. Thinking 
it useless to try and overtake the main party, the ex- 
plorers made for the nearest settlement, which, however, 


they never reached. 
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The Discovery of Gold 


The discovery of gold in 1851 brought a great in- 
crease in the wealth and population of Australia. 

Three years previously, a man named Hargreaves had 
left New South Wales and gone to seek his fortune 
in the goldfields of California. Gold is found chiefly 
in quartz rocks, and, where these stand up above the 
ground, specks and lumps of gold may sometimes be 
seen shining in the white surface. 

Now, it appeared to Hargreaves that the gold-bear- 
ing rocks of California were very much like those about 
his old home in Australia. The idea so haunted him 
that he returned to New South Wales, and, on reach- 
ing the spots which the Californian diggings had 
reminded him of, did indeed find gold, and in large 
quantities. 

Exaggerated rumours of the value of his discovery 
soon spread, and from all 
parts of the world there was 
a “rush” to the spot. Ina 
few weeks’ time there were 
a thousand men at the Sum- 
merhill diggings, and they 
were followed by thousands 
of others, all in a hurry to 
become rich. Adventurers 
from all nations flocked to 
the country, burning to wrest 
the precious metal from the 
soil in which it had lain un- 
disturbed for centuries. In 
the colonies, clerks left their 
offices, sailors their ships, 
tradesmen their shops, and 


On the Way to the Gold-diggings 
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farmers their fields, and 
flocked to the diggings to Agee 
try their luck. 

No wonder men’s heads 
were turned when they heard 
of lumps of gold worth 
44000 being picked up by 
men who previously had 
been happy in the posses- 
sion of forty pence. Some 
of the diggers were success- 
ful, but more were not. 
Disappointment was more 
common than joy. As a 
consequence of the people 
leaving their farms and 
neglecting the cultivation of 
the soil, food began to run 
short; and, as the number 
of people had increased, 
prices of the commonest Gold Miners at Work 
articles of food rose to an 
enormous extent, and there was much misery. 

This state of things did not, however, last long; for, 
when the surface gold was exhausted, many who had 
not been fortunate gave up the search, and, relinquish- 
ing the hardship and exertion of a digger’s life, turned 
their hands to other work. 

A few months after Hargreaves’s discovery still richer 
finds were made at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other 
places in Victoria. At the end of 1852 there were over 
70,000 men at the diggings. Later, there were 40,000 
at Ballarat, 25,000 tore up the soil at Mount Alexander, 
and fully 40,000 were gathered at Bendigo. 

Riots and scenes of lawlessness were frequent; and 
the difficulties of the police were increased by the ex- 
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ploits of those who, preferring plunder to digging, had 
betaken themselves to the more congenial occupation 
of highway robbery. ¥ 

It was some time before the authorities were strong 
enough to cope with the new state of things; but at last 
a strong force of soldiers and police succeeded in sub- 
duing the riotous miners, and establishing law and order 
in place of chaos. 

Rushes to reported goldfields in other parts of Aus- 
tralia took place; but did not always end satisfactorily. 
In 1858, 15,000 men hurried to a place called Canoona, 
on the banks of the Fitzroy River, in Queensland, only 
to find they had been misled. 

As many of them had spent their all in reaching the 
place, starvation stared them in the face, and it was 
only by the action of the Governments of New South 
Wales and Victoria that they were spared this terrible 
fate. In this very district, and not far from the town 
of Rockhampton, stood a grey, uninteresting-looking 
hill, which was bought by a young farmer for grazing 
purposes. Finding more rock than grass on its surface, 
he sold it for £640—at the rate of a pound an acre— 
to the brothers Morgan. They discovered that their 
hill was a mass of gold ore. It was sold for £8,000,000, 
and to-day Mount Morgan is held to be worth double 
that amount. 

Rich goldfields have been discovered since, and may 
be discovered again, but never has there been anything 
like the feverish excitement that was aroused by the 
great finds of 1851. 

The year 1851 marks the turning point in the history 
of the Australian colonies. For among the immigrants 
were numbers of able and enterprising men, who roused 
the settlers to a fresh and more vigorous life, and in- 
spired them with worthier ambitions. For when they 
found that gold hunting did not make them so suddenly 
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rich as they expected, they had the good sense to try 
slower but surer ways of earning a livelihood, and in 
so doing helped to settle, cultivate, and improve their 
new home. 


The Surface of Australia! 


In many respects Australia bears a striking resem- 
blance to Africa. Each is compact in shape, with 
unbroken coast line, and in each there is a scarcity of 
good harbours and waterways; the high lands in each 
lie, as a rule, near the coast, while both have to lament 
the sterility of a great portion of their surface. 

Australia is a land of contrasts. The broad fringe 
round the coast of two-thirds of the continent is, as a 
rule, fertile and well watered, though even on this 
margin tropical floods occur, which ruin plantations, 
wreck villages, and destroy life. In the west, where 
Nature has planted minerals, it has denied water for 
the working of them; where the soil is fertile, water 
is wanting, or, when it comes, comes in too great 
abundance, and so suddenly, that it submerges towns 
and villages that the day before panted for moisture. 

In the centre of the continent stands Mount Stuart, 
commemorating in its name the courageous explorer 
who, in 1861, climbed to its summit and looked over 
the land far and wide. If in imagination we follow his 
example, we see stretching to the south more than half a 
million square miles of land almost destitute of water, 
covered largely with prickly spinifex, and ending at 
the barren shores of the great Australian Bight, where 
cliffs some 600 feet high stretch for 1500 miles in a 
line unbroken by harbours or rivers flowing through 
them to the sea. 


1 The passages between inverted commas are adaptations from Sir G. Parker's 
interesting work, Round the Compass in Australia, published by Hutchison & Co. 
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Turn now to the west. Here is a huge colony, with 
an area estimated at 1,000,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of less that half a million. The settled part is 
almost entirely in the south-western corner of the colony, 
though there are a few settlements along some of the 
rivers farther north; and the Kimberley District, or 
northern portion of the colony, seems likely to attract 
colonists to its goldfields and grazing grounds. 

Turning to the north, and facing Port Darwin, what 
do we see? Here at our feet is a railway, running 
partly across the continent between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin, with a telegraph line joining the northern and 
southern sections. It runs through a lonely, silent 
land, with good country at each terminus only. Be- 
tween there are ‘“‘ weary oceans of spinifex desert; end- 
less ridges of scorching sandhills; desolate expanses of 
mallee scrub; long samphire flats; mulga forests; alkali 
marshes; solitary hills, rising like islands from a grey 
and changeless sea; and only one indifferent range of 
mountains, which, rising nowhere beyond 4ooo feet, is 
the source of but few rivers. 

“Let us now inspect the east. It is the better half, 
else the case of Australia would be hard indeed. In 
it are the great cities—Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, Brisbane; in it is the greater part 
of the population. 

“The northern portion of the coast 
land produces sugar, rice, cotton, to- 
bacco, timber, and all tropical fruits; 


An Australian Setiler’s Home 
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while a little to the south is good wheat land and the 
products of the temperate zone. The interior of this 
portion is a high tableland, unlike any other portion 
of Australia, and one sees millions of sheep grazing 
upon the famous Darling and Fitzroy Downs—downs 
which, stretching in waving undulations to the west, 
merge into the barrenness of the interior. 

“ But look far out to sea at the east. A long beautiful 
line of white foam meets the eye. That is the Barrier 
Reef, whose coral bulwarks stretch over the ocean for 
1000 miles parallel with the coast. Between the reef 
and the coast is one long harbour of peace, one stretch 
of summer beauty in mountain, valley, and tropical 
jungle, for from the sea even the mangrove swamp, 
with its deadly damp, looks cool and beautiful. 

“Let us pass on. Turn to the south-east. Sydney 
lies there, with its half-million inhabitants, set on the 
margin of a renowned shore and harbour. Between us 
there stretch ranges of desolation, weariness, and un- 
profitableness. But again there is a land of plenty; 
a land from which over 225 million pounds of wool 
are exported in a year. The River Darling, which 
drags its tortuous, mud-banked length along, the third- 
longest river in the world, is the boundary line of 
prosperity. 

c Still more to the south we see Mount Kosciusko, 
with its white head 7000 feet up in the changeless blue 
— Australia’s one mountain of prominence. There in 
the south also we see Victoria, the most compact, the 
smallest, and the most active, in proportion to its size, 
of the colonies or states of Australia.” And south-south- 
east of our vantage ground lies Adelaide, at the foot of 
Mount Lofty—hot, cleanly, prettily built, and instinct 
with metropolitan life. 

Now we have completed the circle, and from a dreary 
centre have looked out upon a continent of 3,000,000 
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peopled almost entirely by our fellow 


are miles : 
squ iles, rming on the other side of the globe 


countrymen, and fo 
another Britain. 


The Climate 


In a vast country like Australia, some 24oo miles long 
by 1900 miles wide, with an area nearly equal to that of 
Europe, and stretching from the temperate zone in its 
southernmost portion to the tropics in its northern, we 
should naturally expect to find many varieties of climate. 

Speaking generally, the climate of Australia may be 
described as warm and dry, much hotter than in Eng- 
land and more sunny. The thermometer often rises 
thirty degrees above what we should consider a very 
hot day. The hottest portions of the country are the 
north, and the coolest the south. 

The reverse is the case with us; and it seems strange 
at first, until we call to mind that to those who live on 
the opposite side of the world everything comes ‘‘ the 
other way on”, as the saying is, from what it does 
with us. Thus, when it is night with us it is day with 
them, and when the people there are beginning to 
think of going to bed we are getting up. We shiver in 
fog and snow when Australian farmers are stripped for 

. hot harvest work; our autumn is their time of blossom; 
and they decorate their Christmas tables with roses, 
instead of holly and ivy, and find it hard to keep cool, 
while we are wanting fires. 

There are great contrasts in climate, not only in 
different portions of the continent, but even in the same 
place at different seasons of the year. -Round the coast 
—the inhabited portion—sea winds temper the heat, but 
in the interior the power of the sun is unchecked. For 
days and weeks together the sky may be scanned in 
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vain for signs of rain, while far and wide there stretches 
a desolate, parched, and stricken land. 

The glare of a hard and pitiless sky is overhead, the 
creeks are only stretches of stone, vegetation is shrivelled, 
and no shelter is at hand. Grass fails the sheep, which, 
lean and wretched, take to salt bush for food, and perish 
by hundreds. Here it was that the gallant Sturt fought 
his way through the heart of the continent in search of 
great inland seas; and the tube of his thermometer burst 
with the heat, the soles scorched from his boots, finger 
nails broke like glass, and ink dried in the pen before it 
could be used. 

For many a day, too, wild winds sweep over the land 
portending change; clouds roll up in the sky promising 
rain; and all depart, as in mockery, leaving not a trace 
of moisture behind. The sky clears, the hot blast 
passes, but the still fiery heat remains to the panting 
earth. Such is Central Australia in time of drought. 

Then on the North Queensland coasts, where it rains 
twelve feet in a year, and sometimes two feet in a single 
day, floods are frequent and destructive. Plantations 
lie under water, and sheep and cattle are caught in a 
death trap. On the River Darling, and in the south 
generally, floods are not so frequent. But even here 
there are times when the country is flooded for miles 
on either side, and the channel can only be detected 
by the lines of ragged, gnarled, and almost shadeless 
gum trees along the banks. 

These floods sometimes occur so suddenly that a settler 
may wake up in the morning ‘‘to find his hut a sway- 
ing wreck, a raging torrent in last night’s dry creek, his 
sheep swept away, and himself a ruined man. Devasta- 
tion has come—and without a drop of rain. Rain five 
hundred miles above him has sent this wide wave; and 
lucky is it for him and all that are his if they escape 


with their lives”.? : 
1Sir G. Parker. 
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It is a healthy climate for Englishmen, but its dryness 
has drawbacks. Australia is an ill-watered country, 
chiefly for want of mountains to catch the clouds and 
make them fall in rain. That is what makes the interior 
such a dried-up desert, over which dark clouds some- 
times gather, only to pass on as if mocking the thirsty 
soil below. 

But even near the mountains, where the rain is less 
irregular, it may fail to fall; and every few years large 
tracts in Australia are half ruined by a drought, shrivel- 
ling up the grass over thousands of square miles, and 
killing sheep by millions, as well as other animals. 

In the south, which is the temperate region of 
Australia, the rains fall chiefly in winter. In the north 
they come all together in summer, the climate here 
being tropical—that is, divided into a wet and a dry 
season, rather than into the four seasons marked in 
a temperate zone like ours. 


Plant Life 


The plants and trees of Australia are very varied and 
very peculiar. They are unlike those of any other part 
of the world. One striking feature about them is that 
they are mostly evergreens. Consequently there are 
not those changes in their appearance as the seasons 
pass which we are accustomed to see in our trees. No 
delicate green tells of the passing of winter and the 
advent of spring. No glorious browns and golden 
hues mark the transition of summer to autumn. The 
woodlands present a sameness which strikes us as tame, 
and which soon becomes wearisome. 

Another peculiarity of most of the trees is that their 
leaves are small, and hang down vertically instead of 
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spreading parallel with the ground. As a consequence 
they give little shade when the sun is high—a great 
inconvenience in a country so hot and dry that a cooling 
shade would be welcome. 

In spring, the grass, which during the winter has 
been yellowish, shrivelled, and dry, becomes fresh, and 
gives a vivid and much-needed colouring to the land- 
scape. 

The commonest trees in Australia are the gum trees. 
They are of many kinds and sizes, from a few feet high 
to the mighty blue gum, which often attains a height of 
four hundred feet, and is the loftiest tree in the world. 
The blue gum flourishes best in moist spots, in the 
neighbourhood of swamps, lagoons, lakes, and especially 
by rivers, the banks of which it lines for miles. Forests 
of the stringy-bark gum clothe the mountain sides. Its 
wood is particularly useful to the colonists, for it splits 
easily, and is very suitable for building huts; the bark, 
which is rather thick, is also used for roofing. 

An Australian forest is not like a European, for the 
trees stand so far apart 
that they do not give the 
impression of a forest. 
Yet they extend for miles 
upon miles, straight bare 
stems that throw out their 
crowns of dull-coloured, 
dry, and scanty foliage. 
There is little under- 
growth. Grass grows be- 
low the trees, for there is 
no lack of light, but not 
so well as when the trees 
are cut down. 

The squatter, knowing 
this by experience, cuts 


Bottle Tree 
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down the trees, or ‘‘ring-barks” them—that is, strips 
the bark for a space round the trunk, so that they shortly 
die and are blown down. Few scenes can be imagined 
more forlorn and melancholy in appearance than a dis- 
trict covered with ring-barked trees. Indeed, the pre- 
vailing note of Australian woodland is one of sadness. 
Yet this “ bush”, unattractive as it may be, is preferred 
by the traveller to the so-called ‘‘scrubs”, which are 
a main obstacle to the exploration of the interior. These 
are quite as characteristic of Australia as the bush itself. 

In certain regions near the coast, on the summit of 
mountains or deep gullies of North Queensland, we find 
real tropical forests, or ‘“‘ brushes” as they are called. 
The tropical scrub is a real virgin forest, with palms, 
tree ferns, climbing plants, orchids, and othtr gay 
flowers, lofty stinging nettles, magnificent trees like the 
mahogany, and graceful acacias like the miall tree, the 
wood of which retains a smell of violets for years. 
There also are to be found the fire tree and the flame 
tree, so called because, thickly covered as they are with 
large orange and red blooms, they make the hillside 
on which they grow so glow that it seems on fire 
when viewed from a distance. 

The ordinary scrub is found in those regions where 
plentiful rain alternates with lengthy drought. Most of 
the trees are of moderate height, though the ‘bottle 
trees” are sometimes lofty. A special feature of the 
scrub is the numerous dead trunks which cover the 
ground in all stages of decay. With its dark-green 
foliage, naked trunks, its bare ground strewn with dead 
wood, the scrub offers a dreary spectacle to the traveller. 
On horseback it is absolutely impossible to pass through 
the denser scrubs, so dangerous are the obstacles. 

Worse still are the ‘‘ mallee” and “ mulga” scrubs, 
that cover immense areas in the southern parts of 
Australia, and are the worst foe of the traveller. The 
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mallee scrub consists entirely of a dwarf-like species 
of eucalyptus, the trunks of which grow together as 
closely as reeds or bamboos. One has to fight one’s 
way through these dense thickets with the hatchet. Of 
less size, but even greater denseness, are the mulga 
scrubs, which are chiefly composed of dwarf acacias, 
armed with such mighty thorns that they form an 
altogether impenetrable mass. 

Nature has not been lavish in her grant of fruits to 
Australia. Flowers are abundant. But the plants of 
the country are more fit to feed its large population of 
flying and skipping animals than to furnish food for 
man. Many English fruit trees have been introduced 
by the settlers, and flourish so well that their branches 
are often broken down with the weight of the crop, 
while their leaves look quite bright and fresh beside 
the dull olive-green of the native gum trees. 


Animal Life in 
Australia 


Strange as are the plants 
and trees of Australia, the 
wild animals are stranger 
still. With the exception 
of a few, such as the dingo, 
and some rats and mice 
which have been intro- 
duced into the continent, 
the quadrupeds are of a 
kind hardly met with else- 
where in the world. They 
are called marsupials, that 
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is, they have pouches in which to carry their young 
about. s 

The largest and most important of them is the kan- 
garoo. There are several distinct kinds of these ani- 
mals. Some are no bigger than rabbits; while the great 
red kangaroo often weighs 200 lbs., and is so strong 
that a blow from the claw on its hind foot will rip open 
the dog by which it is pursued. As a rule, kangaroos 
are harmless creatures, and only become dangerous 
when hunted and brought to bay. : 

In the high grass of the open bush the kangaroo rat 
hides its nest, and ventures out at night to seek its food 
of grasses and roots. In appearance it is like a tiny 
kangaroo, and hops along with light and active leaps, 
and the tapping of its hind feet on the ground is dis- 
tinctly heard in the stillness of the night. 

The opossums are other pouched animals that live 
in trees. They ate pretty little creatures, and easily 
tamed. Formerly they were the chief food of the 
natives. There are also creatures of the same kind 
with membranes between the hind and fore feet, which 
serve as wings, and enable the animals to fly or leap 
great distances amongst the trees. 

Below the ground lives the shy wombat, which is 
three feet long, and burrows in deep dens like the 
badger; and there also are the fierce wild cats, not 
unlike big rats in appearance. These prey upon other 
animals weaker than themselves. But perhaps the most 
curious quadruped is the duckbill. This strange ani- 
mal lives only in the south 
and east of Australia. The 
head of this soft-furred crea- 
ture is furnished with a bill 
like a duck’s; its fore feet 
are webbed, and the males 
have a spur on the hind foot. 


= See 
Duckbill 
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During the day the duckbill remains asleep in its 
burrow on the river banks. It may be seen very early 
in the morning floating like a log on the river. Soon 
it disappears, to reappear again in quite a different 
place. It is seeking its breakfast. With its flat beak 
it rakes up the mud for worms, snails, and especially 
mussels. It does not devour them at once, but has the 
peculiar habit of stowing them away in its capacious 
cheeks until full, and then devouring them at its leisure. 
The sight and hearing of the duckbill are particularly 
sharp, and it is no easy matter to capture one of them. 

If there is one animal more than another which is 
disliked by the colonists, it is the British rabbit. 
Introduced in our own time, this rodent has multiplied 
to such an extent that it has become a veritable plague. 
Crops are destroyed by them, trees ruined through the 
nibbling of their bark, and flocks starved through the 
destruction of their pasturage. Nothing seems to 
diminish their numbers. Guns, traps, poison have all 
been tried, and are ineffective. As much as a thousand 
pounds a day has been expended by the Government 
in trying to exterminate this lively rodent, which, how- 
ever, seems to flourish the more the greater the effort to 
destroy it. 

Insects and reptiles are numerous in Australia. Black, 
brown, and yellow snakes—some of them very poisonous 
—are found. Then there are crocodiles in the north, 
lizards of many kinds, scorpions that sting with their 
tail, ants of various kinds in abundance, and huge 
centipedes. 

More poisonous than the other insects of Australia, 
more even than the uncouth scorpion, is a little black 
spider with a back of vivid red. The bite of this insect 
is terribly painful; and it is said that even grown-up 
people are sometimes killed by it. 

A curious animal is a sort of hedgehog, called the 
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anteater. On its nightly excursions it seeks worms and 
insects of all kinds, which it draws from their hiding- 
places in the earth, or between stones and rotting bark, 
by means of its long worm-like tongue. Its chief food, 
however, consists of ants, which it captures by thrusting 
its tongue into the anthill, waiting until it is covered 
with ants, and then drawing it in quickly. Its skin is 
so tough and firm, that it quite protects its bearer 
against the bite of ants, which are often very fierce 
little creatures. 

In bird life Australia is particularly rich. It has 
more kinds of parrots than any other country in the 
world. ‘There are at least sixty different kinds of them. 
When a flock of Blue Mountain parrots settle down 
upon a blossoming hill, and begin to climb and dart 
about among the branches, their wondrous plumage of 
green, yellow, scarlet, and purple flashing in the bril- 
liant sunshine, then and only then do you begin to have 
an idea of the radiant beauty of these creatures. But 
perhaps the “king parrot”, which lives in the dense 
and sombre scrub, carries off the palm for striking 
beauty. Its back and wings are dark green, its tail 
black, and its breast and lower parts a brilliant scarlet. 
No gem can shine more brilliantly than this splendid 
bird as it flies to and fro amidst its gloomy native 
woods. 

Flocks of snow-white cockatoos pay unwelcome visits 
to fruit orchards, starting away with piercing cries, as 
if surprised, when disturbed. 

The emu, a bird about six feet high, the largest bird 
of Australia, is found all over the eastern part of the 
continent. Like the ostrich, it cannot fly, but runs 
with such speed that the swiftest horse can hardly over- 
take it. Emus are not shy birds. When caught young; 
they become very tame and as playful as puppies. They 
peck at everything that attracts their attention, and have 
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a playful habit of running after or beside anything they 
see in motion. 

The Australian eagle, the black swan, and the pelican 
are other big birds which are common in Australia. 
More remarkable birds are the lyre bird and the bower 
bird. The former is so called because two feathers of 
its tail are curved into the shape of a lyre, while the 
feathers between them are stiff and wiry, and look like 
the strings of this ancient musical 
instrument. The latter bird receives 
its name from the bower-like struc- 
ture which it, with others of its kind, 
erects as a resting-place. 

Mention must also be made of the 
laughing jackass, a bird belonging 
to the family of kingfishers. Unlike 
the common kingfisher, however, it 
seeks its food on land, and not by 
diving and thrusting its head into 
water. This laughing bird is a 
great destroyer of reptiles, not only 
killing lizards and non-poisonous 
snakes, large and small, but even 
attacking the numerous poisonous 
reptiles of Australia, such as the black snake and the 
death adder. Its laugh is so infectious, that other birds 
of its kind within hearing immediately join in, and 
soon the silent bush rings with merriment. 

And conspicuous everywhere is the little British 
sparrow, which has been introduced, and has, in its bold 
and self-composed manner, made itself quite as much at 
home in its new surroundings as the destructive rabbit. 
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The People of Australia 


The population of Australia is still chiefly British, 
or people of British race born in the colonies, who 
nickname themselves ‘‘Cornstalks”. Among these are 
mixed representatives of many other nations, drawn 
here by the fame of easily-made wealth. There are 
sober, hard-working Germans, lively Frenchmen, and 
adventurers from different European countries. There 
are Americans, always ready for money-making enter- 
prise in any part of the world. There are colonies of 
industrious Chinese, who make themselves useful in 
many ways. There are Japanese also, coolies from 
India, Malays, natives of the South Sea Islands, and 
others, who take to work better than do the wandering 
aborigines of Australia. There is still plenty of room 
for more in a country where less than two inhabitants, 
on an average, go to each square mile. 

It is in the towns lying chiefly near the coast that the 
greatest mixture of races will be found. In some parts 
there are settlements of Germans, or other European 
people, who naturally keep together in their new home. 
The most enterprising of the colonists are scattered over 
the ‘‘bush”, a name given here to the country, more or 
less wild, lying behind the towns. Many parts of the 
bush are fairly well settled; but in others one may have 
to go a day’s journey to visit a neighbour, a ride of fifty 
miles to the nearest post office, and twice as far to fetch 
a doctor. 

All Australians brought up in the bush are at home 
on horseback; indeed, they would hardly know how to 
get on without horses. Their horses have plenty of 
Strength and spirit, and are apt to be a little wild, with 
ugly tricks, such as buckjumping, leaping up with their 
backs humped and their heads between their legs, by 
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which they would soon get rid of a bad rider. Horses 
are reared in Australia for export, especially to India, 
where the ‘‘Walers”, as they are called, from- New 
South Wales, make more gallant steeds than the Indian 
ponies. 

It is only on horseback that Australian stock-rearers 
could drive their enormous herds of cattle running 
almost wild over the country. One often counts his 
cattle by the thousand, and has hard work to count 
them all, when from time to time they are driven 
together to make sure they have not got mixed with 
neighbours’ herds. On a ‘‘station”, as a cattle-run is 
called, nobody need want for beef. 

There was a time when a beast would be killed for the 
hide and tallow, its flesh left to the eagles and wild 
dogs; but the colonists soon cast about for some means 
of doing away with such waste. At first they had 
nothing for it but to dry or salt the beef. 

It put plenty of 
money into Aus- 
tralian pockets 
when a way was 
found of preserving 
meat in tins and 
boiling it down into 
extracts, so as to 
send to Europe 
what was so dear 
there and so cheap 
at the other end of 
the world. Then 
another plan was 
hit upon for con- 
veying the super- 
abundance of Aus- 
tralia to British 
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markets. All the great steamboats have now ice- 
chambers, in which whole carcasses of beef and mutton 
can be brought over frozen, so as to come fresh upon 
i tables. 

oe eee grow large crops of wheat and other grain, 
but most of the flour made is consumed in Australia 
itself, Fruit orchards supply another rich crop. We 
know what fine apples and oranges Australia sends us, 
but we do not know how many more might be spared 
us if it paid to send them. In some parts vines have 
been introduced from France and Germany, and wine 
is being made with great success. Tobacco, sugar, 
and other luxuries are also grown, while farmers are 
constantly making fresh experiments to see what else 
they can do with their rich soil. 

The timber of the forest employs many men in saw- 
mills and the like industries. Copper, silver, tin, and 
other metals are got out of the soil, not to speak of gold. 
Coal has been found, and so have diamonds, which, 
bright as they look, are nothing but a very beautiful 
and valuable form of 
carbon. Other precious 
stones sometimes turn 
up, and there are 
fisheries of pearls on 
the coasts. 

In short, everyone in 
Australia has plenty of 
choice of work for his 
hands, those mentioned 
being only some of the 
industries carried on 
here. Two of the chief 
productions are gold 
and wool. 
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Sheep Dipping, Australia 
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A Wool Store in Melbourne 


Wool 


The chief wealth of many parts of Australia consists of 
something much more common than gold, and that is 
wool. Beside the mountain ranges stretch vast plains 
and downs covered with grass, growing rankly below the 
thin eucalyptus forests; and the chances are that some 
part of the clothes we are wearing come from sheep fed 
on those rich pastures at the other end of the world. 
England was once a great wool-growing country; but 
now it has not nearly room for all the sheep whose 
fleeces are needed to keep its factories going. 

There is plenty of room, as yet, in Australia. Some 
- of the sheep “runs”, as they are called there, are as 
large as a man could ride across in a day; and many of 
the great ‘“‘ squatters” or sheep owners count their flocks 
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by tens of thousands. Shepherding so many would 
be hard work at home among our small farms and 
enclosures; but in Australia, for the most part, there is 
little to do but turn the sheep out and leave them to 
grow fat.. Now and then some of them will be torn 
by the wild dogs, or a lamb be carried off by an 
eagle, but a few such losses are hardly noticed. 

A rich squatter hardly knows how many sheep he has 
till they have been driven together to be counted. His 
home is usually a comfortable house, with several other 
buildings about it—perhaps a church and a school, so 
as to form almost a small village. But the shepherds 
at the out-stations, where each may have to look after 
a flock of a thousand or two, have a trying time of 
it. They live on mutton, which they have such a 
good chance to tire of, on flour, which they make 
into a kind of cake called ‘‘damper”, and on tea, 
which is the universal luxury of the bush. 

Every week someone comes round with their rations, 
else for weeks together they may not see a human 
being. This lonely way of life among the dreary 
eucalyptus woods, with no company but sheep, often 
drives them mad. They cannot always keep even a dog 
as a companion, where poisoned meat may have to 
be laid down for the dingoes. Sometimes they lose 
themselves, perishing, with their flocks, of hunger and 
thirst. In the early days they might be attacked by 
black-fellows, as may still happen in out-of-the-way 
parts. 

To save looking after the sheep, many miles of 
country are often fenced in as their feeding ground. 
Then fifty thousand or so of them can be kept in 
charge by a few men riding round from time to time 
to see that the fences are all right. If they do stray 
a few miles, it is only a matter of hunting them up: 
again; and if one or two get lost outright, it matters 
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little; for a sheep in Australia is worth much less than 
a sheep is in England. 

The busiest time is in the spring, that is our autumn, 
when the flocks are driven together to be washed and 
shorn. As in our harvest, there is plenty to do for 
everyone that can lend a hand. For weeks the work 
goes on, one bleating flock after another being driven 
up from the pastures. If the shearing be not done in 
time, the wool is likely to be spoiled by seeds and 
burrs, which fill the fleece with knotty lumps, and 
sometimes work their way through the skin, hurting 
or even killing the animal. 

The shed in which the shearing is done presents a 
lively scene, filled with struggling sheep and hurried 
men, each trying to get off his fleeces in the shortest 
time. A good shearer will sometimes strip a sheep in 
five minutes, and may boast of shearing a hundred in 
the day. Often in his haste he cuts the skin as well as 
the fleece, sometimes, indeed, his own skin; then there 
is a cry for the boy, who has a tar-pot ready, and a 
dab of tar is stuck on by way of ointment before the 
trembling creature is turned out to join its naked 
comrades in misfortune. 

Not less trying to the poor sheep is the vigorous 
washing which they undergo first, to get the dirt and 
grease out of their wool. There is no time to handle 
them so carefully when washing as they are handled in 
Britain. A dozen or so at a time, they are shoved into 
a pool, where men duck them under, push them about 
with poles, poke them into deep water to make them 
swim, or hold them beneath strong spouts till their 
fleeces seem clean. When allowed to scramble out, the 
drenched sheep seem more dead than alive, and indeed 
they are sometimes drowned in this terrifying bath. 
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Zigzag Railway over the Blue Mountains, New South Wales 


New South Wales and Queensland 


‘Of the six colonies which make up the Commonwealth 
‘of Australia, New South Wales was the first .colonized, 
and its capital, Sydney, is the oldest city in Australia. 
Yet it is but a youthful city. Barely a hundred and 
twenty years separate this magnificent city from its 
beginning as a convict encampment, a mere collection 
of huts and tents. To-day it is one of the most stately 
of cities, and boasts a population of over half a million. 

“The first glory of Sydney is its harbour, by many 
considered to be the finest in the world. The entrance 
to it is only five miles from the heart of the city; and all 
the south shore has residences or public buildings to the 
very gates of the sea. As a picture Sydney is splendidly 
composed. On the right it has the sorrowfully re- 
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SQUATTER AND SHEPHERD: AN OUT-STATION ON AN 
AUSTRALIAN SHEEP-RUN 
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nowned, but lovely, Botany Bay, and on its left it has 
the rugged and delightful Broken Bay. Its outworks 
are splendid cliffs, breaking here and there into glens 
that slope to sandy beaches; beaches that may, or may 
not, become bathing resorts, for sharks have their abode 
too near these shores for entire safety or pleasure. 

“The main harbour opens out into a dozen others; 
but it is in the main harbour that the picturesque 
elements of the life of this first city of the continent 
may be seen. For in Port Jackson the nations meet. 
East and West meet on the quays, and one has seen 
an English, a German, and a Japanese squadron in 
these waters at the same time.” 

Some of the handsomest buildings in Australia are in 
Sydney, though many of its streets are rather narrow. 
The warm climate makes it a city of rich parks and 
gardens, gay with blooms that would be wonders in 
England. Beautiful public gardens, with inclining 
lawns, and an endless variety of tropical flowers, 
slope from the town to the sea. ‘‘ Tall Norfolk Island 
pines tower up dark into the air, and grand walks wind 
for miles among continually varying landscapes, which 
are shown by the openings in the framing foliage of 
the perfumed shrubs.” 

From the coast district the country rises abruptly to a 
height of between two and three thousand feet, spreading 
out into broad tablelands, which by a gradual descent 
sink down into level plains in the interior. Immense 
tracts in these plains are composed of rich black earth of 
great fertility. 

Millions of sheep, cattle, and horses are now reared 
on these plains, the only drawback being a scarcity of 
water. The River Darling, which flows through the 


colony, and which by its length, 1200 miles, and the 
area of its basin, 300,000 square miles, might be 


1Sir G. Parker. 
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fairly considered one of the great rivers of the world, 
is so variable in its flow that at times it becomes 
quite insignificant, and the river is little more than a 
succession of pools. 

But when heavy rain does fall, the channels of the 
rivers are insufficient to carry off the water, which con- 
sequently inundates the country for a considerable dis- 
tance, and converts it for the time being into a vast 
but shallow lake. : 

Sheep-rearing is the chief occupation of the people 
of the colony, which is to-day one of the great wool- 
producing districts of the world. There are in this 
colony alone more than twice as many sheep as there 
are in Great Britain and Ireland. 

But mining for coal and gold also provides occupation 
for many of the colonists, and a great trade with other 
countries is carried on from Sydney. 

Queensland occupies the north-east portion of Aus- 
tralia. It stretches for nearly 1300 miles north and 
south, has an area more than five times that of the 
British Isles, and a population of less than half a 
million. As it lies mainly within the tropics, its climate 
is warmer than that of the neighbouring colony, New 
South Wales, and is less subject to change. 

Queensland has a coast scenery unequalled on the 
continent. The Great Barrier Reef stretches for a 
thousand miles off its shores. Between it and the 
coast lies a quiet sea, between walls of verdure on the 
one hand and bold cliffs on the other, making a voyage 
a pleasure, and robbing the sea of any terror. : 

Inland, the usual tropical features are present. The 
wild banana lifts up its wide fronds for over 20 feet in 
the air; the banyan shoots down innumerable roots from 
four times that height into the earth, making for itself 
buttresses of strength; the wild pumpkin trails its 
golden blossoms in a wealth of grass; pools gleam 
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with glorious water lilies; ferns rival slender palms in 
height, while in the thick swamps the death adder and 
black snake hide, and the firefly flashes in the gloom. 

For in this land of the alligator one continually comes 
across these dismal swamps. Mangrove tree grows into 
mangrove tree for miles along seashore and river bank, 
and makes a shade that reeks with poisonous and 
deathly damp. 

But matted jungle and crowding bush are falling 
before the hand of the white man, and gloomy growths 
are giving place to cultivated plantations, where tropical 
fruits may be seen side by side with those which have 
been introduced from more temperate climes. The 
banana, the nutmeg, and the pepper tree flourish here, 
while sugar, rice, cotton, maize, and wheat are produced 
in large quantities on land which, only a few years ago, 
was considered almost worthless. 

Labour is difficult to obtain, for the climate is very 
trying to the white man. So Chinese and Kanakas 
.of the Southern Seas have been introduced to meet 
the difficulty. 

In the sea here, as well as on land, there are harvests 
to be gathered. Pearls are fished up on the north coast, 
at some risk to the bold divers of falling a prey to 
sharks. The dugong or sea-cow, a warm-blooded 
creature, which feeds upon seaweed, is speared for its 
oil, and the flesh makes good eating. A curious in- 
dustry of this coast is the collection of trepang, the 
dried bodies of ‘‘sea-slugs”, which are found in shallow 
waters and look like soft leather bags. The Chinese are 
very fond of this for making the rich messes in which 
they delight, so trepang brings a good price in China. 

Brisbane, the capital, with its spreading suburbs, is 
thought by its inhabitants to be second to no city of 
the continent for the beauty of its position and 
scenery. 
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Victoria and Tasmania 


Victoria, occupying the south-east corner of Australia, 
seems dwarfed by the great size of its neighbours. Yet 
it is almost as large as Great Britain, and in some re- 
spects is the most important colony of Australia. It 
is more thickly populated, and in proportion to its 
size, certainly richer than the other colonies. For a 
long time it stood ahead of its neighbours in wealth 
and trade, but the rapid development of the other States 
has robbed it of its pre-eminence. 

For 700 miles the River Murray forms the northern 
boundary between Victoria and New South Wales, and 
finally ends its course of 1200 miles in South Australia. 
The climate of Victoria is on the whole temperate and 
very healthy; but there are occasionally sudden ex- 
tremes, brought about by fiery winds from the north, 
and icy blasts from the Antarctic, that prove very trying. 

The surface of the colony also lends itself to differ- 
ences of climate, for it is crossed from east to west by 
a portion of the Great Dividing Range, which, spread- 
ing over a great part of the country in a network of 
forest-clad chains, encloses grassy downs and park-like 
plains, interspersed with valleys and plateaus. 

It was from these mountains that the gold was for- 
merly obtained, which brought prosperity to this part 
of the world. Gold-mining is still carried on to a large 
extent in Victoria, but the chief wealth of the colony lies 
rather in the vast number of cattle, horses, and sheep 
which are reared on its grassy plains, and on the in- 
creasing value of its manufactures. 

The capital, Melbourne, is the busiest place of Aus- 
tralia. It stands near the mouth of the Yarra-Yarra, 
and has a fine harbour, to which come vessels from 
all over the world. Its growth has been rapid. At 
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the time of the discovery of gold it was hardly worthy 
of note. Now imposing buildings, broad thoroughfares, 
parks, and public gardens occupy the place which, less 
than seventy years ago, was the haunt of the bushman 
and the home of the kangaroo. 

Melbourne is the centre of the life and trade of Vic- 
toria. Indeed, it seems to absorb into itself most of the 
inhabitants of the colony, for from its population of 
over half a million, it is a long drop to the next largest 
town of the colony, Ballarat, with its forty thousand. 

Out-of-door sports play a great part in the life of the 
people of Victoria, and, indeed, of Australia generally. 
Their weather being such that they can live out-of-doors 
for the greater part of the year, cricket, football, cycling, 
rowing, yachting, and horse-racing are amongst their 
favourite recreations. 

About 150 miles off the south-east of Victoria, and 
separated from it by Bass Strait, lies the island of Tas- 
mania. This island, not quite so large as Ireland, is the 
most beautiful part of the Australian Commonwealth. 

Its surface is so broken up that it presents in a small 
area all the features which mark the various parts of the 
globe—mountain, plain, and valley; forest and rolling 
prairie land; river, waterfall, and creek; while its har- 
bours, enclosed by forest-clad hills, are places of extreme 
beauty. 

Its climate is delightful, and Tasmania is regarded 
as a sanatorium by the people in Australia. 

The richness of its soil is attested by the luxuriant 
vegetation. Huge gum trees and giant ferns are com- 
mon objects; while flowers grow in such profusion and 
glory of colour that the island has been called the 
Garden of Australia. All the richest fruits of England 
flourish here, and it is said that five-and-twenty different 
fruits can be put on the table as dessert at Christmas- 


time. 
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Scene on the River Derwent, Tasmania 


More than a quarter of a century ago, the last of 
the natives of Tasmania died in Flinders Island. But, 
to make up for its want of savages, Tasmania has some 
very fierce animals, such as the ‘‘tiger wolf” of the 
colonists, or zebra wolf, a flesh-eating marsupial which 
attacks both flocks and men. 

Tasmania used to be called Van Diemen’s Land, from 
its first discoverer; but this name was changed when the 
convicts, who used to be sent there, gave it a bad repu- 
tation. It is a separate State, with Hobart as its capital. 
This is a very attractive town, situated on the River 
Derwent, and having the lofty Mount Wellington as 
a background. 

The next largest place is Launceston, on the Tamar, a 
name that reminds us how Englishmen give the names 


of their favourite places at home to their settlements in 
other parts of the world. 
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South Australia, the Northern Territory, 
and West Australia 


In the beginning of 1911 the Northern Territory was 
handed over to the Commonwealth and ceased to be a 
part of South Australia. Much of the nine hundred 
thousand square miles included in South Australia and 
the Northern Territory is still unexplored, but quite a 
third of it is known to consist of waste desert, salt lake, 
and thankless shrub, unfit for settlement or the support 
of human life. 

On such an enormous surface there is great variety 
of scenery, and we find parts that look like highlands of 
Scotland, others like deserts of Arabia; and America 
cannot show more sterile, dank, and unwholesome 
marshes and salt swamps than are to be found here, or 
the Alps more rocky precipices, chasms, and waterfalls. 

Along with barrenness it has some rich lands suitable 
for pasture and farm. Like its neighbour it produces 
wool; but having a hot dry climate, extremely suitable 
for culture, the main interest of the colony is in agri- 
cultural products. The vine, olive, and fruits of many 
kinds are grown, and in the southern districts wheat 
of the finest quality is produced. 

The chief minerals found are copper and silver, and 
the capital, Adelaide, grew in consequence of the copper 
mining in the vicinity. It is a strikingly handsome city, 
Situated about six miles from the sea, and embowered in 
trees. Its public parks and gardens are amongst the 
loveliest in the world. Plants collected from all parts 
of the globe grow in them, and flowers of the rarest 
kinds flourish there in all their beauty. The air is filled 
with perfume, and shady walks of thick evergreens 
invite the visitor to shelter from the heat of the sun. 

From Adelaide a line of telegraph stretches for nearly 
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The Adelaide-Port Darwin Telegraph Line passing through a stretch of 
Mulga Scrub 


2000 miles, across desert, swamp, and fertile plain, to 
Port Darwin, on the north coast, by which constant 
communication is kept up with our own country. 

Nearly one-third of the continent is taken up by 
Western Australia, and more than one-third of Western 
Australia is desert land. Broadly speaking, the only 
settled land is a strip round the coast. And not all 
the coast, for along the south coast for hundreds of 
miles there stretch sheer cliffs, and parts are impassable. 

There is land in West Australia, near the coast, that 
will grow anything from apples to bananas. Indeed, 
many fruits are grown in abundance. There are splen- 
did areas of jarrah and other woods, sandalwood in 
particular, huge piles of which may be seen ready for 
exportation to China, where it is used for incense and 
the making of sweet-smelling boxes. 

A few years ago the whole population of Western 
Australia was under forty thousand, about one to every 
twenty-five square miles. 

Recent discoveries of gold, however, have added greatly 
to the population; but it is strongly believed by some 
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that the prosperity of the country will depend rather on 
its agriculture than on its minerals. To men with small 
capital, able and willing to work, no government offers 
greater inducements than that of Western Australia. 

The climate along the west coast is perhaps the best 
on the continent—hot, but bracing. Even in the north 
of the colony the atmosphere is dry, not moist and 
unhealthy as in Northern Queensland. There are no 
tropical rains either. 

The chief seaport of the colony is Fremantle, at the 
mouth of the Swan River. Albany, on Princess Royal 
Harbour, is the chief health resort of the state. Perth, 
on the Swan River, is the capital of the colony. It is 
finely situated on the north bank of the river, and is con- 
nected by road and rail with Fremantle, at the mouth 
of the river, and with the goldfields between three and 
four hundred miles to the east. The gold towns, Boulder, 
Kalgoorlie, and Coolgardie draw their supplies of water 
from the coast hills near Perth. 

Camels have been introduced to do the work of horses 
and bullocks, and are largely used for transport between 
the chief: goldfield towns and the more distant mines. 


Camel Caravan, West Australia 


(C287) L2 
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The Adelaide-Port Darwin Telegraph Line passing through a streich of 
Mulga Scrub 


2000 miles, across desert, swamp, and fertile plain, to 
Port Darwin, on the north coast, by which constant 
communication is kept up with our own country. 

Nearly one-third of the continent is taken up by 
Western Australia, and more than one-third of Western 
Australia is desert land. Broadly speaking, the only 
settled land is a strip round the coast. And not all 
the coast, for along the south coast for hundreds of 
miles there stretch sheer cliffs, and parts are impassable. 

There is land in West Australia, near the coast, that 
will grow anything from apples to bananas. Indeed, 
many fruits are grown in abundance. There are splen- 
did areas of jarrah and other woods, sandalwood in 
particular, huge piles of which may be seen ready for 
exportation to China, where it is used for incense and 
the making of sweet-smelling boxes. 

A few years ago the whole population of Western 
Australia was under forty thousand, about one to every 
twenty-five square miles. 

Recent discoveries of gold, however, have added greatly 
to the population; but it is strongly believed by some 
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that the prosperity of the country will depend rather on 
its agriculture than on its minerals. To men with small 
capital, able and willing to work, no government offers 
greater inducements than that of Western Australia. 

The climate along the west coast is perhaps the best 
on the continent—hot, but bracing. Even in the north 
of the colony the atmosphere is dry, not moist and 
unhealthy as in Northern Queensland. There are no 
tropical rains either. 

The chief seaport of the colony is Fremantle, at the 
mouth of the Swan River. Albany, on Princess Royal 
Harbour, is the chief health resort of the state. Perth, 
on the Swan River, is the capital of the colony. It is 
finely situated on the north bank of the river, and is con- 
nected by road and rail with Fremantle, at the mouth 
of the river, and with the goldfields between three and 
four hundred miles to the east.. The gold towns, Boulder, 
Kalgoorlie, and Coolgardie draw their supplies of water ` 
from the coast hills near Perth. 

Camels have been introduced to do the work of horses 
and bullocks, and are largely used for transport between 
the chief’ goldfield towns and the more distant mines. 


Camel Caravan, West Australia 
(0287) 
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MAORI CANOE ON THE WANGANUI RIVER, NEW ZEALAND 
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BRITAIN’S 


“ISLAND DOMINION” 


Its Discovery 


Towards the close of the year 1642, Abel Tasman, 
a Dutch navigator, sighted the lofty peaks of the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand. It was then an un- 
known land. To him, at the time, it appeared an 
obstacle, as it stopped him on his homeward voyage. 
So, skirting the coast, he sailed into the wide opening 
which separates the two chief islands of which New 
Zealand is composed, and anchored off the shore. 

A fleet of canoes hung about his vessel, filled with 
Stalwart men, yellowish- brown in colour, and with 
tattooed faces, who were apparently divided in mind 
between curiosity and hostility. But there was no 
doubt about their attitude next day, when they clubbed 
the crew of one of Tasman’s boats and killed three of 
them. The Dutch fired on the islanders, killed one 
of them, and then, bad weather springing up, sailed 
away. 

The Dutch made no use of their discovery, and New 
Zealand remained unvisited by Europeans for nearly 
a hundred and thirty years, and its existence was almost 
forgotten. i 

Then, one morning in October, 1769, Captain Cook, 
the famous British navigator, sighted its shores. He 
spent some months in surveying the coast of this little- 
known land, and noted down a great amount of useful 
and interesting information about the country and its 
inhabitants. 
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What the natives thought of Cook and his men is 
equally interesting. In later years, one of them used 
to tell how they thought Cook’s ship, the Endeavour, 
was a gigantic white-winged bird, and the pinnace her 
young one. The sailors were taken for goblins, because 
in the boat that came ashore they were rowing with their 
backs to the land, and it was only goblins who had eyes 
in the backs of their heads. But what followed surprised 
them still more. For when the sailors landed, one of their 

` number pointed a stick at a bird on a tree. There was 
a flash of lightning from it, a roar of thunder, and the 
bird fell dead. This proved too much for the nerves of 
the natives, who fled for shelter to the woods. 

But though astonished, the Maoris, as the natives 
are called, were no cowards. They soon returned, and 
Cook, in his after dealings with them, found them both 
brave and intelligent. 

At different places along the coast Cook gave the 
natives potatoes, and seeds of cabbages and turnips, 
and instructed them how to cultivate these vegetables. 
He also let loose fowls and pigs in the woods, and some 
of the descendants of the latter animals run wild to-day 

in the forests and mountain 
valleys of the country. 

For two generations after 
Cook’s discovery the autho- 
rities at home paid no atten- 
tion to New Zealand. They 
had more than enough to 
occupy their minds, it is true, 
with the loss of the American 
Colonies, the continuous war 
with the French, and the de- 
velopment of the new colonies 
in Australia. 

But in the early part of last 


A Maori Chief 
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century the country became the resort and often the 
home of whalers and rough traders. The whalers, half 
heroes, half ruffians, leading lives of great endurance 
and daring in the southern seas, varied by periods of 
drunkenness and devilry ashore, soon acquired a great 
influence over the natives, who looked upon them with 
respect, absorbed their knowledge, copied their vices, 
and were their friends or foes as occasion required. 

Too often tragedy interrupted their intercourse, and 
the wild excesses of the white men were met by the 
deceitful reprisals of the brown, and cruelty was prac- 
tised with equal savagery by brown and by white. The 
islander, however, retained one habit which the white 
man scorned; for while the latter was satisfied with 
killing his enemy, the former not only slew his foe, but 
cooked and ate him. For the Maoris were cannibals. 

It happened that in a few years the whaling industry 
ceased to pay, and the rough whalers left the country; 
leaving behind them, in spite of their faults, the record 
of having advanced the country a stage towards civiliza- 
tion. 

One result of intercourse with white men was soon 
seen in the adoption of firearms by the natives. Guns 
were introduced into their tribal wars, and a gun became 
an object of desire and necessity to the Maori. Without 
it his life was worth little; and a man worked almost 
frantically at growing flax, or rearing anything that he 
could exchange for a gun. 

The effect was disastrous. Maoris were killed “by 
thousands, and eaten by hundreds”. Between 1818 and 
1836, probably not less than a fourth of their race 
perished in the intertribal wars that prevailed, and 
the bloodshed and ruin were more serious than any 
experienced in the islands before or since. - 

But a new state of things arose when, in 1845, Sir 
George Grey was appointed governor. Five years 
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previously a treaty had been con- 
cluded with the native chiefs, by 
which the supremacy of Great Bri- 
tain had been acknowledged. It 
was a period of unrest. The Maoris 
were dissatisfied and in arms. The 
new governor gradually introduced 
peace and order, and few men have 
rendered more splendid services to 
the Empire than he in the course of 
his long connection with this dis- 
tant part of Greater Britain. 
When gold was discovered, set- 
i tlers in increasing numbers began to 
Sir George Grey come into the country, which since 
that time has steadily increased in 
prosperity and importance, in spite of other wars with 
the natives. At one time as many as ten thousand 
British troops were in the field against them; but 
honourable peace was made at last, and the Maories are 
now so civilized that they vote like other citizens, and 
have their representatives in the Colonial Parliament. 


The Surface 


New Zealand consists of two large islands, separated 
by Cook Strait, together with some smaller islands of 
little importance. It is boot-shaped in outline, and in 
its area of 104,000 square miles presents an epitome of 
the chief geographical features of the earth. Rugged 
shores and countless creeks, fertile plains and barren 
flats, snow-clad mountain peaks, rushing rivers, placid 
lakes, and roaring waterfalls by no means exhaust the 
list of striking features of this distant part of Greater 
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Britain. To them must be added volcanic cone and 
spouting geyser, hot spring, mud lake, and icy glacier. 

The numerous rivers are almost useless for navigation. 
The longest of them, the Waikato, in North Island, in its 
course of 270 miles, flows through the largest lake in the 
country, Lake Taupo, which is near the centre of the 
volcanic region. In one part of its course the banks of 
the river are lined with boiling springs, which emit clouds 
of steam, and sometimes jets of boiling water. 

A lofty mountain range, the Southern Alps, runs the 
whole length of South Island, and there are few places 
in the island where the horizon is not bounded by the 
view of lofty mountains. The chain attains its culminat- 
ing point in Mount Cook, a peak 12,000 feet high. 
Glaciers are common in South Island. The mountain 
slopes are filled with ice, while avalanches, rocks, and 
ice constantly thunder down from the steeper slopes 
above on to the icy surface below. The great Tasman 
Glacier is 18 miles long and 1¥ broad, and is one of 
the largest glaciers in 
temperate regions. 

_ Near the centre of North 
Island is a district about 
20 miles long and 12 wide, 
which contains probably 
the most extraordinary 
scenery on the face of the 
earth. It is a land of heat 
and steam. Hot lakes, 
boiling springs, active 
volcanoes, hissing steam, 
and seething mud-pools 
cover the surface. If you 
push a stick into the 
ground, a jet of steam 
darts out on you. In 


Crows Nest Geyser, Taupo, New Zealand 
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many places it is unsafe to walk over the ground. The 
sights are counted among the wonders of the world. 

On the top of Mount Ruapehu, the largest volcano 
in New Zealand, is a hot-water lake 8500 feet above sea 
level. The water is kept hot by the jets of steam that 
rise from the slumbering volcano. The lake presents 
an unusual spectacle, as it is surrounded by lofty cliffs 
of ice. Between the ice cliffs and the hot water there 
is a narrow beach, not wide enough to prevent the falling 
blocks of ice from crashing into the hot water. 

Some of the volcanoes which are considered extinct 
occasionally become active. Such was Tarawera, a 
flat-topped mountain which, in June, 1886, suddenly 
gave signs of activity. Explosions were heard from 
the top of the mountain, followed in the course of a 
few hours by tremendous reports. Immense volumes 
of steam shot up into the air, and huge clouds of dust 
followed, which settled over the country for miles around, 
Places as far as 75 miles away were enveloped in com- 
plete darkness although it was midday. 

It was afterwards found that the whole of the mountain 
was burst asunder, and a great chasm had been formed 
in it a quarter of a mile in width and 12 miles long. The 
activity lasted for some months, and during this time 
the beautiful Pink and White Terraces, one of the 
wonders of the world, were destroyed. 

These terraces were formed of smooth rock, deposited 
by the waters of the geysers, and presented a fairy-like 
Scene of beauty. They appeared like immense stair- 
cases, with steps about 6 or 7 feet high, covered with 
glittering coatings, the one white, the other pale pink, 
unlike anything elsewhere. 

Another effect of the eruption seems to have been the 
formation of the Black Geyser, the greatest geyser in 
the world. It is situated in one of the craters formed 
after the eruption of Mount Tarawera, and was first 
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seen in a state of activity in February, 1901. It shoots 
up a column of inky-black water, accompanied by mud 
and rocks, sometimes to a height of 500 feet, and its 
eruptions have even reached a height of as many yards. 
The geyser sometimes lies dormant for a few weeks, 
but at other times it continues in eruption for 414 hours 
out of every 40. ‘ 

Countless lakes, rivers, cascades, pools, and springs 
of hot water in the island owe their origin to the volcanic 
forces underground. People troubled with rheumatism 
and other complaints come to be cured by these natural 
warm waters, and the tattooed Maoris delight to sit in 
them for hours, and the women even cook food by their 
means. 


Fauna and Flora 


“ Although one of the parts of the earth best fitted for 
man, New Zealand was probably one of the last to be 
occupied by the human race.”! Yet the land yielded 
abundant food, and offered ‘considerable wealth, with 
its many birds, the shoals of fish in its rivers, its rich 
soil, and plentiful rain, its wealth of timber and useful 
fibre-producing plants. It is blessed, too, with the 
bracing climate of the temperate regions, and with a 
luxuriant vegetation. 

Its isolation was due not merely to the fact that twelve 
hundred miles of ocean separate it from any land of 
importance. The ocean is deep and stormy, and until 
the nineteenth century there was no ready and safe means 
of communication open to the white man to reach this 
pleasant land. The advent of ocean-going steamers 
changed this state of things, and brought the country 
into touch with other parts of the world. 

A strange land it must have appeared to the Maoris 

1W. P, Reeves in Zhe Great White Cloud. 
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when they landed on its shores, whether 600 or whether 
3ooo years ago does not matter. No fourfooted animal 
ranged the plains, no reptile lurked in river Or wood. 
Birds there were in abundance—birds that, from having 
no fourfooted foe to fear, no human being to avoid, 
had gradually lost the use of their wings, and walked. 
Some had no wings at all, and in others the wings ` 
were so small, that they were unable to raise the bird 
above the earth. 

Chief among these wingless birds were the gigantic 
moas, of which there were several kinds. From the 
remains which have been found, it would appear that 
moas stood above 12 feet high. Freedom from foes 
and the necessity of defending themselves had, in 
course of time, probably reduced the intelligence and 
courage of these huge birds. At all events, they fell an 
easy prey to the clever but imprudent Maoris, who soon 
exterminated them, and thus cut off one of their chief 
sources of food supply. 

But flightless birds still exist in New Zealand, though 
their numbers are decreasing. Most peculiar of them 
all is the kiwi, a tailless, almost wingless, long-beaked 
bird, about the size of an ordinary fowl. It is covered 
with hair-like feathers. It appears at night, and is now 
found only in the most densely wooded districts. -The 
owl-parrot, another curious bird, is sometimes found in 
the mountainous districts of the south-west. Its wings 
are incapable of enabling it to fly for any but very short 
distances, and, like the kiwi, it is nocturnal in its habits. 

The plant life of New-Zealand is also peculiar. Two- 
thirds of the native plants are found nowhere else in the 
world, although most of them belong to families which 
are represented in Australia. But there is a complete 
absence of the gum trees and acacias so common in 
Australia. Two plants that are well known in New 
Zealand, the native flax and the kanaka, are quite 
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A GIANT KAURI, NEW ZEALAND 
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peculiar to the country. Tree ferns and so-called cab- 
bage trees are very common, and in the north the kauri 
pine at once attracts attention. But in the south the 
forest vegetation is mixed, except on the eastern slope 
of the mountain ranges, where the sombre dark-green 
colour of the beech forests is often unbroken. Flower- 
ing plants are rare. 

The forests furnish valuable timber, the long, straight, 
unbranched trunks of the kauri being in special demand 
for ships. Occasionally specimens of these grand trees 
have been found 25 feet in diameter, but trees of ro or 12 
feet in diameter are more common. They grow 200 feet 
in height, and take about 800 years to come to their 
best; and if the present rate of cutting down is main- 
tained without more planting, the st#pply will in no 
long time come to an end. 

Connected with the kauri is an occupation peculiar’ 
to New Zealand, that of the gum digger. With spade, 
knife, and gum spear the gum digger wanders over 
certain tracts of Auckland looking for the so-called gum 
of the kauri pine. The turpentine which exudes from 
the trunk of the tree hardens into lumps of an amber- 
like resin. It may be found in forks of the branches more 
than 100 feet from the ground, and men, climbing up by 
ropes, have taken lumps weighing a hundredweight. 

But the best resin is found in the earth, and in many 
districts the ground has been completely upturned by 
the diggers in their search for it. In swampy places 
and ravines, where they can thrust down their steel- 
pointed spears for 7 or 8 feet into the earth, the 
searchers use this weapon to find the gum, but in the 
hard, open country they have to fall back on the spade. 
Some 7000 whites and Maoris are engaged in finding 
the gooo tons of the resin which is sent yearly to 
England or America, to be used in the making of var- 
nish, and fetches £60 per ton. 
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The People 


Some million white, brown, and yellow people are 
now living in New Zealand. In the Cook and other 
islands lately annexed to it there are a further 12,000, 
almost entirely of Polynesian descent. They are brown 
folk, closely related to the Maoris, whom they resemble 
in appearance and in speech. The majority of the 
50,000 Maoris in New Zealand live in North Island. 

The coming of the white man to New Zealand meant 
the downfall of the brown. Previous to this the Maoris 
had flourished. There were many tribes of them. They 
lived “in large fenced villages, near to which was a hill 
fort, strongly defended by wooden palisades, ditches, 
and banks, and to which they retreated when attacked 
by their enemies ”1; for tribal wars were common among 
them. 

“In ordinary life they were strictly ruled by their 
chiefs, and were industrious, regular, and cleanly. They 
rose early, and had but two meals a day, and always in 
the open air.”! Intoxicating drinks were unknown to 
them.- To each person a daily duty was assigned. 
Some procured food by fishing, snaring birds, or col- 
lecting berries and roots in the woods. Others would 
repair or build houses and canoes, cut timber, make 
fences, tools, or weapons, and in various ways con- 
tribute to the general welfare. 

The women cooked the food, and wove small baskets 
of green flax in which to serve it, and no basket in 
which cooked food had been placed was used twice. 
They also made clothing from the native flax, a plant 
which was to them almost as useful as the coconut 
palm is to the native of more tropical climes. Their 
clothing consisted chiefly of simple mats, which could 


1P, Marshall, in Geography of New Zealand. 
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be easily spread out to dry when they had become 
wet. 

Physically they were a fine race, well developed by 
their out-of-door life and constant exercise, and illness 
amongst them was almost unknown. 
` They delighted in war and its attendant dangers and 
fatigue, and after a battle feasted on the bodies of their 
captives. ‘ 

For more than a quarter of a century this interesting 
race withstood the progress of the settlers, and quarrels 
between them were frequent. In these contests the 
Maoris quite held their own. At last, in 1870, after 
the loss of some hundreds of lives, and the expenditure 
of between three and four million pounds, peace was 
made. The Maoris were allotted certain lands in North 
Island, and there the remainder of the race now chiefly 
live. 

With peace, the Maoris forsook their former healthful 
and simple life to copy that of the European. The 
result was disastrous to them. ‘The adoption of Euro- 
pean dress and European habits brought on them 
ailments from which they were formerly free; and 
their numbers declined. The decline appears to have 
been arrested; and there now appears less likelihood 
of this interesting race dying out than was at one time 
supposed. 

In the early days of colonization, the North Island 
had more inhabitants of European descent than the 
South; but as the pastoral regions of the South Island 
became occupied, and its goldfields were developed, its 
population soon became more numerous than that of 
the North. 

The occupation of the North Island was retarded by 
the Maori wars, and by the nature of the vegetation 
which thickly covered it; for time was required to fell 
the forests and make the land fit for settlement. But 
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Maoris and Native Hut. The Maori form of salutation (Hongi) is by 
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year by year the bush grows less, and smiling farms 
increase. 

Two-thirds of the people of New Zealand live in the 
country, in villages, or in towns of less than 5000 in- 
habitants, and they are mostly of British descent. Their 
dwelling houses, almost all of wood, and seldom more 
than two stories high, commonly show by their verandas 
and veiling creepers that the New Zealand sun is warmer 
than ours. 

The grazing of sheep and cattle, dairying, agriculture, 
and mining for coal and gold are the chief occupations. 
The great distance of New Zealand seriously handicaps 
her in the competition for British trade. The freight 
is costly and the risks great, owing to the long voyage. 
Consequently, little New Zealand wheat finds its way 
to British markets. Yet in many articles the compe- 
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tition with European countries for the British market 
is less felt, because of the difference of seasons in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. Thus, New Zea- 
land dairy and farm produce arrives in London when 
the supply of such goods from northern countries sinks 
to its lowest. 

Less than twenty years ago New Zealand had practi- 
cally only one export of importance, namely, wool. 
To-day, it has in frozen meat an export of nearly 
equal importance, while timber, gold, and dairy pro- 
duce are of much value. The exportation of dairy 
produce, especially butter, has shown greater progress 
in recent years than any other export of the country. 


Some Towns of New Zealand 


The physical features of New Zealand hardly favour 
easy communication between different parts. Its numer- 
ous rivers and lakes, remarkable as they are for charm 
and beauty, are almost useless for navigation. Cascades 
and waterfalls are unsurmountable obstacles to transport 
in a new country. Then its cliffs, ridges, peaks, cones, 
and mountain ranges are hindrances to ready access 
from one district to another. 

In South Island, the lofty Southern Alps act as an 
almost impassable barrier between the eastern and 
western slopes. The long coast line and numerous 
harbours offered the easiest and most satisfactory means 
of communication between places far apart, and it is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the settlements 
have grown up around a number of coast centres com- ' 
paratively isolated from each other, but each sufficient 
as a distributing centre for the surrounding district. 

Thus Auckland, the business centre of the northern 
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portion of New Zealand, and the most important city 
in the country, owes its importance to its position, easy 
of access by the many branches of the Hauraki Gulf. 
Lying as it does on a neck of land between two seas, 
its magnificent harbours make it the place of call for 
transoceanic steamers, and mark it for the chief city 
of the colony. The city is charmingly situated on 
heights and winding shores, is surrounded by beautiful 
scenery, and enjoys a delightful climate. Extinct vol- 
canic cones stud the country round, and from the heights 
beyond the city magnificent views of the island-dotted 
Gulf of Hauraki, bounded 60 miles off by the wooded 
ridge of Great Barrier Island, may be obtained. 

Just as Auckland is the commercial centre of the 
northern portion of New Zealand, so Dunedin is the 
commercial centre of the southern half of South Island, 
and Christchurch of the rich Canterbury Plain. The 
plain is intersected by many streams and rivers, fed by 
the melting snows of the Southern Alps; its soil is 
very fertile, and pasturage is plentiful and of excellent 
quality. Sheep in thousands feed there, and a large 
population has sprung up, which gets its supplies 
from Christchurch. 

This city, em- 
bowered in trees, is 
a handsome place, 
containing great 
parks, open spaces, 
and public build- 
ings. Its museum 
contains a remark- 
able collection of 
moa skeletons. 
Between it and the ` 
sea there is a range 
of steep hills, 
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through which a tunnel, 154 miles long, has been made 
to connect it with its natural port, Lyttelton; and rail- 
ways extend from the city in many directions. 

Dunedin, built of grey stone on steep hills, in many 
respects resembles Edinburgh. Otago, the province of 
which Dunedin is the capital, was originally colonized 
by Scotch people. ER 

In Dunedin there are small factories, to which the 
wool and grain from the surrounding districts are brought 
to be converted into clothing or bread. In addition, 

` saleyards for stock are close at hand, and in the markets 
the prices given for commodities locally consumed are 
fixed by the amount of competition that prevails. 

` Another typical centre, smaller and of less importance 
than those already mentioned, is Nelson, in the north- 
west. It lies secluded on Tasman Bay, in Cook Strait, 
in a fertile district which, with a fine climate, rivals 
Tasmania in the production of fruit and hops. The 
town supplies the wants of a mining district in addition 
to those of its own inhabitants. 

The oldest settlement in New Zealand, and the capital 
of it, is Wellington. Though of less importance than 
Auckland, it was chosen as capital, in 1865, on account 
of its central position. It lies at the south-eastern corner 
of North Island, and is easy of access to representatives 
from all parts of the country. Its houses are chiefly 
built of wood, as this is found to be the most suitable 
material for buildings in volcanic districts, and Welling- 
ton has not been entirely free in the past from earth- 
quake shocks. 

The city is prettily laid out, many of its streets stand- 
ing on land which has been reclaimed from the sea. 
Large vessels line the quays, and many fine buildings 
are to be seen, chief amongst them being that occupied 
by the Government offices, and said to be the largest 
wooden structure in the world. 
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THE 


“UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA” 


South Africa—Its Surface and 
Climate 


Broadly speaking, South Africa consists of three dis- 
tinct regions. There is a strip of low-lying coast 
stretching from Cape Town to the mouth of the Zam- 
besi. In the south this strip is often very narrow, but 
as we proceed northward it widens out until, in its 
widest part, it is more than a hundred miles across. But 
the wider it becomes the more unsuitable is it for the 
habitation of man, because much of the land is swampy 
and unhealthy. 

Behind this low coast strip rise the hills, the slopes 
of which form the second region. These slopes, as a 
rule, rise gradually inland, until the summits of the 
hills are reached. The average height of the range, 
which runs in the main parallel with the coast, is about 
6000 feet, though in one part, Basutoland, several peaks 
rise to a height of 11,000, and have snow-capped summits 
throughout the year. The general name given to this 
range is the Drakensberg. 

Running through the range are long, narrow valleys, 
the sides of which become steeper the farther they go 
inland. Valleys like these are known as kloofs. 

Between the main range and the sea there are minor 
ranges in Cape Colony, also parallel with the coast; and 
between these different ranges the country stretches out 
in long tablelands, all at different elevations, so that the 
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land falls away to the sea in long terraces. These pla- 
teaus are called karroos, and form a remarkable feature 
of the country. They are covered with thorny shrubs 
that wither up in dry weather, when the ground is baked 
hard by the sun, and the only water found is in shallow 
salt lakelets, except where some green oasis shows that 
a well has been sunk by settlers. 

Beyond the mountain range the country spreads out 
to the north and west in a vast tableland, sometimes 
flat, sometimes undulating. This is the third region. 
Its average height above the sea is about four or five 
thousand feet. The mountain peaks, which, when 
viewed from the slopes near the coast, appear lofty and 
important, look low and insignificant when seen from 
the high plateau. 

This plateau occupies the greater portion of South 
Africa, and slopes gently on the north to the valley of 
the Zambesi, but on the west spreads out over the 
Kalahari Desert. Once upon this plateau the traveller 
may go for hundreds of miles in almost any direction 
on level, or nearly level, country. But the greater part 
of it is uninviting, on account of its dryness and barren- 
ness. 

Many of the words used to describe the natural 
features of South Africa are of Dutch origin. Thus, 
«kopje? (pronounced Zoóóze) is a prominent hillock, 
often of the flat-topped shape which gives its name to 
Table Mountain. The open country is spoken of as 
the veldt (field), which again is distinguished as ‘‘ sweet 
veldt” and “sour veldt”, according to the pasture it 
grows, while the name “‘ bush veldt” describes the way 
in which much of it is covered with dense shrubs. 

The climate of South Africa is, of course, hot. It is 
also very dry. Except in a small district at the extreme 
south-west, there is no summer or winter as we under- 
stand them, but only a dry season lasting seven or 
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eight months in the year, and a wet season for the ` 
remainder. 

The rains, however, are not so heavy or continuous 
as those in many other hot countries—India, for example. 
For the prevailing wind, and the one that brings most 
moisture, is from the east or south-east. It comes from 
the Indian Ocean, and, meeting the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, deposits its burden on them. Consequently the 
districts farther inland receive less than they need. 

Under the intense heat, what little rain falls soon 
vanishes; the ground bakes hard, and vegetation withers. 
Much of the region is desert, and likely to remain so. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that South Africa has 
few rivers. Most of them are short and rapid torrents 
after rain, but at other times dwindle almost to nothing- 
ness. 

In the interior there are rivers, such as the Orange 
River, which are hundreds of miles long. But they 
contain so little water during three-fourths of the year 
that they are useless for navigation, while most of their 
tributaries shrink in the dry season to a chain of pools, 
scarcely supplying drink for the cattle on their banks. 

This is one of the reasons why the interior remained 
so long unexplored. People could not penetrate it by 
following the waterways, and ox wagons could only 
carry a limited supply of food and water for men and 
cattle. 

The heat would make the climate very trying for 
Europeans, if it were not for the elevation of the land 
and the dryness of the air. As it is, the nights are cool 
at all times and refreshing; while the clearness and 
crispness of the air make South Africa a very healthy 
place, particularly suitable for consumptives, who often 
recover their health by spending a single winter on the 
bracing uplands. 
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The Making of the “ Union” 


From the early years of the seventeenth century, both 
Dutch and English vessels, on their way to or from 
India, had been in the habit of putting into Table Bay 
to refit or to obtain fresh water. In 1648 a Dutch vessel 
was shipwrecked there, and her crew were forced to 
spend six months ashore near the spot where Cape 
Town now stands. Their lot was not very severe, 
They had secured the cargo of their vessel, and were 
fortunate in having a supply of seeds, which they 
planted, and from which they got good crops. 

On their rescue and return to Holland, they pointed 
out to the authorities how suitable the spot was for 
supplying fresh water and vegetables for the crews, 
which in those days, on the long voyage to India, 
suffered terribly from scurvy. 

The Dutch, therefore, built a fort and hospital for sick 
sailors in Table Bay, and planted a piece of ground with 
vegetables. It was from the small beginnings of this 
kitchen garden that the European settlements in South 
Africa grew up. 

Soon the Dutch took to the rearing ot cattle for the 
supply of fresh meat. Pasturage is not plentiful in 
South Africa. Consequently it became necessary to 
extend the area over which cattle might graze. But 
the farther inland one goes, the scarcer is the pasture, 
and the larger the area needed to keep the stock alive. 
From the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
during the whole of it, there was a constant spreading 
of Dutch settlers throughout the country. 

These Dutch settlers led a lonely and almost nomadic ` 
life. Much of their time was passed in their tent 
wagons, in which, with their wives and children, they 
followed their herds of cattle from place to place wher- 
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A Boers First Homestead 


ever pasture was best. They became excellent marks- 
men, and excelled in the pursuit of wild animals. But 
the isolation soon told on their habits. The children 
grew up ignorant and brutal; the women lost the 
cleanly ways and industrious habits of their Dutch 
ancestors, as a result of imposing their work on native 
slaves; and the men were rude, bigoted, and boorish. 

During the wars of the French Revolution the 
“Cape”, as South Africa was called, became of greater 
importance than before, because it was a suitable calling 
station for ships of war; and the British sent troops 
to occupy it to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
French, as the Netherlands themselves had done. They 
held it till the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, when they 
gave it back to the Dutch. 

But the peace was short-lived. War broke out again 
between Britain and France, and in 1806 a strong 
British force again took possession of the colony. At 
the general peace in 1814 it was ceded permanently to 
the British, who paid the Dutch for it the sum of six 
millions sterling. 
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The Great Trek 


Slavery had existed in the colony since 1658. When, 
therefore, in 1834, the British set free all the slaves 
within their dominions, the discontent of the Boers was 
great. It became greater still when the amount of 
money due to them by way of compensation was an- 
nounced. They did not think it enough, and many of 
them were certainly nearly ruined. The forms to be 
gone through before the money was paid added greatly, 
it is said, to the discontent. 

Rebellion was out of the question. The British were 
too powerful. So the Boers decided to leave the colony. 
Then commenced the Great Trek. Within two years, 
from 1836, from eight to ten thousand persons set out, 
in different parties, in their large covered wagons, for 
the wilds of the interior. Some of the parties perished 
miserably, and all underwent great hardships. There 
was a fierce war, 
too, between them 
and the natives, 
whom they either 
drove from their 
country or en- 
slaved. In a few 
years these Boers 
werescattered over 
an area 700 miles 
long and 300 miles 
wide. They were 
virtually indepen- 
dent, though Bri- 
tain still protected 
the natives from 
ill-treatment, and 
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refused to recognize the governments the Boers set up. 

The departure of some thousands of Boers, the most 
discontented part of the population, was a relief, in some 
respects, to the British, for it left plenty of vacant 
ground for new immigrants from Europe. New im- 
migrants, however, were slow in coming, for the un- 
settled state of the country had given it a bad name. 

The peaceful growth of the country was hindered, also, 
by wars with the natives. Seven times have there been 
stubborn conflicts with the fierce Kaffir tribes living in 
the east of Cape Colony. The country they occupied 
was mostly rugged, covered with dense scrub, and 
crossed by narrow winding tracks, which were, of 
course, familiar to them, but very difficult for white 
troops. 

In 1869 there occurred a ‘“‘rush” from all parts of 
South Africa to the district where the town of Kim- 
berley now stands. For diamonds had been discovered 
there. There was a dispute as to who had a right to 
the district; but there was no question as to the only 
power able to keep order amid the shifting and riotous 
population. That power was the British. 

At last the Orange Free State, which had claimed the 
district with little show of right, agreed to withdraw its 
claim on the payment of 490,000. The claims of the 
natives were settled in a similar manner, and Britain 
was acknowledged as the supreme power. So British 
territory began to extend northward. 

A few years later, difficulties again arose in this land 
of unrest. The Boers of the Transvaal were in constant 
conflict with their neighbours the Zulus, and shocking 
cruelties were committed on both sides. 

A three months’ official enquiry into the causes of the 
trouble led the authorities at home to decide, that the 
only way to make sure of having peace in South Africa 
was to annex the Transvaal. The country was bank- 
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rupt. It seemed as if their native enemies were on the 
point of exterminating the Boers. The country was, 
therefore, in spite of some protests from a few of the 
Boers, declared part of the British Empire in 1877. 

So far, however, from securing peace, this act was 
but the beginning of fresh trouble. One immediate 
result of it was that the British were saddled with the 
quarrels of the Boers, and found themselves involved 
in conflict with the Zulus. An advance into their ter- 
ritory led to disastrous results. A British force was 
taken by surprise by an overwhelming number of Zulus 
at Isandlwana, in 1879, and almost annihilated. 

Eight hundred were killed in the fight, and others 
met death by torture. In the following year the Zulus 
were defeated, their king taken prisoner, and the war 
brought toa close. Since that time they have been on 
the whole a peaceful, prosperous, and contented people. 

Meanwhile the Boers resented the annexation of their 
country. The discontent increased to such an extent, 
that in 1880 they rose in arms and proclaimed their 
independence. The small detached bodies of British 
troops in the country were no match for the rebels. 
Some were cut off, or obliged to retire to posts which 
they had fortified. The crowning misfortune occurred 
at Majuba Hill, an elevation in the Drakensberg some 
2000 feet in height, and commanding a mountain pass 
held by the Boers. 

On the night of February 26, 1881, a picked body of 
men, under Sir George Colley, climbed the mountain, 
and, arriving exhausted on the summit, saw at daybreak 
the Boers encamped below them. These in turn saw 
the British, and at first thought of immediate retreat; 
but other counsels prevailed, and they stormed the 
height. Working up under cover, they gained the 
brow of the hill, and poured a destructive fire on their 
Opponents. Sir George Colley fell, more than half his 
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troops were slain, and the rest took to flight. The 
result of this battle was an armistice, and on the 23rd 
of March following, an agreement was signed by Sir 
Evelyn Wood and the Boer leaders, whereby the Boers 
were allowed to manage their own affairs under the 
suzerainty of the British crown. 

After the war, raiding parties of Boers advanced 
beyond the limits of their own country, with the inten- 
tion of settling on the lands they entered. But the 
British Government interfered; for the raiders were 
entering on territory considered British, and the bound- 
aries of the Republic were more clearly defined. A 
British Protectorate was established over wide areas, 
and in this way Bechuanaland, and subsequently 
Mashonaland, came to be part of British South Africa. 

The Transvaal, the country of the Boers, was, by the 
establishment of a British Protectorate in Rhodesia in 
1888, almost enclosed by British territory. Gold had 
been discovered in it some years before, and was being 
largely worked. The incursion of foreigners, not merely 
British, but Americans, Australians, and many others, 
flocking to the country for its gold, alarmed the Boers, 
who thereupon made laws, which, by excluding the new- 
comers from the rights of ordinary citizens, kept the 
ruling power in their own hands. 

Discontent soon spread among the newcomers, or 
Uitlanders as they were called. They felt they were 
being treated unjustly, and by a people they were 
accustomed to look down upon as their inferiors. 
Finally, a rising took place in December, 1895; a 
force of about five hundred armed men, mostly in the 
service of the British South African Company as police, 
entered the Transvaal to march on Johannesburg. The 
help they expected from the men of that city not arriv- 
ing, they were repulsed by the Boers, and forced to 
surrender on January 1, 1896. 
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The feeling in South Africa and at home became very 
acute. The Boers, a people strangely ignorant of other 
countries than their own, viewed the British with hatred 
not unmingled with contempt; while the Uitlanders 
deemed it unreasonable, if not grotesque, that they, 
who were superior in numbers and ability to the Boers, 
should yet be under their control. 

The ill-feeling increased; attempts to settle differences 
failed, and in 1900 the Boers declared war and invaded 
Natal and Cape Colony. The details of the war are 
well known. At first everything went wrong for the 
British; but eventually the Boers were defeated, and 
the Transvaal incorporated in British South Africa. 
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Vegetation 


As a whole, South Africa is a bare country. There 
are ancient forests, it is true, among the mountains 
and along the south coast, but on the great inland plains 
one may travel a long way without seeing a tree large 
enough, or with foliage dense enough, to cast a grateful 
shade. Even in the forests tall trees are scarce. “There 
are few above fifty or sixty feet in height, the tallest 
being the so-called yellow wood, and the most useful the 
sneezewood, which yields a valuable timber. 

On the slopes farther inland there are immense masses 
of dense scrub or ‘‘bush”, usually from four to eight feet 
in height; but on the karroos, and the more northerly 
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portions of British South Africa, there are hardly any 
trees except the stunted, thorny mimosas, whose 
shrivelled branches make a brave show of yellow blos- 
soms in spring, but whose scanty, light-green foliage 
offers little protection from the heat of the sun. 

On the higher mountains where there is more moisture 
a few other shrubs or small trees may be found, ang 
along watercourses, where a stream runs during the 
rains, the eye is occasionally refreshed by the Sight 
of slender willows. 

But quite one-third of South Africa contains nothing 
but low bushes, few of which are fit even for fuel. The 
want of forests is a great drawback to the country, for 
it makes timber dear, and also tends to reduce the rain- 
fall. Near some of the towns, English oaks and other 
trees have been planted to make avenues along the dusty 
roads, and Australian gums have been introduced, and 
are becoming quite a noticeable feature of veldt land- 
scape. In some parts of the colony a day in the year 
is set apart as a holiday, to be celebrated by the planting 
of trees, so that future generations shall not be under the 
same disadvantages as the present. 

But if good timber is scarce in South Africa, thorns 
and prickles are not. The dense scrubs abound with 
them. They offer a formidable resistance to the passage 
of man or beast. To make matters worse, the thorns 
often grow, not straight, but curved backwards like a 
fish hook. One such thorn, suggestively known as 
‘‘wait-a-bit”, grows in dense thickets, through which 
the thick-skinned elephant and rhinoceros crash their 
way unhurt, but sorrow awaits the man who tries to 
follow their example. The prickly pear—an American 
invader—has made itself only too much at home in 
this land of prickles, almost ruining some farms by 
its rapid growth, while cattle suffer from eating its 
golden fruit, covered with irritating little spines. 
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Other prickly plants, such as aloes and cactuses, 
abound; even the nettles are larger and sting worse 
than those we have in England. Nowadays a large 
part of the bush-covered land is used for ostrich farms, 
and it is, indeed, fit for little else. As the native trees 
are mostly evergreens, their leaves present little variety 
of tint, and the general impression is one of monotony, 
especially as in the summer the hot sun soon burns other 
vegetation brown; and the scrubby -bushes look so 
withered up that one wonders how nibbling goats 
manage to find pasture on them as they do. 

Yet when the rains come there is a complete trans- 
formation. Bush, flower, and grass spring to life as 
if by magic, “and the whole surface of the karroo ap- 
pears one immense ocean of dark-green, spangled with 
flowers most brilliant and innumerable”. Africa in 
spring is indeed a garden of flowers, and the plains 
and kloofs are covered as with a gay carpet. Geraniums 
and lilies bloom here as daisies and buttercups do at 
home, with many others that would be the pride of an 
English garden. No part of the country is richer in 
these beautiful flowers than the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, where the air is moister and the 
climate generally well suited for vegetable life. 

Water is scarce in the greater part of British South 
Africa, but where it is available, crops and vegetables 
can be made to grow richly. Indian corn lifts its heavy 
ears to the height of several feet, and the “ mealies” are 
much used as food for man and beast. Wheat, barley, 
rye, and potatoes also thrive well in places. 

Most kinds of fruit trees have been introduced with 
great success. Figs, oranges, lemons, mulberries, pome- 
granates flourish here, as in the South of Europe, not to 
speak of our own apples, pears, plums, peaches, and 
cherries; and a rapidly increasing trade is now done 
in the exportation of fruit to the “mother country `. 
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Wild Animals 


The commander of the first Dutch settlers in South 
Africa describes the country as “full of game”. The 
country, indeed, teemed with wild beasts. “Last 
night”, he writes, “the lions appeared almost to 
storm the fort for the sheep within it.” In fact, until 
the discovery of gold and diamonds in its arid soil, 
South Africa was chiefly known for the numbers and 
variety of its wild creatures. 

‘í Besides the elephant, which in some districts was 
very abundant, there existed two kinds of rhinoceros, as 
well as other great animals like the hippopotamus and 
the giraffe.” Antelopes were in abundance. Thirty 
kinds were known to exist, from the noble eland to the 
graceful springbok, and there were also great numbers 
of zebras, quaggas, and buffaloes, huge and dangerous. 

South Africa was the paradise of the big-game hunter. 
In travelling overland from Cape Town to Saldanha 
Bay the first explorers tell us that they ‘‘saw many 
rhinoceroses, and had twice to turn off the road to avoid 
troops of elephants”. All this has changed. The 
deadly rifle in the hands of hunters, native and foreign, 
has almost exterminated some species of animals, while 
it has thinned the ranks of all. The work of destruc- 
tion still goes on, at so great a rate that it is not 
difficult to forecast the state of things a few years hence. 

Lions were a plague to the founders of Cape Town. 
“To-day, if the lion is to be found at all within the 
limits of Cape Colony, it is only in the wilderness 
along the banks of the Orange River.” In the Zam- 
besi Valley a few remain, but their numbers are yearly 
growing less. The leopard is still found all over South 

1 This lesson owes much to Mr. Bryce's delightful book, Zmpressions of South 


Africa, published by Messrs. Macmillan, of parts of which the passages in inverted 
commas are adaptations. 
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Africa, the rocky places which form its favourite haunts 
having protected it. There are also many hyzenas to 
be found. 

‘Elephants used to roam in great herds all over the 
more woody districts, but have now been quite driven 
out of the southern portion of British Africa, save that 
a few herds are preserved by the Cape Government in 
a narrow Strip of forest country near the south coast. 
It is only on the east coast south of the Zambesi, and 
here and there along that river, that the wild elephant 
can now be found.” The rhinoceros has suffered even 
more, and is now very scarce. 

«The hippopotamus, protected by his aquatic habits, 
has fared better, and may still be seen plunging and 
splashing in the waters of thg Limpopo and other rivers 
in East Africa. But in Cape Colony, where the creature 
was abundant, even in the swamps near Table Bay, he 
is to be found now only in the pools along the lower 
course of the Orange River. 

‘‘The crocodile holds his ground better, and is still 
a serious danger to oxen who go down to drink at the 
streams. The giraffe has become very scarce, though 
a herd or two are left in the south of Matabeleland, 
and a large number roam the Kalahari Desert. So 
also the zebra and many species of antelopes are dis- 
appearing. 

tt The ostrich, too, would probably only remain in the 
wilds of the Kalahari, had not large ostrich farms been 
created in Cape Colony, where young broods are reared 
for the sake of their feathers. 

«Though in a sense domesticated, ostriches are often 
dangerous, for they kick forward and claw downward 
with great violence, and the person whom they knock 
down and begin to trample on has little chance of 
escaping with his life. Fortunately it is easy to drive 
them off with a stick, or even an umbrella”, ee bit 
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of prickly bush at the end of a long stick is a capita] 
defence against them. 

The birds are herded about like sheep, or sometimes, 
when there is a long distance to go, they may be har- 
nessed with leather reins, and so driven along, or made 
to run beside a man on horseback. When the time 
arrives for clipping the feathers, a bag or box is put 
over the bird’s head; then it stands quite still, and 
lets itself be shorn more gently than a sheep. 

«Snakes, though there are many venomous kinds, 
seem to be little feared. The python grows to 20 feet 
or more, but is not poisonous, and never attacks man 
unless first molested. Some of the snakes are, how- 
ever, dangerous creatures, ready to attack man without 
provocation, and their bite may prove fatal in less than 
an hour. 

“The animals which are the most harmful to the 
farmers are the baboons. These infest the rocky dis- 
tricts, and kill lambs in such numbers that the Cape 
Government gives rewards for their slaughter. But 
no large animal does such mischief as the two insect 
plagues which vex the eastern half of the country, the 
white ant and the locust.” 

The latter sometimes come in such countless numbers 
as to dim the light of the sun. Like heavy flakes of 
snow, they begin to fall, first a few here and there, then 
by scores, at last by thousands, till the ground is hidden 
by them. In a few minutes the place where they have 
alighted is bare as a rock, stripped of every green leaf 
and blade. Flocks of birds follow the locust hosts, de- 
vouring them by hundreds as they fly; and when they 
have settled on the ground, the antelopes and other 
animals browse on them like grass; but for every 
thousand so destroyed, there are tens of thousands 
left to desolate the country through which they pass. 
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Products 


Agricultural land, pasture land, and minerals form 
the three great natural sources of wealth of South 
Africa. Of the three, agriculture is by far the least 
important, and can hardly be said to be flourishing. 
The dryness of the climate is against it. The earth 
is too parched, and vast districts are useless for tillage 
on this account. How vast it is difficult to estimate, but 
it would not be an exaggeration to say that quite nine- 
tenths of the country is unsuitable for agriculture without 
an artificial water supply. 

There are millions of acres, now hopelessly barren, 
which possess a soil of surprising fertility, admirably 
suited for the growing of corn and other crops, yet 
wanting water. 

Along the coast strip, where moisture is more plenti- 
ful, much fruit is grown, chiefly for exportation to the 
Mother Country, but the colonist finds it cheaper on the 
whole to import corn than 
to grow it. 

From early days the efforts 
of the settlers, Dutch and 
British, have been directed 
rather to the rearing of cattle 
and sheep, and this, too, in 
a country where pasture is 
so scanty that six acres is 
the average allowance for 
one sheep. Most of the land 
that is not rough mountain 
or waterless desert is in 
the hands of stock farmers. 
Their ranges are necessarily 
of vast extent, for the food 


Herd of Goats on the Veldt 
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in one district is soon exhausted, and, like the Israelites 
of old, the farmers have to seek fresh pastures, driving 
their cattle before them. 

Cattle and horses are reared in great numbers; and 
sheep and goats by the million browse on the sparse 

. herbage. Cape wool ranks high in quality, and is one 
of the most important exports. A flourishing export 
trade is also carried on in ostrich feathers from the 
scattered ostrich farms of Cape Colony. 

But it is in its mineral deposits that the chief wealth of 
South Africa lies. Until comparatively recent years this 
was unsuspected. Mining had no attractions for the 
Boer farmer, by whom gold was less valued than land. 
He resented the incursion of strangers into the country; 
and, in his love of solitude, preferred that even his 
nearest neighbour and countryman should live miles 
away. Such men were not likely to be interested in the 
development of mining or the opening up of the stores 
of mineral wealth in the country. 

In 1867 the first diamond 
was found. It was sold by 
a hunter, who knew little 
of such things, for £500. 
Another find (and sale) of 
a similar sensational nature 
attracted attention to the 
district, and a more careful 
search was made for these 
valuable stones. 

When, between two and 
three years later, diamonds 
began to be found near the 
spot where the town of Kim- 
berley now stands, there 
was no withholding men. 
Adventurers and gamblers, 


Hand-drilling by Natives in Kimberley a 
Diamond Mines 
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experts and yokels, rogues and honest men from all over 
the world flocked to the spot, and Kimberley grew up 
as by magic, from a tented encampment on a dry, wind- 
swept plain, to a city replete with modern equipment, 
and of assured prosperity. 

Then, fifteen years after the great diamond “find”, 
came the still greater “find” of gold in the district 
known as the Rand. It had been discovered previously 
in other parts of the country, and worked a little. But 
this ‘‘find” changed the nature of the district, led to 
constant friction between incomers and Dutch, which 
culminated in the outbreak of war and the final loss of 
the country to the Boers. 

But this was yet in the future. At first the usual 
‘‘rush” occurred, chiefly of ne’er-do-wells, and the 
usual scenes of disorder followed. The town of 
Johannesburg came into existence as the centre of the 
gold-producing industry. More than 200,000,000 
worth of gold has been produced since the establish- 
ment of the mining as a regular industry, and the 
usual annual output is now about £30,000,000. 

Some people have estimated that at this rate of produc- 
tion the mines may be worked out before the end of fifty 
years, and that Johannesburg the Golden, the New Jerusa- 
lem as it used to be called in its early days, may sink to 
ruin as suddenly as it rose to affluence, and become as 
one of the forsaken mining cities of Nevada or California. 

But the people themselves seem to be little troubled 
by these melancholy forecasts, perhaps because gold 
and diamonds are not the only minerals found in this 
dry country. Coal, iron, lead, copper, and other 
minerals exist, but they are little worked, as the search 
for gold absorbs the energy and engrosses the atten- 
tion of the people. The commoner metals may, in the 
long run, however, prove even more valuable than the 
gold reefs, valuable as they are. 
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Cape Colony 


Cape Colony is the southernmost portion of British 
Africa, as it is also of the continent itself. The Cape of 
Good Hope, which inspired Portuguese mariners With 
respect, if not terror, was for so long a time the best- 
known portion of the South African coast, that its name 
came to be applied not merely to the bold headland, but 
to the whole of the country round about—a country twice 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland. 

For a long time after its discovery the value of ‘‘ The 
Cape” was not understood. There was so little along 
its shores to attract sailors, so much to repel. Its 
appearance was uninviting, desolate, and dangerous. 
Harbours were few, shipwrecks many. India offered 
them greater attractions; so they sailed on, leaving 
“The Cape” behind. 

It was not until a century ago that its value was 
recognized, and its possession seemed worth striving 
for. Then this arid country, with its parched plains 
and dry climate, the best in the world for consumptives, 
became the arena of a struggle between two European 
races, closely allied, and equal in determination and 
bravery, which continued at intervals down to our own 
day, but which is now happily ended. 

The most attractive part of the country is near the 
coast, the most dreary, farther inland. For the country 
rises inland from the sea in a series of well-marked 
terraces, which run parallel to the coast until they attain 
a height of nearly 6000 feet. As it is on the lowlands 
alone that moisture is plentiful, only there is vegetation 
abundant. 

The higher terraces, the karroos, stretch for hundreds 
of miles east and west. With plentiful water they would 
be mines of wealth, for the soil is of surprising fertility, 
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and will grow nearly everything. Wanting water, they 
are, for the greater part of the year, nearly barren 
wastes. So much depends on a regular rain supply— 
the want of one is the great drawback of the colony. 

Most of the rivers become mere shallow streams in 
dry weather, and in the rainy season are subject to 
floods. As a rule they flow to the sea through deep 
valleys, called ‘‘kloofs”, and the mouths are blocked 
with ‘‘bars” or sandbanks, which render the streams 
useless for navigation. The most important stream in 
South Africa is the Orange, which rises in the Drakens- 
berg, and after a westerly course of 1100 miles, flows 
into the Atlantic. Even the Orange is at times so 
shallow that it seems liker a succession of small pools 
than a river. 

Notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of water 
in eastern South Africa, millions of sheep and goats 
feed on the scanty herbage of the plains. 

By care and judicious treatment the Cape farmers are 
able to produce wool of rare quality, long in fibre, fine 
in texture, well worth the care and outlay spent on it. 

When first discovered, Cape Colony abounded in wild 
animals of many kinds. But with the coming of the 
white man and his unerring weapons, most of the 
animals have disappeared. Ostriches, in particular, 
seemed doomed for extinction, when a better method of 
dealing with them was suggested. The birds have a 
commercial value. There is a steady demand for their 
feathers. Instead of killing, protect them. The plan 
was adopted. So ostrich farms sprang up—large, ugly, 
but suitable for the purpose. The sandy wastes and 
meagre scrub are ericlosed with barbed-wire fences, and 
in these enclosures the birds are reared for the sake of 
their feathers. 

All over the seven provinces into which Cape Colony 
is divided are scattered towns and villages, not so large 
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or numerous as in England, but showing that this is no 
longer a wild country. The towns are usually connected 
by good roads, but in the more out-of-the-way parts the 
roads become mere tracks, or disappear altogether, 
Then the traveller has to make his way across the open 
country, fording streams as best he can. 

Much of the ‘‘ trekking”, as such travelling is called, 
has still to be done by the help of strongly built « Cape 
wagons”, dragged through stream and kloof by teams 
of from six to ten yoke of oxen. These heavy vehicles 
cut up the roads, which soon become so bad that 
travellers often find it more pleasant to forsake them 
altogether. 

The capital of the colony is Cape Town, on Table 
Bay. Behind it rises Table Mountain, with its flat 
top over 3000 feet high, ending in a curious hill, 
known from its shape as the Lion’s Head. In the 
summer months a cloud of 
white vapour, the “‘ table- 
cloth”, hangs over the 
mountain, rolling down 
in waves of bright mist 
to melt in the sunshine 
below. 

The city itself is charged 
with a population of every 
complexion, from the 
fresh face of the English 
visitor to the black skin 
of the negro. 

The majority are Bri- 
tish or Dutch; but many 
other races are to be seen, 
and notably the gaily 
dressed Malays, who live 
here in thousands, and 


Street Scene, Cape Town 
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with native half-castes form the greatest part of the 
working class. Kaffirs, Hottentots, Arabs, Turks, and 
Hindus from India all go to make up a strange jumble 
of peoples, such as is often found in foreign seaports, 
but nowhere, perhaps, greater than at Cape Town, 
where the natives of four continents come to seek a 
livelihood, and miners from Australia, too, are some- 
times seen, on their way to the African goldfields. 
Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, is the second port 
of the colony. In spite of disadvantages of position 
and surroundings, the town does a large export trade 
in ostrich feathers, wool, and mohair, and is the most 
important place in the eastern portion of the colony. 


Natal 


On the 25th of December, 1497, three small Portu- 
guese vessels sailed slowly up the South African coast 
past the Bluff of Natal. Stretching before the eyes of 
the wearied crews were the wooded mass of the Bluff, 
the lake-like Bay, studded with small islands, and the 
green verdure of the shores and the hills beyond. 

It was a land of exceeding loveliness, but no Eure- 
pean had before gazed on its beauties or heard the 
thunder of the breakers on its shores. In honour of the 
day, the Commander, Vasco da Gama, named it Natal. 

For two hundred years it remained merely a name 
to white men, and even down to the beginning of last 
century it was inhabited entirely by Kaffirs. The re- 
mains of stone kraals, with which the upland districts 
are studded at the present day, bear witness to the 
immense population which must have occupied this 
small country. In 1812 there were ninety-four tribes of 


Kaffrs in the land, representing about a million people. 
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Then in 1824 a small body of British arrived to settle 
in the counuy. They were very graciously received by 
the Zulu king. At the first interview the white men 
had with him, 12,000 Zulu warriors surrounded the 
king’s kraal when the Englishmen arrived. ‘The 
king’s cattle in thousands were paraded before the 
visitors, and a war dance, in which 25,000 men and 
women took part, was performed for their entertain- 
ment.” At the close the king granted them a tract of 
land 25 miles along the coast, and Ioo miles inland. 

Sixteen years later Boer trekkers from Cape Colony, 
who wished to establish an independent republic, claimed 
the country, including the British settlement. This the 
Cape Governor refused to allow. Conflict commenced, 
and in 1842 the Boers laid siege to Durban, then a very 
tiny place. Each side had one big gun, an 18-pounder, 
but while the British had cannon balls for theirs, the 
Boers had none. Consequently when the gun of the 
besieged was fired, the besiegers watched where the ball 
dropped, then dug it out, and fired it back whence it came. 

While the siege was proceeding, a brave Britisher, 
named Richard King, volunteered to ride to the nearest 
settlement for help. This was at Grahamstown, more 
than six hundred miles away. For ten days he galloped 
through a savage country, fording streams and swimming 
rivers, ever on the watch, and ever in danger of his life, 
until at last, more dead than alive, he rode into Grahams- 
town. No time was lost in sending help. Ships bear- 
ing food and soldiers sailed for Durban. The Boers 
retired when they arrived, and on the roth of May, 
1843, Natal was proclaimed a British Colony, and has 
remained one since. 

Natal has been called the ‘‘Garden of South Africa”; 
and the name is not undeserved. In its general features 
the country is very similar to its neighbour, Cape Colony: 

It is hardly more than 150 miles in width, yet in this 
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comparatively short distance the land rises from the level 
of the sea to quite two miles above it. The consequence 
is that within a small area there are several varieties 
of climate, well marked, but all perfectly healthy. On 
the low coast lands the warm moist air is rendered 
tolerable by the strong ocean breezes, while in the up- 
lands and mountains of the interior, dry, keen air is 
the rule. In places the Drakensberg is divided by 
deep grassy valleys and wooded gorges, abounding in 
romantic cascades, dizzy precipices, and towering peaks 
of fantastic form. 

Rain falls more plentifully than in Cape Colony, and, 
in consequence, the vegetation is more vigorous and 
flourishing. The low-lying coast lands are green with 
the palms, bamboos, and mangrove trees we see in 
India, and grow such tropical productions as coffee, 
sugar, tea, rice, cotton, and pineapples. One of the 
Australian ‘wattle trees” is grown for its bark, which 
is exported and used in tanning. In the higher districts 
farther inland European crops thrive well; pasturage is 
plentiful, and sheep, cattle, and horses are reared in 
large numbers. Higher still, under the mountains, corn 
grows only in the sheltered valleys, while timber trees 
exist everywhere in the kloofs and mountain gorges, and 
on the northern and western frontiers form considerable 
forests. In the north are valuable coal mines, which 
now supply many steam vessels with fuel. 

The capital of the colony is Pietermaritzburg, founded 
by the old Dutch settlers in 1839, and named after two 
of their leaders. The name is often shortened to Maritz- 
burg. It is situated about so miles inland, and in 
appearance is not unlike a large English village. But 
the most important town in Natal is Durban, on the 
coast, named after a British governor and commander- 
in-chief. Besides being a flourishing seaport, 1t 1s also 
one of the prettiest places on the South African coast. 
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Durban stands at the entrance of a landlocked bay 
which forms its harbour, and while it has on one side 
a sea-front extending along this bay, it has another 
overlooking the Indian Ocean. One side of the harbour 
entrance consists of a low sand spit known as the Point; 
the other side rises high and steep, and is called the 
Bluff. Formerly large vessels could not enter the har- 
bour, or could do so only at certain states of the tide, 
owing to a bar of shifting sand. Latterly, however, 
this obstruction was cleared away by dredging, and 
now the largest mail steamers can enter or leave at any 
time. The harbour has also been provided with fine 
wharfs, and passengers are now brought to or con- 
veyed away from a ship’s side by electric tramway cars. 

The part of the town next the harbour lies rather low; 
inland the site rises to a considerable height, the chief 
residences being situated in the higher quarter. Dur- 
ban has become the chief seaside resort in South Africa, 
and now attracts visitors from all parts of the Union. 
This is due partly to its natural attractions, partly to 
others provided at public expense, among the latter 
being a promenade pier, a great sea-bathing enclosure 
Surrounded by a shark-proof ‘fence, and a huge swim- 
ming-bath. A favourite occupation with visitors and 
others is angling in the sea, the fishes here affording 
fine sport and good eating. Parks and public gardens, 
partly occupying the area between the town and the 
Indian Ocean, are among Durban’s other attractions; 
and for months at a time music is provided in the open 
air by military bands, as in so many seaside resorts of 
all countries. 
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The New Colonies 


When, in 1836, the Great Trek began, Boer parties 
assembled with their families and cattle, their wagons 
and goods, ready to face the wilderness, to encounter 
savage beasts and men, in their desire to escape a rule 
that had become hateful to them. 

The districts to the north and east of the Cape of 
Good Hope were believed to be empty and desolate, yet 
fertile and suitable for tillage or pasturage. Of the 
existence of their mineral wealth no one dreamed. 

Hither, then, came the Boers. They were obliged to 
travel in small parties, lest their cattle should exhaust 
the pasture along the tracks they followed. The union 
of a number of these parties, who had crossed the Orange 
River and spread to the Vaal River, formed the Orange 
Free State. 

Others went still farther north, crossing the Vaal, and 
fell on the natives with sud- 
den vengeance and slaughter 
for former injuries, driving 
them into the interior, or re- 
ducing them by the sternest 
methods to serfdom or sub- 
mission. In no long time 
they also founded a republic, 
the Transvaal, that stretched 
from the Vaal to the Lim- 
popo or ‘‘ Crocodile” River. 

And when again, at the 
close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, hating the British, and 
determined not to grant civil 
rights to British settlers in 


Boers Trekking 
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the Rand, though urged to do so by the British 
government, declared war on the United Kingdom 
and invaded the Cape and Natal, their neighbours, the 
Boers of the Orange Free State, joined with them. 

When the Boers had been conquered, and peace had 
been declared, the two States were made part of the 
British Empire, under the names of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal. 

The Orange Free State consists of a high grassy 
tableland crossed by ridges of low hills, richly covered 
with green after the rains, which becomes brown in 
the dry season. Woods and cornfields are found in 
the river valleys, especially towards the south-east; 
elsewhere the upland country forms natural grazing 
lands, as yet thinly inhabited, but able to support 
great numbers of sheep and cattle. 

Though the country is nearly as large as England, its 
population is less than that of many an English town, 
and the natives are nearly twice as numerous as the 
whites. Rare farmhouses and still rarer villages are 
scattered over its area. 

There are no manufactures, and of course very little 
trade. Bloemfontein, the capital, is a cheerful little 
place of only a few thousand inhabitants. It is built 
among trees and gardens, at the foot of a hill that rises 
up from the open plain. The dry, clear air of this lofty 
tableland is very healthy, although terrible thunder- 
storms sometimes occur. 

Like the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal is a 
land of high, grassy plains, broken by rocky hills and 
by greener valleys, in which the trees and bushes some- 
times remind one of an English park, though for miles 
one may not see a living thing. The higher portions 
of the plateau, covered with thin grass, thorny trees and 
shrubs, are called the High or Grass Veldt, while the 
lower, hotter, and better-wooded portions towards the 
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north and east are known as the Bush Veldt. Much 
of the soil is fertile, and suitable for agriculture or stock- 
rearing. 

For a long time the most important town 1n the colony 
was Pretoria, its capital, a pretty, sleepy place lying in 
a well-watered valley amongst green hills. The gum 
trees and willows, which have been planted in the 


Street Scene, Pretoria 


gardens and along the roads, give it the appearance 
of being embowered in trees, while its quaint red-and- 
white houses combine to produce a most pleasing im- 
pression. 

But Pretoria has ceased to be the most important 
place in the Transvaal. After the discovery of gold, 
Johannesburg became the commercial capital of the 
country. That town, the largest in South Africa, has 
been described as ‘‘a busy, eager, restless, pleasure-lov- 
ing town, making money fast, and spending it lavishly”. 
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Railways connect it both 
with Cape Colony and with 
Delagoa Bay. Already it 
is almost like an English 
manufacturing town—not so 
smoky, indeed, but with the 
same show of tall chimneys 
and regular streets, where 
the main difference to Eng- 
lish eyes lies in the use of 
corrugated iron for roofs and 
walls. 

It is in buildings and ma- 
chinery that Johannesburg 
shows its riches. Gold must 


i , ; be worked hard for, and by 
Í i 2 fpe 7. such elaborate chemical and 
u uras E ff mechanical processes as are 
Working Machine Driliina Gold Mine used in some of our home 
r industries. A gold mine 
does not at all resemble the marvels of a fairy tale. One 
of those at Johannesburg has miles of underground pas- 
sages, lit up by electric light, that displays nothing 
more wonderful than walls of dark rock and crumbling ` 
earth, from a ton of which some ounce or two of gold 
may be separated. 

The Rand is only one, though probably the richest, 
of the many goldfields that are at present known in the 
Transvaal. Barberton, in the east of the colony, is the 
chief town in the De Kaap goldfield. It was the dis- 
covery there, in 1886, of the exceedingly rich Sheba 
reef that led to the first ‘‘ gold fever” in the Transvaal. 
Barberton rose rapidly at first, but the superior advan- 
tages of the Rand, its easier access, its healthier climate, 
and richer reefs soon attracted many of the miners to it, 

_and Barberton declined in importance. 
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VICTORIA FALLS, ON THE ZAMBESI RIVER 


One of the grandest natural sights of the African continent 
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OTHER AFRICAN COLON IES 


Rhodesia 


British South Africa stretches up through the centre 
of the continent to the great lakes south of the Equator. 
On the Equator itself are Uganda and the East Africa 
Protectorate, separated from South Africa by German 
East Africa and the Congo. Off the African coast is 
the island of Zanzibar, which is under our protection. 
In the south is the Bechuanaland Protectorate, on the 
frontiers of the Transvaal and Cape Colony. North- 
wards the country, until recent years, had been known 
only to adventurous hunters, traders, and explorers, and 
to fearless missionaries like Moffat and Livingstone, the 
pioneers in recent African discovery. Within the last 
few years, however, goldfinding has brought many 
white men into the territory north of the Limpopo, 
into the lands which are at present administered by 
the Chartered Company under the name of Rhodesia. 
| Long ago, indeed, gold must have been sought here, 

for the country is covered with abandoned shafts and 
other signs of mining. Among the rocky hills rise 
stranger: ruins, that seem the work of very different 
people from their present inhabitants; but who this 
old gold-digging people were is as yet a mystery. At 
one place two rusty cannons were found, that pointed 
to the presence of a civilized nation, perhaps the Por- 
tuguese; at another placea Roman coin has been picked 


up. Some think that here must have been the land of 
(0 287) Co) 
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Ophir, from which Solomon drew his riches, or the 
realm of the Queen of Sheba. But, however well visited 
this country once may have been, it was deserted and 
almost forgotten when the explorers of our time brought 
news of its gold. 

The country. was then occupied by two native tribes, 
the Mashonas and the Matabele, who cared little about 
gold. The iron also found here was of more use to 
them, especially to the fierce Matabele warriors, though 
the Mashonas had greater skill in working it. The 
former, a branch of the Zulu nation, kept their quieter 
neighbours in terror, as may be seen by the way in 
which the beehive huts of the Mashonas are built upon 
the rocky hills so common here, to be out of reach of 
sudden attack. The first white settlers had to defend 
themselves against thousands of Matabele warriors, 
under their chief, Lobengula. A well-fought war settled 
who was to be master, and Lobengula’s capital, Bulu- 
wayo, became an Eng- 
lish town, where young 
fellows play football on 
the field not long ago 
given up to savage 
war dances. 

After their defeat 
and the death of their 
leader, the Matabele 
again rose against us, 
provoked because some 
of their cattle had to 
be slaughtered to pre- 
vent the infection of 
cattle plague. For 
several weeks the 
capital of the new 
state, Salisbury, was 


Matabele Warriors 
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surrounded by the enemy; but in the end we once more 
made them lay down their arms; and they now seem 
to be learning to work for themselves and for us. 

The country thus subdued is for the most part a table- 
land, standing as high as the highest point of England, 
rough with granite hills, ravines, and the great veins 
or reefs of quartz, in which gold is found. In the 
valleys there are wood and water; and sometimes 
travellers declare that they would think themselves in 
a rugged part of England, but for the roar of a lion, 
which now and then comes prowling through the brush- 
wood or long grass. The heat on the high ground is 
so tempered as to be healthy for Englishmen; at night 
it is even sharply cold in June and July, the warmer 
and rainy season there being our winter. 

The country to the north of the Zambesi, administered 
by the Chartered Company, is called Northern Rhodesia, 
and is divided into two parts, Barotseland or North- 
Western Rhodesia, and North-Eastern Rhodesia. Of 
the population of this vast stretch of country no reliable 
estimate can be given. The north-western division is 
known to be well watered, and in Africa moisture is 
everything. It makes the difference between fertility 
and barrenness, between a cheerful and a dreary land- 
scape. 

In Bechuanaland, except for three months in the 
year, there are no streams at all, and appearances are 
melancholy to a degree. In Rhodesia there are rivers 
—several, like the Limpopo and Zambesi, of great 
length and volume, and the country is more attractive 
in appearance. The soil, too, is suitable either for 
agriculture or for pasture, and among the productions 
are rice, wheat, coffee, and rubber. The low-lying 
lands in the valley of the Zambesi itself are far from 
healthy, but it is otherwise with the plateau of Northern 
Rhodesia. Much of the country is open and well 
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CAPE TO 7 watered, and exceedingly rich 
pres ee in minerals, particularly coal 
(sz Miles) Ñ > and iron. The administrative 


pieces A headquarters are at Fort Jame- 
š son. 

With the development of 
gold-mining on the Rand the 
need for railway communication 
with the coast grew rapidly. 
Now railways through the 
Orange Free State, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, through 
Natal, through the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese East 
Africa connect Johannesburg 
with ports on the south and east. 

A railway runs from Cape 
Town through Rhodesia, by 
way of Buluwayo, to Salisbury, 
where it meets the railway from 
Beira, on the east coast. The 
line from the south has now 
been carried across the Zambesi, 
and will, by and by, be pro- 
longed so as to meet the line 

wia a| from the north and complete 
Mico pee _} ©] the Cape-to-Cairo railway com-- 


“Topic of Cay icorn . e e; 
i re munication. This was a dream 


nae aw hs mei! of the great African, Cecil 
g dri 2 = | Rhodes, which seems likely to 

te anal a -| be realized. London is in tele- 
graphic communication with 
Cape Town, by way of Cairo 
and Salisbury, and it is not at 


all unlikely that in a few years a traveller will be able 
to pass by rail from Alexandria to Cape Town. 
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British East Africa 


In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
attention of the British Government was called to the 
fact that the frequent quarrels between the Arabs of 
the East coast of Africa, and those of Zanzibar, an 
island off the coast, were a source of considerable 
danger to the British Indian subjects who were. living 
in that part of the world. Consequently a British man- 
of-war was sent out for their protection; and from this 
almost everyday occurrence British interest in this por- 
tion of the Dark Continent quickened, and finally led 
to the acquisition of a region stretching from the coast 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza and northward to the confines 
of Abyssinia, and embracing in its 370,000 square miles 
of surface regions of the greatest diversity—malarial 
swamp, barren waste, and fertile plain, park-land and 
forest, broad lake and snowclad mountain. For, un- 
happily, this region was the favourite hunting ground 
of the Arab slave-dealer, and the unfortunate native 
was his prey. Zanzibar was where he matured his 
plots and raised his supplies 
for the raid. It was also 
the centre from which his 
excursions started. 

From very distant times 
the slave trade had flourished 
there. Its supporters were 
strong; and to put them 
down was not easy. During 
thirty years, Britain made 
various attempts to stamp 
out the trade in human be- 
ings. Treaties were drawn 
up with local leaders, and 


Arab Dhow 
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instructions were given to British men-of-war to seize 
vessels with slaves on board; but all this had little 
effect. 

“The master of an Arab ‘dhow’ with a cargo of 
ordinary merchandise would frequently take a slave or 
two on board to complete the freight; and it was often 
difficult, or even impossible, for naval officers to dis- 
tinguish the slave from the freeman.” } 

So in 1863 a kind of treaty or agreement was 
arranged between France and Britain, by which the 
independence of Zanzibar was recognized. The hope 
that by this means the slave traffic would be diminished, 
was unfortunately largely falsified. 

But other events were taking place which promoted 
that end by drawing the attention of European peoples 
to this part of the world. The wonderful journeys and 
discoveries of Burton, Baker, Speke, and Grant, and 
the equally remarkable discoveries of Livingstone, and, 
later, of Stanley and Thomson, seized the popular 
imagination, and strengthened the determination to 
Stamp out this wicked trade in human beings, and the 
horrible cruelties connected with it. Ten years after the 
treaty with France the British Government compelled 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to discontinue the slave traffic. 

But Britain was not the only country alive to the 
possibilities of this part of Africa. France and Germany 
were equally anxious to “ peg out their claims” in this 
no-man’s-land, and it was not long (in 1886) before an 
agreement was made defining the limits of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar, and the spheres of influence of the several 
Powers. 

A few years later, in the interests of their Indian trade, 
and with the purchased consent of F rance, by the sur- 
render of British rights in Madagascar, and of Germany, 
by the surrender of Heligoland, &c., Britain established 


1Sir C. P. Lucas, 
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a Protectorate over Zanzibar and the whole region from 
the Congo State to the Indian Ocean. 

For ten years (between 1888 and 1898) the western 
portion of the country, Uganda, was the scene of con- 
stant religious strife. Missionaries of different religions 
and countries sought to extend the influence of their 
churches amongst the natives. Roman Catholic fac- 
tions, in the interests of France, strove with Anglicans; 
and Mohammedans made war with both; while pagans 
perpetrated horrible cruelties on one and all. 

The difficulties in the way of establishing order were 
great. To penetrate long distances into an almost un- 
known interior is not easy, even when nature is lavish 
in her gifts of streams and lakes; but when, as in East 
Africa, these are almost absent, and hindrances are 
present in the shape of dense jungle and prickly bush, 
the difficulty is considerably increased. Porterage, too, 
depended on human beings subject to peril from fever, 
flood, and sleeping sickness. For it must be remem- 
bered that in those not very distant days ‘‘The only 
means of reaching Uganda was by walking some Six 
hundred miles, and then taking canoes across the great 
Victoria Nyanza ”.' 

So that credit must be given to those hardy and ` 
patient representatives of Britain who gradually estab- 
lished order, and spread amongst the natives the assur- 
ance of justice. It was not until 1903 that a railway 
was finished, running from the coast to Lake Victoria. 
Great progress has been made since. Big steamers now 
ply on the waters of the lake, carrying native produce 
for transportation to more civilized countries. 

About the time the railway from Mombasa was 
begun, a portion of the Sudanese troops, employed by 
the British to maintain order, broke into mutiny, and 
killed their British officers and a number of British 


1Sir H. Johnston. 
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officials. They were with difficulty prevented from over- 
running the settled parts of the country; and it was not 
until Indian troops had been called in to restore order, 
in 1897, that all danger was over. More recently the 
Protectorate has been greatly enlarged; and British 
influence row extends over a huge area beyond the 
Protectorate proper, stretching away to the north to the 
borders of Egypt, a region which is at present but little 
known. 

Interest in British East Africa centres chiefly on the 
rich but unhealthy coast lands, where from twenty to 
thirty thousand natives of India live, on the districts in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the railway, and on 
the broad, healthy uplands stretching from the fringing 
range of the great plateau to Lake Victoria. The total 
area of the British East Africa Protectorate, not includ- 
ing Uganda, is 200,000 square miles. Much of this is 
Suitable only for negroes; but there is said to be a 
region of some thirty thousand square miles suitable in 
climate and productions for European settlement; and 
inducements have been held out to attract settlers to 
these remote parts of the British Empire. 


On the Railway from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza 
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The Country and its People 


The vast country thus acquired may be considered 
geographically to consist of three distinct portions. 
There is first a low-lying coast region; beyond that 
there stretches a gently rising district that terminates 
at the fringing range of the great central plateau; and 
lastly, there are the high, broad, and healthy uplands 
of the plateau itself, commencing about three hundred 
miles from the coast and stretching far into the interior. 

The coast lands are generally flat, and intersected 
here and there by winding creeks which form natural 
waterways for a short distance inland, and serve, to 
some extent, as outlets for the produce of the interior. 
Their banks are, as a rule, lined with a dense growth 
of mangroves, and their mouths are choked with sand- 
banks. Even the mouths of the largest rivers, the 
Juba and the Tana, are blocked by bars, and are in 
consequence almost useless for navigation. 

These coast lands are singularly fertile. The hot 
moist climate, unhealthy though it be for Europeans, is 
extremely favourable for the growth of vegetation; and 
such things as cotton, bananas, coconuts, coffee, tobacco, 
and rubber can be produced in plenty. 

The inland region is also somewhat flat, but varied 
in appearance. In places it is sparsely covered with 
vegetation, while in others it is thickly covered with 
dense low shrub or prickly vegetation, while here and 
there the singular-looking baobab tree raises its head 
above all. As one proceeds inland, vegetation becomes 
denser, and forests are common; while farther inland 
still, and stretching to the great plateau, is a com- 
paratively waterless and desert land. 

A range of lofty mountains running north and south 
forms the natural boundary of this portion of British 
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East Africa. Close to the Equator, mighty Mount Kenia 
raises its head nearly 20,000 feet. The range itself has 
an average height of 14,000 feet. Snow covers the 
highest peaks—snow at the Equator! The natives 
regard the snow as molten silver, and firmly believe 
that the rich treasure is jealously guarded by a spirit 
whose voice is the thunder. 

In this portion of British Africa, too, are great lakes 
as well as lofty mountains; lakes greater than any 
others save those of North America. For the largest 
of them, Lake Victoria, is no less than 27,000 square 
miles in area—nearly equal, in fact, to Scotland in size 
—and there are others, such as Lakes Albert Edward 
and Albert, also ot considerable size. 

The Victoria Nyanza is nearly 4000 feet above sea 
level. The country round it is a land of plateaux 
having good pasture lands and bracing air, and rounded 
hills, dotted here and there with banana groves, and 
separated by wooded valleys or swampy jungles, through 
which it is more difficult to force a way than through a 
thick forest. There are also large grassy plains, well 
watered and timbered, admirably suited for cattle ranch- 
ing or sheep farming. Much rain falls in this region, 
and thunder and lightning are frequent. 

This vast territory of more than a quarter of a million 
Square miles is peopled by a few hundreds of white 
people, and millions of black, of many tribes. Indeed, 
away from the immediate vicinity of the railway, or 
from places like Zanzibar and Mombasa, the white man 
is still regarded as an object of curiosity by the native. 
His clothes, his equipment, his manners are matters of 
deep interest to the simple native, and inspire him 
sometimes with awe, sometimes with envy, and some- 
times even with insolence. it is often a difficult matter 
for a traveller off the beaten track to gain the inter- 
course he requires with a native, because the natives 
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run away at his approach; and it is equally difficult at 
other times to escape the unwelcome attentions of a 
crowd of prying, curious folk, who follow his every 
movement for miles, and hamper his progress. 

As a rule the native is not badly off in life. He 
cultivates, in careless style, a little millet or other grain; 
but he depends largely for comfort and food on the 
banana. Its leaves provide him with thatch for his 
hut, and utensils for his home. Its fibres furnish him 
with string and rope, while from its bark he makes a 
kind of cloth to serve for sacks, or to supply himself 
with the very small amount of clothing he requires. 
From the fruit he is able to make preserves, and even 
a spirituous drink. In addition to all this, his women 
folk attend to the growth and collection of the banana, 
for the black man of equatorial Africa is supremely 
lazy. Yet, on occa- 
sions, he shows con- 
siderable ability, espe- 
cially in the working 
of iron and wood. The 
advent of the railway 
and the white man is 
slowly changing his 
habits. “he better- 
class native is no 
longer satisfied with 
his native products and 
attire. He affects gar- 
ments of cotton, or 
European clothing of 
greater attractiveness 
and peculiar unsuita- 
bility. 

Somaliland, another 
British East African 
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possession, lies to the south of the Gulf of Aden, 
Owing to its climate and structure, it is at present the 
least known of African regions. Its natural history is 
most interesting, as it possesses many curious animals 
and plants. The Somalis themselves are a tall, hand- 
some, dark-skinned race, very proud and very jealous 
of their independence. Since the organization of the 
British Protectorate over the country in 1898, a fanatical 
Mohammedan teacher, nicknamed in derision the “ Mad 
Mullah”, has given the authorities a good deal of 
trouble. 

The most important places in British East Africa are 
Zanzibar (which is under the rule of a Sultan, guided 
by British advisers), Mombasa on the coast, and Nairobi, 
an inland railway station in Uganda. 

Zanzibar, an island thirty miles from the mainland, 
was for long the centre of the slave traffic in this part 
of the world; and the city of the same name on its 
western shores, shows in its population of 60,000 the 
marks of its former traffic. For in its strangely mixed 
population of negroes, Arabs, and Indians are numerous 
Slaves set free from Arab dhows by British cruisers, or 
redeemed with British money. 

The city, which has quite a handsome appearance 
with its white-fronted houses, public buildings, and 
mosques, flourishes to-day by more honest trade, and 
is a noted centre for the export of cloves, which are 
cultivated in the island in great quantity, spices, coco- 
nuts, mangoes, coffee, bananas, rice, and many other 
tropical products. 

Mombasa, too, has many freed slaves among its 
population of 30,000. It stands on an island joined to 
the shore by a causeway, and is the starting-point of 
the railway which runs to Uganda. 

Nairobi is the headquarters of the Administration of . 
East Africa and the central station on the Uganda Rail- 
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way. . Its population is less than twenty thousand, but 
it is probably, notwithstanding this, the most important 
town in East Africa. 


West Africa—Nigeria 


In the latter half of the fifteenth century, Portuguese 
navigators discovered a town on the west coast of Africa, 
to which, partly because it was situated on a lagoon, 
and partly in honour of the Portuguese seaport from 
which they came, they gave the name of Lagos. In 
the first half of last century this town gained an un- 
enviable reputation as a great centre of the slave trade. 

As its king refused to discontinue the sale of the 
wretched beings brought from the interior, Lagos was 
bombarded by the British in 1851. This severity, how- 
ever, not producing: the desired effect, the place was 
annexed ten years later. A quarter of a century after- 
wards it was formed into a separate colony, and twenty 
years later, in 1906, it was united with Southern 
Nigeria, of the government of which it became the 
headquarters. Š 

In Lagos, after it became British, trade in palm oil, 
nuts, and afterwards rubber, sprang up to replace the 
old traffic in human flesh, and the town increased in 
importance, until to-day it has more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. Southern Nigeria is nearly as large as Great 
Britain, and lies, as its name shows, near the mouth or 
southern part of the course of the river Niger. 

The name of Northern Nigeria, like that of Southern, 
is derived from the Niger, a river which flows through 
it, but which is called by many names as it flows from 
tribe to tribe in its course of 2500 miles through some 
of the hottest regions of Africa to the sea. The Arabs 
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call it the ‘‘Nile of the Slaves”, and the name is 
significant. 

Like the Nile in its wide-spreading floods, the Niger 
also resembles it in the mystery that long attached to 
its origin, and more than one venturous explorer, like 
Mungo Park, has lost his life in the attempt to solve 
the mystery. 

But from these attempts, knowledge of this part of 
the world increased, British trading companies were 
established on the Lower Niger, which soon excited 
the rivalry of traders of other nations. The French 
made determined efforts to establish themselves along 
the river and displace the British, and were assisted 
in the attempt by the State. Eventually, the British 
trading companies combined in 1879, and a fierce com- 
mercial war occurred between the traders of the two 
nations, which terminated in the retirement of the 
French, who sold their interests to the British for 
460,000. Thus the trading rights of this vast region 
were secured to, and administered by, the Royal Niger 
Company from 1886 to 1900; and European nations 
gradually came to recognize the British claim to con- 
sider the whole area as within the sphere of their 
influence. 

But the difficulties of administration were many, and 
the responsibilities grave; and, just as in the case of 
India, these became too heavy for a company whose 
primary interests were those of trade. Consequently, in 
1900, the charter of the company was annulled by the 
Government, the company receiving monetary compen- 
sation for its withdrawal. Since then, affairs have been 
administered by representatives of the home Government. 

The dependency consisted of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, and the boundaries of both have only been 
defined after much friction at times with France and 
Germany. The whole was made into a separate colony 
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from the Gold Coast in 1886, and twenty years later 
Southern Nigeria and Lagos were united to form a 
separate colony. 

The scenery of many parts of Nigeria has some 
beautiful aspects, but little can be said in favour of the 
climate of the Southern portion. The air is damp and 
oppressive, and furious stormsare frequent. “The swamps 


Preparing Food ina West African Village 


which abound fill the air with noxious vapour, and 
fevers are common. The inland parts of Northern 
Nigeria, except in the Niger valley, are said to be 
much healthier. 

With care, Europeans can withstand the climate of 
either Northern or Southern Nigeria; and Sir H. John- 
ston, one of the able administrators of this region, even 
claims for it that it is healthy if provision is made 
against the attacks of those pests of tropical regions, 
the mosquitoes. 
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Millions of dark-skinned people of different tribes 
inhabit Nigeria, many of whom are quite unaware of 
the claim that Britain has upon them, or indeed of the 
very name of the empire of which they form a part, 
In Kano, for instance, the most important city of 
Northern Nigeria, a city of some hundred thousand 
inhabitants, a number greatly exceeded at special 
periods of the year, few have ever seen a white man, 
and life goes on among the red mud houses of which 
the city is composed as it has done for hundreds of years 
in the past. The people are industrious and skilful in 
such occupations as weaving, dyeing, leather tanning, 
and metal work, and conduct a large commerce in dis- 
tributing the products of a wide surrounding area, 
especially such things as nuts, salt, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, cattle, and beasts of burden. 

Early in the seventeenth century the first British 
attempts at settlement on the Gold Coast were made. | 
From here came, in the reigns of Charles II and 
James II, the gold which, when minted, formed the 
first coins known, on account of their origin, as guineas. 
The unhealthy character of much of the west coast, 
and the hostility and treachery of the Ashantis and 
other native savage races, for a long time prevented 
the development of these west coast settlements. In 
1843 the Gold Coast was taken over by the Colonial 
Office, and a few years later it was formed into a sepa- 
rate colony, the direction of its affairs having pre- 
viously been vested in the governor of Sierra Leone. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century the Ash- 
antis, who had long threatened the prosperity of the 
colony, were subdued and their country annexed. 

In addition to the Gold Coast, Britain owns in this 
part of Africa Sierra Leone, long considered the chiet 
of the West African settlements, and Gambia, which is 
the oldest of the British possessions on the continent. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF OUR 
EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


The British Empire is the largest and the most widely 
scattered of the empires of the world. There is no conti- 
nent over part of which the British flag does not wave, no 
zone in the northern or southern hemisphere in which there 
are not one or more British colonies or possessions. 

The size of the British Empire may be judged from the fact that 
it includes fully one-fourth of the land surface of the globe; that the 
United Kingdom forms less than one-hundredth of the whole; and 
that its population of between forty and fifty millions is little more 
than one-tenth of the total population of the Empire. In the 
Empire every variety of climate is to be met with, and every kind 
of animal and vegetable product used by man. Many of its parts 
are exceedingly rich in minerals. Three-fourths of the world’s 
annual gold supply is produced in the British Empire, as is much 
the larger share of the supply of diamonds. The coalfields of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are practically 
exhaustless, as is the food-producing capacity of the plains of 
Western Canada and other parts of the Empire. 


The British Empire consists of so many parts, that for a 
general review it is necessary to group them. The natural 
arrangement—not in this case the geographical—is to con- 
sider them as The Overseas Britains, the Empire of India, 
and Other Colonies and Dependencies. 


THE OVERSEAS BRITAINS 


The Dominion of Canada 


Canada stretches from 42° N. to well within the Arctic 
Circle. 


Its latitude, therefore, is almost the same as that of Europe; 
(0 287) 241 P 
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nor does it differ’ greatly in size from Europe. Its area, includin 
Newfoundland, amounts to nearly three and three-quarter million 
square miles. As is the case with Europe, only a very small part of 
its mainland lies within the Arctic Circle. 


Surface 


The surface of Canada may be described as consisting of 
a Western Mountain Region about 400 miles broad, a very 
broad Central Plain running from the mountain region in 
most parts right across the Dominion, and a low table- 
land, lying to the south-east and east, and filling up a great 
part of the basin of the St. Lawrence. 


The Western Mountain Region consists mainly of a number 
of parallel ranges of mountains with valleys between. To the most 
eastern of these ranges the name Rocky Mountains is given. 
This name is often given mistakenly to the whole, including the 
central parallel and cross ranges and the Western Range, which is 
called correctly the Coast Range, though the name Cascade Range 
is sometimes given to it. 

The Rocky Mountains, the most eastern of the chains, rise 
from the lower foothills, and present to the traveller from the east 
a series of sharp, rugged, and well-marked peaks, showing how 
comparatively young they are. Their tops consist often of broken 
sharp-edged masses of limestone. Though there are trees on the 
eastern slope, the western is far more thickly wooded, the trees 
being among the giants of their kind. The mountains are also 
rich in coal of good quality. 


In the extreme south-east are the Mountains of Labrador, 
which reach a height of about 6ooo feet. 


The tableland between Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence is the 
oldest part of Canada, and its summit is sometimes spoken of as 
the Height of Land. The scenery of the region is beautiful. The 
surface is dotted with lakes, the result of the ice which at one time 
covered Canada and the north of the United States as well as 
Europe. The scenery of the Saguenay River is celebrated. 


Between the mountainous west and the Atlantic and 
Laurentian plateau lies the great plain of Canada, stretch- 
ing in an unbroken line from the Arctic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes. 

This plain is divided into two parts by a chain of lakes which, 
running parallel to the shores of Hudson Bay, extend from the 


Arctic Circle to the extreme south of the Dominion. The plain rises 
gently to the west towards the foothills of the Rockies, and sinks 
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gently to the east and north towards Hudson Bay and the Arctic 


Ocean. 
Rivers and Lakes 


The most remarkable surface feature of Canada is the 
number and size of its lakes. The Central Hollow or 
southern part consists of a group of lakes said to contain 
half the fresh water in the world. 

These Canadian lakes, like the lakes of the eastern plateau, are 
in their present form the result of ice action. Before the ice age 
they were much more extensive than they are at present, and 
probably found their outlet to the south by the Mississippi. 

West of the Rockies the country, British Columbia, is drained 
towards the Pacific by a number of streams, many of which, follow- 
ing the course of the parallel valleys, make their way to the coast 
by gaps in the lower ranges. 


Besides the Pacific slope, drained chiefly by the Fraser 
in the south and the Yukon in the north, the drainage is 
carried northward to the Arctic and eastward to Hudson 
Bay and the Atlantic. 


The Mackenzie, which has a length of between two and three 
thousand miles, and drains an area about three times the size of 
France, is of only slight commercial importance. 

The Saskatchewan, though only two-thirds of the length of 
the Mackenzie, is of much greater commercial importance, as it 
traverses the great wheat-lands of the north-west, and falls into 
Hudson Bay, which is open for traffic some months every year. 


No other country in the world, not even the United States, 
is so well provided with waterways as Canada. The chief 
of these is the St. Lawrence system. 

The St. Lawrence drains an area of nearly half a million 
square miles, and from its source, the headwaters of the 
St. Louis, has a length of 2500 miles. The great lakes, 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, are thus re- 
garded as part of its course. 


By means of canals, likely in the future to be added to, steamers 
are able to reach the Great Lakes and the wheat-lands of the west. 


Build 


The structure of the mountain system in the west is very 
complicated. 
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The most eastern chain, the Rockies, is of limestone. The Coast 
Range is of older rock, and portions at any rate of the Cordillera 
are of still older crystalline rocks. Other parts between the Rockies 
and the Coast Range are of younger and softer rocks. 

From the foothills of the Rockies to the line of the chain of great 
Jakes that run from the Arctic Ocean to Lake Superior, the country 
consists of chalk or limestone rocks overlying, it is thought, the older 
coal-bearing rocks. A strip of middle-aged rocks comes between 


CANADA 


Geological 
Laurentian and Granite 
Old Rock 

Newer Rock 


these newer and softer rocks on the west and the older rocks on the 
east. These older rocks, the Laurentian, stretch in a wide sweep 
from the Arctic Ocean round Hudson Bay. They fill nearly all the 
land between the Atlantic on the east, the chain of lakes on the 
west, and the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence on the south. 

South of the St. Lawrence, and in the extreme south-east of the 
Dominion, in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there is a somewhat 
younger series of coal-bearing rocks. 


Climate 


The climate of the Dominion is greatly influenced, as we 
might expect, by the ocean currents that flow along its 
coasts. 


In the south-east the warm current known as the Gulf Stream 
meets the cold current from the north, and the result is the dense 
fogs that prevail at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

In the Pacific the prevailing westerly winds drive the warm 
surface water against the coast of British Columbia. 
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The coast range in the west runs almost at right angles to the 
direction of the prevailing winds. In blowing over these, over the 
Cordilleran area and over the Rockies, the winds are dried before 
they blow over the prairie region to the east. The rainfall in the 
prairie provinces is slight, though sufficient, and falls, as in the 
countries to the north of the Mediterranean, mostly in summer, 


CANADA 
Mean Annual Rainfall 


Over 60 inches E 20-40 inches 
40-60 inches EJ) Under 20 ins, 


The climate of Eastern Canada is colder than that of 
places in Europe in the same latitude. It must be remem- 
bered that Canada stretches from the same latitude as Rome 
to some distance within the Arctic Circle. But though 
Canada thus occupies the colder part of the Temperate Zone, 
the climate of much of the east and north-east of it is Arctic 
—that is, the mean annual temperature is under 32° F. 


Productions, &c. 


Canada is of great size. Its mineral wealth is vast, and 
its soil exceedingly fertile. In the hands of its energetic 
inhabitants its natural resources are being rapidly developed. 

No other country in the world is so well supplied with natural 
waterways, and to these have been added lately a great number 
of railways. Its woods, its fisheries, and its wheat-flelds are 


of enormous extent and richness. Its mineral resources seem to 
be on a similar scale; and, with the opening up of railways and the 
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influx of population, Canada promises to become one of the 
wealthiest and most flourishing of the countries of the world. Its 
population is already about eight millions. 


Divisions 
Canada may roughly be divided, considering the structure 
and climate, into four regions: 


The Woodland Region, occupying the south-eastern part of 
the country, and extending from the Atlantic to Manitoba, includes 
nearly all the older provinces of the Dominion. 

The Prairie Region, lying to the west and south of the Wood- 
land Region, occupies the whole of the country between Ontario and 
the Rocky Mountains, and is one of the finest agricultural regions 
in the world. 

The Western Mountain Region, between the Rockies and 
the Pacific, includes the whole of British Columbia, a district fully 
twice the size of France, richly wooded, especially on the western 
slopes of the hills, but enjoying an equable climate, a rich soil, and 
great mineral wealth. 

The Barrens lie along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and to 
the north and east of the woodland region. 


The Woodland Region 


The Woodland Region includes the Coastal Provinces 
(Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island), Quebec, and Ontario. 


Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia, 
like the British Isles, lie on part of the submerged continental plat- 
form, and the shallow seas around their shores are noted for their 
valuable fisheries. Though the greater part of Newfoundland is 
farther south than England, it has a much colder climate. This is 
due to the fact that its shores are washed by the cold Arctic current, 
as the shores of Britain are washed by the warm drift current of 
the Atlantic. The structure of these two provinces is very similar. 
They are built of old and very hard rocks, in the folds of which 
numerous lakes occur, and on their coasts there are numerous 
drowned valleys or fiords, which form excellent harbours. The 
most noted of these is St. John, the capital of Newfoundland; 
Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia; and Sydney, the capital 
of Cape Breton Island. They are rich, too, in minerals, including, 
in the case of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, coal and gold, 
and, in the case of Newfoundland, copper, iron, and silver. f 

New Brunswick is largely covered with forests. Lumbering 
is the great industry, but shipbuilding also is extensively followed. 
The coalfields are on the north, on the shores of the Gulf, and are 
of considerable importance. The capital is Fredericton. 
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Prince Edward Island, off the north of New Brunswick, jg 
an undulating island of a soft sandstone like that which forms the 
north Midlands of England. The surface was at one time covered 
with thick forests. It is given over largely to dairy farming; byt 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are grown, and the Jobster and 
oyster fisheries are very valuable. The island itself is so fertile 
that it has been called the ‘‘Garden of Canada”. Its capital js 


Charlottetown. 

Quebec is about twice the size of France, and occupies 
both sides of the St. Lawrence, from the mouth of the 
Ottawa to Labrador on the north, and to New Brunswick 
to the south of the river. 


A chain of hills on the south side of the St. Lawrence, the Green 
or Notre Dame Mountains, runs nearly parallel to the river 
from opposite Quebec to the coast. Much of the north is a table- 
land of very old rock crossed by a hill ridge known as the Lauren- 
tides, or Laurentian Mountains. % 

The country is drained by nearly parallel streams, which find 
their way down the slopes to the St. Lawrence. Many of these, 
like the Saguenay and Ottawa, are important navigable rivers, and 
are largely used to float down the timber or lumber to the St. 
Lawrence. The largest town in the Dominion, Montreal, is in 
this province. Its population is estimated at over half a million. 
It stands at the head of the ocean navigation proper, steamers of 
from 6000 to 10,000 tons being able to load at its quays. 

Quebec, the oldest and most historic town of the province, 
farther down the river, is the capital, and is the great port for the 
export of lumber. 


Ontario.—If we consider Quebec as the St. Lawrence Pro- 
vince, we may regard Ontario as the Great Lake Province. 


Its climate is modified by the existence along its southern border 
of such a large body of fresh water; and it is on that account not so 
extreme as the climate of Quebec, though, being farther from the 
sea, we would expect it to be more so. 

The peninsula which lies between Lake Huron and Lakes Erie 
and Ontario is by far the most fertile part of Ontario. It consists 
chiefly of limestone; and, in addition to mixed farming, including 
dairying, for which Canada has now become justly noted, is famous 
for its fruit farming. In this peninsula by far the larger portion 
of the population is congregated, and here are situated the chief 
towns—Toronto, the capital of the province and the most British 
of Canadian cities, with a population of about a quarter of a million, 
and London, which is in the middle of the fruit-farming districts. 
The climate on the plateau is severer, and the soil is not so fertile, 
but in addition to its forests it has been found that the plateau is 
rich in minerals, including iron, copper, and nickel. 
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The Prairie Provinces 


The great plain of Canada stretches from the 49° of north 
latitude to the Arctic Ocean, and is divided into two parts, 
an eastern and a western, by a chain of lakes bordering the 
crystalline rocks that surround Hudson Bay. 


The eastern resembles in structure Quebec and Ontario, and is, 
like these provinces, largely covered with trees. The western, 
which stretches from the chain of lakes to the Rockies, includes 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

The soil of these provinces is largely composed of soft sedimentary 
rocks that crumble readily, especially of soft limestones, clays, and 
sands. These, in crumbling, form a soil peculiarly suited to the 
growth of wheat. ‘‘ The first foot of soil in these three provinces”, 
says a Canadian writer, “is worth more than all the mines in the 
mountains from Alaska to Mexico, and more than all the forests 
from the United States to the Arctic Sea.” 

The climate is dry and healthy, the rainfall everywhere being low. 
In most cases it is only from 10 to 20 inches, and nowhere is it 
insufficient. 

Since the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway these 
three provinces have developed with great rapidity. Branch lines 
have been thrown off in various directions, opening up new wheat- 
lands, and a new line, the Canadian Northern, has been projected, 
which, when carried through, will bring the produce of millions of 
acres of fresh land within the reach of the consumer. The western 
part of this region, the foothills of the Rockies, consists largely 
of ranch farms. 

The chief towns are Winnipeg, the commercial capital of the 
Prairie Provinces, Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, and 
Edmonton, the capital of Alberta. 


The Western Mountain Region 


The 500 miles between the Rockies and the Pacific is 
occupied by the great province of British Columbia. British 
Columbia is the largest of the Canadian provinces, being 
roughly about three times the size of the British Isles. 


The islands and the Coast Range, which first receive the westerly 
winds, have a heavy annual rainfall; but in many of the valleys 
of British Columbia the rainfall is less than in England. 

The climate is exceedingly favourable for plant and animal life, 
as the giant firs and other trees of the district, and the bears and 
deer and other wild animals, show. 

Coal, gold, silver, and lead are found, the province being, in fact, 
particularly rich in minerals, though:much of it is yet undeveloped, 
some even unexplored. Lumbering is very important, British 
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Columbia having the largest remaining area of first-class buildin 
timber in the world. Agriculturally it is almost impossible to over. 
estimate the capacity of this favoured region. All the domestic 
European animals thrive; stock raising, cattle ranching, and dairy- 
ing are carried on successfully, as well as grain growing, and a new 
and so far very successful effort has been made to establish fruit 
farming as an industry. 3 ` 

The fisheries of British Columbia, both the inland and the deep- 
sea, are of very great importance. “Though the deep-sea fishing is 
almost undeveloped, the total value of the fish caught on the coasts 
and in the rivers of the Province is estimated at over two millions 
sterling. 2 

To its great natural wealth, it must be added that, so far as the 
beauty of the scenery is concerned, there is no other part of North 
America that can compare with it. Taken all round, too, it is the 
finest country in the world for sport. 

Victoria, on Vancouver Island, is the capital, but the largest 
town is Vancouver, the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

Another important place is Hsquimault, a fine landlocked and 
strongly fortified harbour, the headquarters of the British navy in 
the Pacific. 


Northern Canada 


The Yukon Territory extends north from British Columbia 
to the Arctic Ocean, and west from the Rocky Mountains 
to Alaska. The Yukon territory is important on account 
of the gold discoveries of the Klondyke. 

The Yukon territory is about the size of Spain, and while the 
winters are very cold, the summers are so hot that many vegetables 
and cereals can be grown. 


Dawson, the capital, is a port on the Yukon River, and lies in 
the midst of fine scenery. 


The District of Mackenzie lies to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains and to the north of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
It extends to the Arctic Ocean. The only trade of the 
district is in furs, and it is carried on by the great water 
system of the Mackenzie. 

Keewatin, north of Manitoba and Ontario, extends along 
the southern and western shores of Hudson Bay as far 
north as the Arctic Ocean. 

Ungava lies north of Quebec. Forests cover much of the 
country, which is very imperfectly known. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Position, Size, &c. 


Besides the great continental island of Australia itself, the 
Commonwealth includes the island of Tasmania and the de- 
pendency of British New Guinea. 

It has an area of over three million square miles, about three- 


fourths the area of Europe, but its entire population at present is 
not nearly so large as the population of London. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 


Geological 
E= Volcanic and Very Old Rook 22 | New Rock, 
y Old Rock [mUƏO£I Newer Rock 


Build 


The great tableland of Western Australia is composed of 
very old rock, the desert sandstone, which lies mainly quite 
near the level surface. 
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Through this sandstone, especially on the western and eastern 
edges of the plateau, rise isolated hills of granite. 


The great central basin of the Australian plain is of 
chalk or younger rock, but the chalk is in most cases 
buried under a deep soil formed of the broken material 
of the eastern and western plateaux, deposited by the 
streams that run over the plain. 

The cliffs of the south coast along the Great Australian 
Bight and the south-west coast of Central Australia are 
of still younger rocks. How far inland these extend has 
not yet been settled. 

The eastern tableland is, like the western, composed of 
older and harder rocks. These are, as a rule, rich in min- 
erals. So also are the granite rocks, especially those that 
form the central axis of the tableland. 

Coal-bearing rocks are very common in the east. Many of the 
mines are close along the shore, so close, indeed, that the coal can 
be put on shipboard from the mine. The structure of Tasmania is 


like that of the eastern plateau, the southern part of the plateau in 
particular; and the old rocks are rich in minerals. 


Surface 


The whole of the west of the Island Continent consists 
of a low plateau which, near the west coast, rises into a 
line of hills, leaving between it and the Indian Ocean a 
very narrow plain which broadens slightly towards the 
middle. 


Next to the western plateau are the great plains which 
stretch across the continent from north to south. 
In the south-east these sink down to an extensive low plain very 


little above sea level, crossed by numerous streams, many of which 
end in lakes or marshes. 


The third part of Australia consists of the Eastern High- 
lands. 

These extend across Australia from Cape York in the north to 
the extreme south of Tasmania. The highest parts of the eastern 


plateau are spoken of as the Dividing Range. The range attains 
its greatest height towards the south-east. As it runs northward 
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it gradually diminishes in. height until it sinks to the general level 
of the plateau. 

Between the Dividing -Range and the east coast the plain js 
narrow, especially towards the north. The ascent from the coast 
is, therefore, for the most part very steep and difficult. So much 
is this the case, that a quarter of a century passed between the first 
settlements on the coast and the discovery of the fine plains to the 
west of the Blue Mountains. 

In the south a spur of the Range turns westward, and as the 
Australian Alps and Victorian Highlands runs through 
Northern Victoria. 


Rivers and Lakes 


The eastern plateau drains chiefly south-westwards towards 
the central lowland plain, and north-westwards towards the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and the western plateau south-eastwards, 

The Australian plain is divided into an eastern and western 
section by the Flinders Range and their continuation. 


The streams that drain the western slopes of the southern part of 
the eastern plateau succeed in making their way to the Murray 
or its tributaries, and so to the sea. 

The northern part of the plain and the western drain into a de- 
pression to the west of the Flinders Range. In the depression 
are the salt lakes Eyre and Torrens. The rainfall of the northern 
part of the western slopes of the eastern plateau discharges into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria by the Flinders and Mitchell rivers. 

The rivers that drain the eastern slope of the plateau are, owing 
to the plentiful rainfall, well fed, and pour a full flood through the. 
deep gorges they have cut in the ridge that marks the eastern edge 
of the plateau. 

_ Much of Western Australia is riverless, and of the whole con- 
tinent more than half the drainage is inland or continental. What 
streams there are end in salt lakes or marshes. 


. Climate 


The Tropic of Capricorn divides the continent into two 
parts, of which the southern is the larger. Rather more 
than a third of the continent lies within the Tropics, and 
the remaining nearly two-thirds lies in the warmer part of 
the South Temperate Zone. 

The whole continent, except the east and the north coast region, 
suffers from insufficient rainfall. The east coast is much better 
supplied than the west, and the rainfall, especially in the north-east, 


is heavy. Off the coast the south-east Trades blow, and these, 
coming over the warm water that flows along the eastern coast, are 
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moisture laden, so the rainfall is heavy. On the west coast, save 
in the southern part of it, the Trade Winds blow from the land 
and not to it. In the extreme south-west the variable westerly winds 
that prevail blow across the ocean, but the current that flows along 
the west coast of Australia is a cold current from the Antarctic, and 
the winds are cooled so that they can bear less moisture. The rain- 
fall on the south-west is heavy, but it is not nearly so heavy as on 
the north-east coast. In the middle of the west coast is a part 
where, as in the north-west of Africa, there is little or no rain. 
Over one-third the surface of the interior of Australia—that is, 
roughly, over nearly 1,000,000 square miles—the rainfall is less 
than 10 inches per year. As it lies partly in the Tropics and partly 


10-20 inches 


C Under 10 inches AŠ 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Mean Annual Rainfall and Temperature 


in the warmer portions of the Temperate Zone the climate of 
Australia is hot. 

The heat is somewhat modified by the plateau character of a part 
of its surface, but, except in Tasmania and in the Highlands of 
Victoria, the climate everywhere is hot. Only of a section of the 
north-west, north of the twentieth parallel of south latitude and 
west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, is the average temperature above 
80° F. Of the country on both sides of the Tropic of Capricorn 
the average temperature lies between 70° and 80° F.; but over this 
region both the daily and the annual range of temperature is high. 

The southern part of the continent, including all the settled states 
save Queensland and the northern part of New South Wales, has 
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an average annual temperature of 70° F. or under. The annual 
average temperature becomes less as we go south; the temperature 
of Tasmania is as genial as that of the south of England. 


Soil and Productions 


The coastal strip on the east between the tableland and 
the sea is well watered, and the soil is fertile. 

There are fertile stretches also on the plains of the tableland, but 
these are chiefly in districts that were volcanic in former times. 
Luckily these are widespread. The soil of the central plains brought 
down by the rivers from the edges of the plateau and spread over 
the underlying chalk is both deep and rich, and the vegetation 
where the rainfall is sufficient exceedingly luxuriant. 

The most characteristic of Australian plants are the gum trees. 
Everywhere these are found. Some of them, as the jarrah of West 
Australia, form most durable timber. 


The cultivation of the sugar cane is being extended in 
Queensland, as is the growth of fruits in Tasmania and 
Victoria. Wheat is grown in South Australia and oats in 
Tasmania, but the continent is at present chiefly pastoral. 
Sheep, cattle, and horses are raised. 

Owing to its warm climate and to the care that has been taken 

in selecting the breeds of sheep, Australian wool is noted for 
its fineness. Droughts are the worst foes of the Australian sheep 
farmer, and are sometimes so severe as to reduce the numbers of 
the flocks by millions. 
_ Australia produces splendid fruits of almost every kind. These 
include oranges, pineapples, apples, and bananas. Grapes 
are grown everywhere, and excellent wines are made. The 
tobacco plant thrives, but very little of it is grown for export. 


Australia is one of the great gold-producing countries of 
the world, Victoria alone in about fifty years having pro- 
duced nearly 300 millions. Gold is found in all the states, 
though recently Western Australia has taken the lead. 

The coal and iron wealth of Australia is great, but as yet 
it is not turned to much account save in New South Wales 
and Queensland. Rich deposits of coal exist also in Western 
Australia. Rich as its mining resources are, and capable 
of being turned ‘to account in manufacture, it seems likely 
that its agriculture, including its stock and sheep raisings 
will always be the chief industry of Australia. 
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The Eastern Plateau 


The Eastern Plateau includes the most important parts of 
the state of New South Wales, the oldest of the states, 
of Queensland to the north of it, and Victoria to the south. 
It includes also the state of Tasmania, which is a south- 
ward extension of the plateau regions.- 


New South Wales is the oldest and wealthiest of the states. 
No part of it lies within the Tropics. The first settlements were 
made on the coast north and south of Sydney, a rich farming region 
with an abundant rain supply and producing excellent fruits. The 
plains to the west of the Dividing Range are drained by the Darling 
and its tributaries, and form a well-watered region, noted for its 
cattle and horses and for its dairy farming. The horses of New 
South Wales supply largely the army in India. è 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is the oldest and the 
largest town in Australia. Its harbour is one of the finest in the 
world. 

Queensland, the most northerly of the eastern states, is more 
than twice the size of New South Wales. At least half of it lies 
within the Tropics. On the coast the rainfall is heavy, but west of 
the Coast Range it grows rapidly less, and droughts are frequent. 
The north-west of the state is drained by the Flinders and Mitchell 
rivers to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The produce of the coast region 
is largely tropical, and includes, besides timber, sugar, which is 
increasingly produced. Cotton also is grown on the coast plains. 
Wheat and barley, as well as maize, are cultivated, as also are 
pineapples and bananas. In Queensland the mountains are spread 
out more than they are farther south, and form, especially in the 
south-east, open plains of great fertility, such as the Darling 
Downs. 

Brisbane, the capital of the state, stands on the navigable river 
Brisbane, 25 miles from the coast, and is by far the largest town. 

Victoria is the smallest of the states of the mainland, but next, 
to New South Wales it is by far the most populous. Up till recently 
it was the great gold-producing state. 

Lying farther south, its climate is milder than that of New South 
Waies, the annual temperature being between 50 and 60 degrees. 
The interior of the country is well watered. There are many evi- 
dences of volcanic activity in Victoria, especially along the southern 
slopes of the Dividing Range, which here turns westward, and is 
known as the Australian Alps. The soil is fertile. There are 
numerous vineyards, and wheat is grown both in the interior and 
on the coast, though wool is the chief export. 

Melbourne, on Port Philip, is the chief town. 

Tasmania is of the same mountainous and volcanic character 
as Victoria. It is really an outlying part of the eastern plateau, 
made up like that of very old rocks. 

(0287) Q 
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The scenery is charming, the soil fertile, and the mineral wealth 
very considerable. It is separated from Victoria by Bass Strait, 
Its climate is delightful. Its average temperature is like that of 
the south of England; but while its summers are only slightly 
warmer, its winters are milder than those of the mother country, 
It exports wheat, wine, and fruits, besides its minerals. It is rather 
less in size than Scotland, and its population is only about 200,000, 
Its capital is Hobart. 


The Central Plain 


The state of South Australia stretches right across the 
country from coast to coast, and occupies on the south a 
large part of the south-eastern lowlands. 


The northern part of it is tropical, and much of it consists of a 
plateau region of very old crystalline rocks similar to the Kimberley 
division of Western Australia, and probably, like it, rich in the 
precious metals. It is a region of heavy rains, brought specially by 
the north-west monsoon. It includes the hottest parts of Australia. 

The southern part of the state consists of a great inland basin 
with salt lakes. These are very little above the level of the sea. 
They were probably much larger at one time, and communicated 
with Spenser's Gulf. The surface of Lake Eyre is actually below 
sea level. 

The country round Spenser’s Gulf is well watered. The rocks to 
the east of the Gulf are similar to those of the eastern plateau, and 
are notably rich in copper. The soil is fertile, and the west winds 
bring sufficient rains. Wheat is the chief crop, and is largely 
exported, Other cereals also are grown. The vine is cultivated 
and wine is exported. The manufacture of salt is important. 

Only a small portion even of the south is settled, and there ostrich 
farming has been introduced. The chief town is Adelaide, near 
the Gulf of St. Vincent. 


The Western Tableland 


Western Australia includes nearly the whole of the western 
plateau, which consists for the most part of volcanic and old 
crystalline rocks, and of the newer desert sandstone. 


The surface is in many parts nearly level, but ridged here and 
there with hills. Its average height seems to be about a thousand 
feet above sea level. 

Most of it lies in a region of insufficient rainfall, and has only 
become interesting on account of the gold discoveries. Gold seems 
to occur chiefly in the crystalline reefs along the edge of the table- 


The south-west part of the colony is well watered and richly 
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forested. It produces timber of a most valuable kind, and the fruits 
of the warm-temperature latitudes grow well. 

Wheat and other cereals are grown, and sheep and cattle rearing 
are becoming increasingly important. Great areas formerly con- 
sidered desert are now known to be available as pastures. Gold is 
the most important mineral production. The capital is Perth, on 
the Swan river. 


THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


Position, &c. 


Next to Canada and Australia, as far as the numbers 
of British settlers go, New Zealand is the most important 
of the Overseas Britains. 

It has been called the Britain of the southern seas; but it differs 
in most respects from Britain. Britain is a continental island, forms 
part of the Continent of Europe, to which it was once joined, and 
which it resembles in structure. New Zealand is entirely oceanic, 
and it is not probable that it at 


any time formed part of one of 
the continents. 


Build ` 


The mountains of the North 
Island are volcanic, and great 
parts of it are covered with 
pumice. Along the west of 
the South Island the moun- 
tains are of granite, but the 
slopes of the hills are formed 
often of old crystalline rocks, 
slates and sandstones, and 
limestones, rich in gold and 
other minerals. 

A stretch of limestone runs east 
of the older rocks and of the vol- 
canic rocks of the North Island. ° Very Otd Bock 
In the south it has to the east of estore E (Zar) 
it, mainly forming the plains, still E Secondary) 


NEW ZEALAND ew 
newer and softer rocks. Build (Tertiary) 
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Surface Features 


The surface features of New Zealand are on very simple 


lines. 


Chains of mountains stretch through both islands from north to 
south, forming the backbone of the country. In the North Island 
these ranges occupy a considerable part of the country. They are 
chiefly volcanic, some of them, like Tongariro, still active, and 
between the ranges in some cases lakes occur. Mount Egmont, 
in the south-west of the North Island, rises to a height of between 
8000 and gooo feet. It is almost perfectly conical in shape, and its 
summit, an extinct crater, is covered with perpetual’ snow. The 
mountains are highest in the east of the North Island, as they are 
in the west of the South. 

In the South Island the mountains, the Southern Alps, assume 
more markedly the character of a distinct backbone. 

They stretch for over two hundred miles along the west side, and 
quite a large number of the peaks rise above the limit of perpetual 
snow. Here, as among the higher Alps and in Norway, there are 
numerous glaciers, and at the foot of the eastern slope the retreating 
ice has left numerous lakes. 

Though towards the east, especially of the South Island, there 
are broad stretches of comparatively level country known as plains, 
the islands are mountainous and the scenery everywhere grand. 


Rivers and Lakes 


While the mountains in both the South and the North 
Island run from south-west to north-east, the rivers in the 
North Island do not flow at right angles to the direction 
of the mountains, but parallel to it. 

_ In the South Island the rivers rise mainly in the Alps, on the west 
side of the island, and flow across the country in a south-easterly 
direction. The chief river in the North Island is the Waikato, 
and in the South Island the Molyneux or Clutha. 

In the North Island the largest lake is Lake Taupo, near the 
middle. There are, besides, a number of other lakes in the North 
Island. These lie in a district to the north of Lake Taupo known 
as the Hot Springs District. A number of lakes, as has been said, 
lie along the eastern foot of the mountains in the South Island. 
Of these the largest is Lake Te Anau. 


Climate 


The climate of New Zealand is one of the finest in the 
world, though the changes of weather, both in rainfall and 
temperature, are often very sudden. 
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Theclimate is markedlyhealthier 
even than that of Great Britain. 
January and February are the 
warmest months, and July and 
August the coldest. The average 
temperature for the year of the 
North Island is 7 degrees higher 
than that of London, and that of 
the South Island about 4 degrees, 
Between the average summer and 
the average winter temperature 
the difference is only 15 degrees, 

In both islands the rainfall is 
heaviest in the west, and decreases 
as we go from west to east. 

In the South Island the decrease 
is regular, save in the extreme 
south, successive strips of country 
from west to east having a con- 
stantly decreasing amount of 
rainfall. On the western slopes 
of the Southern Alps the rainfall 
is as heavy as it is in the Lake 
3 District at home, the heaviest 
Z= rainfall being in what is called 


BE] 40-50 Inches 
NEW ZEALAND MU 50-75 Paches the fiord district in the south- 
Annnal Rainfall & Temperature f Over 75 Inches ESC 


Soil, &c. 


The climate and soil of New Zealand are admirably suited 
to the growth of every kind of plant that flourishes in the 
British Isles, and of many others for which the climate of 
Britain is too cold. 


Formerly the North Island seems to have been completely covered: 
with forests, and the woods, both in the North Island and in the 
South, are very valuable. The kauri pine, which furnishes a 
valuable timber and produces the well-known kauri gum, is the 
most important tree. Among native plants the best known and 
most useful is the wild flax or hemp, from which phormium is 
prepared. 

Fruit of all kinds is produced in abundance. Peaches, apples, 
pears, grapes, all the fruits, indeed, of the temperate climates, are 
plentiful, and fruit cultivation is rapidly extending. In the North 
Island much attention is given to the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons, and the olive also is successfully cultivated. 

Wheat, oats, and barley are grown; but sheep farming and 
Srazing are still the most important agricultural pursuits, wool 
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and frozen meat making between them half the value of the exports. 
The production of butter and cheese is growing in importance. 
Kauri gum and phormium or New Zealand flax are important 


exports. : ç : 
“The mineral wealth of the islands is very great, and includes, 


gold, copper, tin, silver, and other metals. Coal is found and 
worked in both islands. Earthquakes occur not infrequently. “They 
are most common in the south of the North Island. 


Auckland, in the North Island, is the largest town in the 
colony, and Wellington, in a region of comparatively slight 
rainfall, is the capital. 

The chief towns in the South Island are both on the east side. 


They are Christchurch and Dunedin. 
Stewart Island, to the south, is a detached fragment of. the 


Southern Alps. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Position, &c. 


The new state stretches through between eleven and twelve 
degrees of latitude, from a point just within the Tropics to 
a point eleven degrees south of the Tropic of Capricorn. It 
lies, therefore, in the warmest part of the South Temperate 
Zone. 

It has been formed by the union of the four self-governing 
colonies, which have been made original states of the Union under 
the names respectively of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 

These four states have a united area of about 500,000 square 
miles, a total population of about 5% millions, and a European 
population about one-fifth of the whole. 


Build ' 


Except in the west and south-west, which are of crystalline 
and primary rocks, most of the Cape and of the Orange Free 
State consists of sedimentary rocks, shales, sandstones, and 
conglomerates lying on older crystalline or granite rocks. 

In many parts there are dykes that have burst through the strata, 


and, spreading over and protecting the softer rocks, have pro- 
duced the flat-topped hills or kopjes of South Africa. 
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All the south and west of 
the Cape, except a small por- 
tion north-west of Algoa- 
Bay, is made up of very old 
rocks, clay slates, and grit 
sandstones. Through these 
masses of granite have been 
thrust. These old rocks have 
been classed with the rocks of 
South Wales and of Devon- ` 
shire in age. Older still are 
the crystalline rocks of Na- 
maqualand. 

There is a great likeness 
in the build of South Africa 
and Australia. In Australia 
the old crystalline rocks form 
the mass of the eastern and 
the western plateaux, while 
the younger rocks occupy the 
large space between the two 
towards the centre and run 
right through the continent. 
In South Africa these old 
rocks surround the conglom- 


Volcanic and 


Very Old Rock erate shales and sandstones 
=== ta that form the Karroos and 


Y the southern part of the 
Sela, AFRICA Z)... no a 1: 


High Veld. 


wild New Rock 


Surface 


While there is a general resemblance between Australia 
and South Africa, the differences between the two are 
striking. 


There are two plateaux in Australia, an eastern and a western, 
separated by a low plain which runs right across the country, while 
in Africa there is only a single plateau. The African plateau, more- 
over, is much higher than either of the Australian plateaux. 

The Drakenberg or Kwathlamba Mountains on the east, 
like the Dividing Range in Australia, run from south-west to north- 
east. In the south, like the Australian mountains, they turn 
towards the west, and under a variety of names run through Cape 
Colony, forming the watershed between the streams that flow north 
into the Orange River and those that flow south. To the north- 
east of these mountains is the High Veld, and to the north-west 
the country falls to the valley of the Orange River. South of the 
mountains is the Karroo, divided by a line of hills running from 
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west to east into the Great Karroo and the Little Karroo 
The terrace formation is characteristic of South Africa, The 
mountains that form the edge of the different terraces follow in 
succession the curve of the coast, the innermost forming the edge 
of the high central plateau, which rises to a height of from 4000 to 
6000 feet. fey 

The surface of the Veld or high plain is broken by lines of hills 
that cross it here and there, dividing it up into basins. These hills 
are often at right angles to the chief system, so that the surface of 
the Veld is hummocky rather than level. Many of these hills are 
flat-topped, others consisting of very old volcanic rock weathered 
into most fantastic shapes. 


Rivers 


The main watershed, the Drakenberg, runs westward at a 
distance of from roo to 150 miles from the sea. The rivers 
that rise to the south and east of this chain make their 
way through gaps in the chains bordering the Karroos or 
lower terraces to the sea. As they flow through a dry 
region and have a short and quick course, scarcely any of 
them are navigable. The Breede in the west is an exception. 


The Orange River rises in the Drakenberg, and drains all the 
country between the Nieuwveld and the Magaliesberg in the 
Transvaal. It is joined on the right by the Vaal and the Caledon, 
both, like the main river itself, rising in Mont-aux-Sources. 
Owing to the dryness of the region through which it flows, in the 
lower part of its course it decreases in volume. Like other African 
rivers of this region, it flows for the most part in a deep water- 
worn channel, the bed of which seems out of all proportion to 
the sluggish stream that trickles down it. 


North of the Magaliesberg the slope of South Africa is 
towards the east. Here the chief rivers are the Limpopo 
or Crocodile. 


The Zambesi is the chief river in South Africa. It rises in the 
east of West African Portuguese territory, and, flowing in a double 
curve with a general trend to the south-east, it crosses the continent 
and empties itself into the Indian Ocean. Its chief tributary is the 
Shire, from Lake Nyasa. Between the lower part of the Orange 
River basin and the Cunene on the west, and the basins of the 
Zambesi and Limpopo on the east, there is a region of inland 
drainage. Lake N’gami, into which the drainage was carried, 
seems practically to have become a mere salt marsh. The chief 
Stream that flowed into it formerly was called the Tiogo. 
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Climate 


The country is tropical or sub-tropical and the climate is 
warm, the temperature decreasing from north to south. 


The interior is a great plateau, much of it from 4000 to 6000 
feet above sea level, and this makes the temperature even of parts 
within the Tropics suitable for European occupation. 

The cooling effect of the waters of the Indian Ocean on the winds 
that in summer blow from the south-east to the continent makes 
the average annual temperature in South Africa lower than that 
of places in North Africa, in Asia, or in America in the same 
latitude. 

The west coast of South Africa is washed by a cold current from 
the Antarctic, while the east and south coast is washed by a warm 
current from the Indian Ocean. As there is a difference of from 10 
to 12 degrees in the temperature of the waters of these two currents, 
there is a considerable difference in the temperature of the coasts 
washed by them. The south-west, that is the part in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Town, is the coolest part of the country. 

The climate reproduces, as far as rainfall is concerned, the con- 
ditions observed in Australia. The south-east winds, which bring 
the summer rains, are much more efficient than the west winds, 
which bring rain to the 
south-west coast in winter. 

As in Australia, the rainfall 
is heaviest on the east side of 
the country, and decreases as 
we go from cast to west. | 

The climate of the coast 1s 
generally moister than that 
of the interior. The heaviest 
rainfall in South Africa is 
among the Drakenberg 
Mountains and their continu- 
ation. The rainfall on the 
east coast is as a rule less. 

The occurrence of dust- 
storms in parts of the plateau, 
like the dust storms 1n Aus- 
tralia, is very frequent even 
in winter. 

The part of Southern Rho- 
desia standing more than 3000 
feet high, and with a climate 
in which Europeans can live, 
is said to be over 100,000 
square miles in extent. The 
part of it over 4000 feet high, 
that part of it, in other words, 
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which is suitable for European colonization, is about the size of 
Scotland. Me : 

The climate of the coast plain is both warm and moist, though 
much cooler than would be expected from the latitude, this bein 
due to the mass of cold water to the south. The winter rainfall at 
Cape Town is very heavy, the annual average being more than 
6o inches. As a rule, the rainfall otherwise increases as we proceed 
eastward. Thus at Port Elizabeth the average rainfall is 21 inches, 
at East London 35 inches, and at Durban 40 inches. 


Soil and Production 


Wherever the rainfall is adequate or irrigation schemes 
have been carried out, the soil is found to be of extra- 
ordinary fertility. 

All the grains and fruits of Europe thrive on the plateau, and all 
that is needed to bring large areas under cultivation is a sufficient 
supply of water. The mealie, the South African name for maize, 
is the grain on which the natives chiefly depend. 

The rearing of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses is the chief agri- 
cultural pursuit, and large quantities of wool and hair are exported. 
Hitherto little attention has been given to the production of butter 
and cheese, though government creameries have been established in 
the Transvaal. 

KEE minerals are the most important source of wealth in South 
rica. 

Its diamonds and gold mines are the richest in the world. It 
possesses also rich mines of tin, copper, iron, and other minerals. 
Coal exists over a very large area. That of the finest quality is 
found in Natal. 

While South Africa is still mainly pastoral, there has been for 
some time a steady progress in agriculture. In the southern part 
of the plateau fine crops of wheat are grown, and it seems probable 
that with an extended system of irrigation South Africa may become 
a great grain-producing country. Grapes and other fruits are grown 
in the south, and the neighbourhood of Cape Town is noted as a 
wine-producing district. 

Sugar cane and other tropical plants are grown in Natal, which, 
on account of its fertility, is often called the ‘Garden of South 
Africa”; and in Rhodesia wild rubber is found. 

In the Cape ostrich farming is an important industry. 

South Africa was formerly particularly rich in big game. 


Communications 


The states of the South African Union are intersected by 
railways in many directions, and the Cape to Kimberley 
railway has been carried by Mafeking, Buluwayo, and Salis- 
bury to Beira in Portuguese East Africa. 
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From Buluwayo the line is continued northward to the Wankie 
goldfields and thence ‘to the Zambesi, which it crosses at the 
Victoria Falls. The railway is being continued farther north, the 
intention being to form a trans-continental line, the Cape to Cairo 
railway running across Africa from north to south by joining up the 
South African railway with the railways of the Nile Valley. It has 
now entered the Belgian Congo. 

From, the main line there are, as might be supposed, many branch 
lines. In Southern Rhodesia alone no fewer than two thousand 
miles of railway have been made. 

Durban, in Natal, is the great outlet of South Africa towards 
the east, as Cape Town is the outlet towards the south and west. 
A railway through Pietermaritzburg and Ladysmith, and thence 
through the Orange Free State by Bethlehem to Kroonstad, 
joins the coast to the trunk system through Bloemfontein and 

retoria. The main line, for we may look on the line by Bethle- 
hem to Kroonstad as a branch, joins Durban to Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, passing through Ladysmith, Newcastle, Stan- 
derton, and Heidelberg. 

Railways also have been made to join the Witwatersrand gold- 
fields and the populous Southern Transvaal with Lorenzo Marquez, 
in Portuguese East Africa, on Delagoa Bay. The main line pro- 
ceeds from Lorenzo Marquez, by Komati Poort, Middleburg, and 
Pretoria to Johannesburg. 


There are good roads in and near the centres of popu- 
lation, and between the more important towns in the Cape 
and in the other provinces, but much of the heavy traffic is 
still carried on in Cape wagons drawn by teams of oxen. 


Geographical Regions 


The South African Union may be said to consist of a 
narrow coast region, of a terrace region rising by successive 
steps, and of a plateau region of great extent reaching from 
the river Limpopo to the Nieuwveld Mountains. 


The Cape is the largest and most important state of the Union. 
It is in fact a good deal larger than the Austrian Empire, the second 
largest country in Europe. oe ` 

atal, which is only about the size of Scotland, is, like the Cape, 
a maritime country, and may well be considered along with it. 
` The coast region is in many parts narrow, the mountains coming 
close to the sea. The climate of the plain is warm and moist, and 
in some cases unhealthy. Like the coast of Australia, it is very 
little broken, and there are few good harbours. Cape Town, on 
the west, and Durban, on the east, are the most important com- 
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mercial towns, though Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, and Hagt 
London are thriving places. Ë 

Fruit growing is carried on successfully in the western pro- 
vinces of the Cape, and will probably be largely extended. Along 
the warmer and moister east coast belt tropical fruits, coffee and 
sugar, tea and cotton are produced. 

The Karroos, as the terraces to the south of the Cape are called, 
are mainly pastoral, and their exports consist of wool, mohair, and 
ostrich feathers. They are known as the Little Karroo and the 
Great Karroo, and are well marked. Farther east the surface is 
rather a confused mass of hills, where both cattle rearing and agri- 
culture are carried on. a 

The eastern part of the plateau is well watered, but the rainfall 
grows less and less towards the west. š D 

Only patches oí these enormous upland plains are cultivated, the 
greater portion of them being used to support sheep and cattle, or 
goats. The chief wheat-growing districts are Basutoland and the 
south-east of the Orange Free State. Europeans enjoy good health 
at a height of over 3000 feet, and country the height of which is 
over 4000 feet is suitable for European colonization up to the 
Zambesi. 


It is the mineral wealth of the plateau that has attracted 
settlers to it, yet nearly the whole of it is fitted for stock- 
raising. 


The Orange Free State, which has for its capital Bloemfon- 
tein, is chiefly a great grassy plain, drained by the Vaal and its 
tributaries. 

The south-eastern part of it, between the Caledon and the 
Orange, is noted for wheat-growing, but the province is mainly 
stock-raising. Diamonds, coal, iron, gold, and other minerals are 
found. The province lies for the most part at a height of from 4000 
to 6000 feet above sea level, being a continuation of the north- 
eastern tableland of the Cape. Kimberley, in the north cf Cape 
Colony, is the richest diamond-mining centre in the world. 

The Transvaal holds at present the position of the chief gold- 
producing country of the world as The Cape is the chief diamond- 
producing. The chief gold mines are on the Witwatersrand, and 
have for their most important town Johannesburg. The mineral 
wealth of the province is enormous. New discoveries are being 
constantly made. Gold and coal are the chief minerals worked, 
but there is scarcely a metal of consequence that has not been 
found in the province. The capital of the province is Pretoria, 
which shares with Cape Town the position of capital of the Union. 

Rhodesia, though not a part of the Union, belongs, like it, for 
the most part to the South African plateau. Like the Transvaal, it 
seems to be full of gold-bearing reefs; but unlike it, in another way, 
the gold mines in Rhodesia have been worked for ages. The chief 
towns in Rhodesia are Salisbury, the capital, and Buluwayo. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


Position, Size, &c. 


The Indian Empire consists of the great central peninsula 
of Southern Asia, of the vast continental plain that lies 
between the peninsula and the Himalayas, of the Hima- 
layas themselves, and of the tablelands and mountains of 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and Burma. 


Its greatest length from north to south may be taken at 2000 
miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west at nearly the same. 
Politically the Indian Empire stretches from the borders of Persia, 
or rather from the Persian Gulf, to the French Indo-Chinese pos- 
sessions on the upper Mekong, and is bounded on the north by the 
Russian and the Chinese Empires. 

The total area of India, including Baluchistan and Burma, but 
not including southern Persia, Afghanistan, and the semi- 
independent Himalaya States, Nepal and Bhutan, is in round 
numbers 1,800,000 sq. miles; that is, it is more than the area of 
all Europe not including Russia. It has a population of over 
300,000,000, or about one-fifth of the entire population of the world. 

The country between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin we may 
call India proper, though in ancient times India meant only the 
great continental plain lying between the Himalayas and the penin- 
sular part, the Deccan. 


Build 


The greater part of the peninsula consists of very old 
rocks, rocks as old as the rocks of Norway or the High- 
lands of Scotland, or the rocks that form the tablelands of 
southern Africa or of eastern Canada. 

The north-western part of the peninsula is of lava, which must 
have been poured forth in much later times. 

A strip along the eastern coast and parts here and there of the 
western coast are of newer rock. The lava which in late times was 
poured over such a large part in the north-west of the Deccan 
covered the older shales and limestones and sandstones. To the 
north-east and to the east of the volcanic region are older rocks, 
among which are the coal measures. 


Between the Deccan and the Himalayas is the great con- 
tinental plain to which the name India was first given, the 
plain of the Indus and the Ganges. 
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This plain, like the plain of northern Germany and Holland, and 
the land round the Wash in England, is of very new rock, It 
stretches across India for nearly 1700 miles, and nowhere rises to a 
height of 1000 feet, Westward in Rajputana a considerable portion 
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of it is occupied by the Thar or Indian Desert. This great 
alluvial plain is by far the most important part of India. 


To the north of it is the Himalaya region, a region of 
folded mountains running like the Alps generally from east 


to west, and like the Alps belonging to a comparatively 
recent period. 
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The summits or central part of the Himalaya ridge are of very 
old rock, while on the slopes are found rocks of almost every age. 

The foothills of the Himalaya are separated from the-plain by a 
stretch of high level territory, the southern edge of which, known 
as the Siwalik Hills, is of very recent formation. Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to the west of the great plain, and Burma to the east 
of the Bay of Bengal, are of comparatively recent formation, though 
some of the Burmese hills towards the east are of very old rock. 


Surface Features 


The most striking surface feature of India is the stu- 
pendous chain of folded mountains called the Himalayas, 
which bound it on the north, cutting it off almost com- 
pletely from Central Asia. 


The great central range of snowy peaks runs at a distance of a 
hundred or more miles from the plain of northern India, from which 
it is separated by numerous ridges, mostly parallel, which rise in 
succession one above the other. These ridges, especially on their 
southern slopes, are often bare, but the northern slopes are, as a 
rule, tree-covered. ; 

The Himalayas are the loftiest mountains in the world, and 
the difficulties their crossing presents have hindered India from ever 


being invaded directly from the north. 
Exactly the opposite is true of the hills of the north-west and 


west. These are cut through by several passes which can be used 
as trade routes, and which in the past have been the roads by which 
the conquering tribes, one after another, have invaded India. 


On the west the Sulaiman and Hala, or Khirthar Mountains, 
separate Afghanistan and Baluchistan from India. These 
form the eastern branch of a loop of fold mountains, de- 
pending from the main chain and surrounding the internal 
drainage areas of Iran, Seistan, and Baluchistan. In the 
western branch is the volcano of Kuh-i-Taftan on the borders 
of Baluchistan and of Persia. 


As the Himalayas may be said geographically ti 
where the Indus makes its way through the chat 
east they may be said to end where the Brahmapu 


o end on the west, 
n, so in the south- 
tra rounds them. 


Parallel ranges of new fold mountains, running generally 
in a southerly direction and separated by valleys opening 
to the south, stretch from the eastern end of the tableland 


of Tibet through Burma. 
(0287) z 
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The Vindhya mountains stretch across India from west 
to east almost on the line of the Tropic of Cancer. 


They form the water parting between the rivers that flow north 
to join the Ganges, the Chambul, and the Son, and those that 
flow west to the Arabian Sea, the Narbada and Tapti, and south- 
east to the Bay of Bengal, the Mahanaddi. : 

South of the Tapti is the Deccan, a peninsular tableland highest 
towards the west and sloping gently to the east and south-east. 

The Hastern Ghats, as the eastern edge of this tableland is 
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called, are of no great height, and have scarcely any slope towards 
the west, but the Western Ghats forma Sake as in the 
south in the Nilgiris to a height of 8000 feet. 

South of Bombay the seaward face of the Western Ghats is forest- 
clad, and there are few passes into the interior. 

South of the Palghat Gap are the Anaimalais Hills, which 
end in Cape Comorin. These southern highlands of India are 
repeated in form and structure in the highlands of Ceylon. Between 
the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal there is a broad stretch 
of fertile coast land known as the Coromandel coast. The 
narrower level part between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea is 
called the Malabar coast. 


Rivers of India 


Besides the great rivers of northern India, the Indus on 
the west and the Ganges and Brahmaputra on the east, 
there are the rivers of central India, the Narbada, Tapti, 
and Mahanadi, and the rivers of the Deccan, the Godavari, 
Kistna, Cauvery, &c. 


The Indus rises in a lake district in western Tibet north of the 
main chain of the Himalayas, not far from where its great tributary 
the Sutlej rises. In the lower part of its course the Indus, like the 
Nile, receives no tributaries. 

The Ganges and Brahmaputra do for the eastern section of 
the Himalayas—the part to the east of Simla—what the Indus and 
Sutlej do for the western—drain both slopes. In the eastern system 
the Brahmaputra may be said to take the place of the Indus proper 
and the Ganges of the Sutlej; but here the resemblance ceases. 
The Ganges, unlike the Sutlej, besides the tributaries from the 
Himalayas receives the surplus waters of a large area to the south. 

The Brahma patra which under a variety of names drains the 
northern as well as the south-eastern slopes of the Himalayas, joins 
the Ganges at Goalanda, where the two great deltas unite. It 
can in no sense be considered a tributary of the Ganges, and is not, 
like the Ganges and Indus, used for irrigation purposes. The lower 
part of its course indeed is through a region of heavy rainfall. 
During the rainy season the river overflows its banks and turns the 
district through which it flows into a great inland sea. 


The broken and confused range running from east to 
west, to which the name Vindhyas is given, forms the 
water-parting between the rivers that flow north-east 
through Central India to join the Ganges and those that 
flow west into the Arabian sea, and the Mahanadi which 
flows east into the Bay of Bengal. 
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Next to the Ganges the Narbada, which flows in a deep valley 
between the Vindhyas and the Satpura Hills, ranks as the holiest 
river in India. The Tapti, from which the Narbada is separated 
by the Satpura Hills, flows along the northern edge of the Deccan, 

The rivers of the Deccan make their way across the plateau and 
through gaps in the rather low Eastern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. 
The Western Ghats run at a comparatively short distance from the 
shores of the Arabian Sea, and the passes from the narrow Strip of 
fertile coast on the west to the tableland are few. The two great 
rivers of the Deccan are the Godavari and the Kistna. The 
Cauvery is another river of considerable importance to the south 
of the Kistna. 

Climate 


India consists of a peninsula, the Deccan, which lies wholly 
within the tropics; of a continental part, the great plains of 
the Ganges and Indus between the peninsula and the moun- 
tains; and of a region of lofty mountains surrounding the 
continental part on the north-east and west. ee 

Almost every extreme of climate that can be met with in the 
tropics or in the warm temperate zone is met with in India; but 
the climate is as a whole extremely warm, too warm for Europeans 


were there not numerous hill stations to which they can betake 
themselves for health during the hottest part of the year. 


India is what is called a monsoon country, that is, it is 
a country in which the winds blow steadily in one direction 
during one part of the year and steadily in another during 
the rest of it. 

The south-west monsoon reaches the coast of India about 
the end of May, and it continues to blow from May to 
October. 

The north-east monsoon prevails from December to May 
and brings moisture to the eastern coasts of southern India. 
There are three seasons in India—the hot, the wet, and the 
cold. The hot season lasts from March to June, the wet 
from June to December, and the cold season from December 
to March. 

As the Western Ghats are the hills against which the south-west 
monsoon first strikes, the rainfall all along the west coast is very 
heavy, the average in the Western Ghats being about 120 inches. 


Even this is slight compared to the rainfall in Assam and along the 


eastern Himalayas, where the rainfall often amounts to from 50 to 
60 feet in a year. 
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The heated surface of the low plain to the north-west of India 
warms the winds from the south-west which blow across the valle 
of the Indus and the hot sands of the Indian Desert till they rect 
the Punjab and the foothills of the Himalayas. Even the Central 
and eastern Provinces of India do not benefit greatly from the 
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south-west monsoon. These lie largely in the rain shadow of the 
Ghats, and the south-west winds blow over them as dry winds. 
About the middle of September, when the north-east monsoon sets 
in, parts of the peninsula only slightly affected by the south-west 
monsoon have their rainy reason. The average rainfall over all 
India is 45 inches, and it is said that 90 per cent of this is due 
to the south-west monsoon, which brings rain to every part of India 
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though very unequally. Violent storms usually accompany the 
changes of the monsoons. — es 

The hot weather, especially in northern India, is almost unendur- 
able to Europeans. The heavy rains that the monsoon brings cool 
both the air and the ground and make life again endurable; but in 
the latter part of the rainy season, when the ground and air are 
alike soaked with moisture, the native fever or malaria becomes 


prevalent. 
Soil and Productions 


Much of the soil of India is exceedingly fertile. This is 
specially the case with the great river plains of northern 
India, the plains of the Ganges and the Indus, and with the 
alluvial strips that stretch along the eastern and western 
coasts of southern India, widening out near the river mouths 
and stretching upward along the valleys of the great rivers 
the Kistna and Godavari. 


In no other country has artificial irrigation been turned to such 
useful account as in India. Without it great areas that are now 
under cultivation would lie waste or be cultivated only in years of 
exceptionally heavy rainfall. Parts of the country that cannot be 
reached in this way are watered by means of tanks, or of wells, the 
question of a sufficient water supply being, in the climate of India, 
the imperative one. 

Rice, wheat, millet, pulses, and sugar cane are the chief 
crops besides the fodder crops; but tea, opium, jute, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton are largely grown. 

Oilseeds, linseed, and sessamum seeds are also cultivated in 

Bengal, the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bombay. Coffee is 
grown in the south of the Deccan, and tea chiefly in the north-east 
of India, in Assam and Bengal. India produces, as might be 
expected, a great variety of fruits, including, besides apples, pears, 
peaches, almonds, strawberries, grapes, and many kinds of 
oranges and limes, the guava, the Indian plum, the pome- 
granate, banana, pineapple, cocoanut, and cashew nut. 
. The forests of India supply a great variety of valuable woods, 
including ironwood, foals sandalwood, rosewood, ebony. 
The value of these may be judged from the fact that the exports of 
teak alone amount to about 47,000,000 sterling. 

Among the old rocks of the Deccan minerals including coal, 
gold, copper, tin, zine, lead, iron, and manganese are found. 

1amonds, also, and other precious stones are still produced. 

The coal-bearing area of India has been reckoned at 30,000 Sq: 
miles. This includes the coal found among the very young rocks 
in Assam, Sind, Afghanistan, and Burma. 

Coal also occurs in the Punjab, and at the east and at the west 
end of the Himalaya Mountains oilfields have been found. Those 
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to the west occur in the Rawalpindi district of the Punjab and in 
Baluchistan; those to the east in Assam and in Burma. 

For ages India has been a gold-producing country. At present 
the chief gold mine is in Mysore, though gold is also found in 
Hyderabad, Burma, and Kashmir. 

Copper is found in southern India, in Rajputana, and among the 
Himalayas. Iron is found in Madras and in the Central Provinces. 
In the Central Provinces also there are rich deposits of manganese. 
Rock salt is mined in the Punjab and in the North-west Frontier 
Provinces. Precious stones, including diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and garnets, are found. Diamonds are found in the old rocks of 
southern India, and among those of the Vindhya Mountains. 
Burma is the great ruby-producing country. There rubies, next to 
petroleum, are the chief source of revenue. Sapphires are found in 
Kashmir and garnets among the Aravelli Hills in Jaipur. It is 
thus seen that the great bulk of the minerals of India, including 
ao gold, and precious stones, are found in the old rocks of the 

eccan. 


India is almost entirely an agricultural country, but it 
was from very early times noted for the skill of its artisans, 
and for the excellency of their work in metal and ivory, and 
for the fineness of its woven fabrics. i 

Carpet-weaving is carried on in all parts of India. The carpets 
of Kashmir, of the Punjab, and of the Central Provinces are'famous. 
Carpet-weaving also flourishes in Rajputana, in Central India, and 
in Bombay. Shawls are produced chiefly in Kashmir, though 
shawl-weaving is also carried on in the Punjab. Jute is grown 
and jute fabrics are made chiefly in Bengal. Cottons are made 
largely in Bombay and Calcutta, and Dacca is famous for its 
muslins. 


The People and the Government 


The earliest inhabitants of India seem to have been what 
are known as the Dravidians, a black-skinned, low-statured, 
broad-nosed, long-headed race, which now occupies the up- 
lands and forests from the valley of the Ganges to Ceylon. 
They were followed in succession by the Indo-Aryans, who 
drove their predecessors out of north-western India but 
do not seem to have intermarried with them, and later 
by other races, whose descendants form the various types 
of mixed races of the India of to-day. 

These speak a great variety of languages, and are broken up 


into a great number of tribes, differing from each other in their 
language, in their religion, and in their customs. Some of these 
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languages, of which there are several hundreds, are spoken onl 
by a few people, while others form the means of communication 


of many millions. 


The supreme authority in India is the Governor-Genera] 
in Council. The Governor-General is appointed by the party 
in power in Britain, and he is assisted by a council of six 
members. 


These are appointed, like the Governor-General himself, for five 
years, and represent the different departments of the Indian Govern- 
ment. ‘The Commander-in-Chief is, from his office, an extra- 
ordinary member of the Council. For law-making the Council is 
increased by sixty-one members, making in all, with the Governor- 
General, sixty-eight members. Of this council the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province where it meets for the time being is an 
ex-officio member. 


There are in India, besides the Central Council, thirteen 
local governments, 
Of these the principal are the Governorships of Madras and 
Bombay, each ruled by a Governor assisted by a council of four 
- members: Next come the Lieutenant-Governorships of Ben- 
al, of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, of the 
njab, of Burma and of Hastern Bengal and Assam. 
These, with the Chief Commissionership of the Central 
Provinces, make up the eight chief local governments. The 
North-west Frontier Provinces, British Baluchistan, 
oore, Ajmere-Nierwara, and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands are governments of less importance. 


Regional Divisions 


The continental plain, by far the most populous and im- 
portant of the geographical regions, consists of the valleys 
of the Ganges and of the Indus. These are separated from 
each other by the Aravalli Hills, a spur of the Vindhya 
Mountains, and by a ridge of high ground which runs from 
these to the Himalayas. 

The Ganges valley, with which we may include also that 
of the lower Brahmaputra, is by far the most populous part 
of the Indian Empire, and includes the three lieutenant- 
governorships of Bengal, Eastern Bengal, and Assam, and 
the united provinces, Agra and Oudh. It comprises in 
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addition, towards the south-west, great parts of Central India 
and Rajputana. 


In the Ganges valley proper, especially towards the north-east, 
the rainfall which occurs in the summer and autumn is very heavy, 
and the great heat and heavy rains make the climate most un- 
healthy for Europeans. The soil of the plains is a fine loam, so 
fine that it would be impossible to find in hundreds of square miles 
a pebble the size of a marble. The soil is very deep too, and the 
abundant rain and the heat make it the most productive part of 
India. s 

The Ganges is the great highway of traffic, and Calcutta, on the 
Hugli, the capital of India, is the outlet for the surplus products of 
the region. Trunk lines run along the valleys of the Ganges and 
ihe Jumna, and join Calcutta to the towns in the north-west and 
in the Punjab. 

Along the river are places famous in connection with the history 
or the religious life of India, such as Murshidabad, the former 
capital of Bengal, Patna, Benares, the most sacred city of the 
Hindus, as Gaya, to the south of Patna, is of the Buddhists, and 
Cawnpur. ahabad, at the junction of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, is another sacred city of the Hindus, while Agra, on the 
Jumna, was at one time the capital of the Mogul Empire, and 
Delhi may be looked on as the chief city of Mohammedan India, 
and historically one of the most interesting in the world. 


The Indus basin lies to the west of the Ganges basin. The 
climate is more continental or extreme than that of any other 
part of India. 


Karachi is the outlet for the products of the region. Like 
Calcutta, it is an important railway centre. Haiderabad is the 
capital of Sind, Multan the chief town of the lower Punjab, and 
Lahore the capital of the Punjab, while Amritsar is the third 
town in the Punjab for population, Delhi and Lahore being 
larger. At Lahore the lines from Peshawar, the capital of the 
North-west Frontier Province, and the line from Calcutta meet 
the Indus valley line from Karachi. Simla, the headquarters of 
the Viceroy during the summer, is in the Punjab between the Sutlej 
and the Ganges. ~ 

Burma to the east is, like Baluchistan and Afghanistan, a 
bounding region. It is divided from Assam on the north-west by 
a continuous mountain ridge. The country is built up almost 
entirely of a series of parallel folded mountain chains, separated 
from each other by river valleys. One long chain runs southward, 
separating Arakan from the rest of Burma and ending in Cape 
Negrais; east of this chain are the Central Plains of Burma, 
watered by the Irawadi and broken up into different valleys by 
south-running chains. East of the central plains is a plateau 
region intersected by the valley of the Salwin. 
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Rangoon is the chief port of the province and the outlet for its 
productions. Mandalay is the capital, and stands on the Irawadi 
where the railway from Rangoon crosses 1t. 


The Deccan, the third great region of India, is almost en- 
tirely in the tropics. Its climate is more equable than that of 
continental India, but it is doubtful if it is not less healthy 
for Europeans, as the period of immunity from malaria is 


shorter. 
The Deccan consists of the two presidencies of Madras 


and Bombay, and of a number of protected native States. 


Bombay is the chief port not only of the Deccan but of India, 
and railways run from it to Sind, through the cotton-growing 
country round the Gulf of Cambay; to Agra and Delhi, to Allahabad 
and Calcutta, and across the peninsula to Madras. 

Madras, on the Coromandel coast, is, next to Bombay, the most 
important town in the Deccan. Want of good harbour accommo- 
dation is its chief drawback. 


OTHER COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 


In North Temperate Zone 


Besides the great colonies already named, Britain has 
possessions in every zone. In the North Temperate Zone 
there are in Europe, Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. In Asia 
Wei-hai-wei, and in America the Bermudas. 


Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus are Mediterranean islands, and 
Cyprus is usually considered a part of Asia. They are in a region 
of winter rain, where the rainfall decreases as we go from west 
to east. At Gibraltar, on the west, the rainfall is more than twice 
what it is at Athens, on the east. Cyprus, close to the eastern shore 
of Asia, has, as might be expected from its position, a rather heavy 
rainfall, and has always been noted for its forests. 

Gibraltar owes its importance to its position at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean; It is strongly fortified, and is a calling station 
or ships. 

Malta is of great importance to Britain owing to its position, and 
the excellence of the harbour at Valetta, the capital. It is the 
chief station of the Mediterranean fleet, and one of the most valu- 
able coaling stations and telegraph-cable stations in the Medi- 
terranean. P 
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Cyprus was ceded to Britain by Turkey in 1878. It produces 
wine, cotton, raisins, &c. __ <— 

The territory of Wei-hai-wei, in the Shantung promontory, 
together with a strip of land ro miles wide all round the bay, was 
leased to Great Britain by China in 1898. Its chief port is Port 
Edward. ; f ; 

The Bermudas form a group of 360 islands in the Atlantic about 
600 miles east of the United States. The climate is very agreeable. 
The chief products are early vegetables. They are an important 
naval station, as they lie on the route of vessels bound to the West 
Indies. 

In the Tropics 


The British possessions in the tropics are numerous, and 
though many of them are still to some extent undeveloped 
they are of immense importance, for they seem likely to 
become the sources of the supply of raw material for British 
manufactures as well as markets for the manufactured goods. 
They also supply the tropical fruits and spices so much in 
demand always in temperate countries. 


Save in the case of the islands, many of which are coaling stations 
or health resorts, the climate is in most cases too hot*for European 
settlement; but where, as in parts of Africa, the ground is at a con- 
siderable height above sea level—near the Equator over 6000 feet, 
and even in Rhodesia over 4000—Europeans can live and thrive; 
that is European children do not need to be sent home for their 

ealth. 


In Africa there are Ascension and St. Helena, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, Southern Nigeria, Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Somaliland, Uganda; East Africa, Nyasa- 
land, Rhodesia, and Bechuana Land. 


St. Helena, an excellent coaling station, and Ascension, for- 
merly a victualling station for the African squadron, lie off the coast 
of Africa to the south of the Equator. 

The climate of the British West African Colonies is very 
moist, and is far from being healthy for Europeans. These colonies, 
which occupy an area of fully half a million square miles, seem to 
have a great future before them. Their climate and soil are suited 
for the cultivation of cotton and of rubber, and these are at present 
in great demand. An effort, too, is being made to encourage the 
cultivation of cotton in the British colonies and dependencies, so as 
to render the Empire independent of America for the supply of the 
raw material. 

Besides cotton and rubber, these colonies produce palm 
kernels, ivory, gold, rice, and Spices. They seem, too, to be 
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rich in minerals. Freetown, in Sierra Leone, Accra and Cape 
Coast Castle, in the Gold Coast Colony, Lagos, Opobo, and 
Calabar, in Southern Nigeria, are the chief ports. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, which lies between 10 and 18 
degrees south of the Equator, produces coffee, sugar, and cinchona. 
Rice and wheat, barley and oats, are grown in the uplands. There 
is much good grazing land suitable for sheep, cattle, and horses. 

Zomba is the seat of Governmeat. Blantyre is the chief town. 

Zanzibar and Pemba are two islands in the Indian Ocean, oft 
the African coast, a little more than 5 degrees south of the Equator. 
They produce cloves, rice, and sugar cane. 

The British East Africa Protectorate has an area of about 
270,000 sq. miles, and a population of over 4,000,000. Its surface is 
very varied, being mountainous towards the west and south. Part 
of it is a plateau suitable for grazing and for grain growing. The 
climate, though hot on the coast, is cool on the high plateau. The 
chief productions are cocoanuts, rice, and maize, cotton and 
tobacco. The forests yield valuable timber, but the mineral 
wealth of the colony has not been ascertained. Mombasa, the 
finest harbour on the east coast of Africa, is the chief port. 

The Uganda Protectorate, which lies to the west of the East 
African Protectorate, has an area of about 120,000 sq. miles and a 
population of close on 4,000,000. The country lies on the Equator, 
which passes through Hntebbe, the capital, a town on Lake 
Victoria. The country produces cotton and rubber, sugar cane, 
chillies, hides, and goatskins. 

British Somaliland, to the south of the Gulf of Aden, lies about 
ro degrees north of the Equator. It is a little larger than England, 
and has not as yet been fully explored. It imports foodstuffs (rice 
and dates) and piece goods, and exports skins, hides, ivory, 
ghee, and ostrich feathers. 


Egypt has for the last thirty years been governed by 
British officials, as has the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan since its 
reconquest from the Mahdi in 1898. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan includes the whole of the Nile 
valley south of Egypt, with the exception of Abyssinia. It 
has an area of nearly a million square miles. 


This vast region suffered much from the misrule of the dervishes. 
Much of the Jand went out of cultivation, and the population was 
greatly reduced. It is now reckoned at under 3,000,000, or less 
than three per square mile. Much of the soil is rich, and great 
efforts are being made to introduce the cultivation of cotton. On 
the Blue Nile the soil is fertile, but less so along the White Nile. 
The forests along both rivers, however, contain valuable trees. 
Khartoum is the chief town. i “ 


Mauritius lies in the Indian Ocean, to the east of Mada- 
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gascar, about 20 degrees south of the Equator, in the region 
therefore of the south-east trades. 


The island is mountainous, very fertile, and has a very healthy 
climate. Two-thirds of the population are of Indian descent. The 
rest include negroes, half-bloods, and whites mainly of French 
origin. The chief produce is sugar. The capital is Port Louis. 


The Seychelles Archipelago, which was made a separate 
colony in 1903, lies nearly a thousand miles north of Mauri- 
tius. The chief productions are cocoanuts and vanilla. 

In Asia there are of tropical colonies, Aden, Socotra, Bahrein 
Islands, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, North Borneo, and 
Hong-Kong. 


Aden—a volcanic peninsula at the south-west of Arabia—with 
the dependent island of Perim commands the entrance to the Red 
Sea, and is an important coaling station on the Suez Canal route to 
the east. 

It is in nearly the same latitude as Madras, about 12 degrees 
north of the Equator, and its climate is intensely hot, but dry and 
healthy. The town lies in the crater of an extinct volcano, and the 
harbour is strongly fortified. ; 

Socotra, off the coast of Africa, and the Kuria Muria Islands, off 
the coast of Arabia, are dependencies of Aden. 

The Bahrein Islands, in the Persian Gulf, are a little north 
of the tropic of Cancer. They are the seat of an important pearl 
fishery, and they produce dates and cattle, and have a very fine 
breed of donkeys. 

Ceylon is a pear-shaped island to the south of India, of which it 
is in structure an offshoot. It has a tropical climate, but the heat 
is tempered by sea breezes. The soil is fertile and the vegetation 
most luxuriant. 

The island, like the Deccan, is composed of very old rock, and 
like the southern part of the Deccan, from which it is separated by 
the Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s Passage, it has two rainy seasons. 

Ceylon produces tea, coffee, cinnamon, cocoanuts, plumbago or 
black lead, precious stones. The island has prospered greatly since 
it came under British control. 

The Straits Settlements lie a little north of the Equator. 
They consist of the three settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. Of these Singapore, on a small island off the south 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, is the chief. 

The town has a population of over a quarter of a million, and is 
the great emporium of British trade with the Far East. The Cocos 
or Keeling Islands, Christmas Island, and the Island of Labuan, off 
me coast of Borneo, are dependencies of the Straits Settlements 
colony. 

The Federated Malay States, in the south of the peninsula 
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of Malacca, have an area nearly equal to that of Scotland and a 
population of about three-quarters of a million. 

The climate is tropical, and the productions include, besides rice, 
coffee, and pepper, indiarubber and gutta percha. The minerals 
include gold and tin. 

Kelantan, Trengganu, and Keda, to the north of the Federated 
States, were acquired by Great Britain in 1909. Their area is about 
half that of Scotland, and they produce rice, betel nuts, rubber, 
sugar, and maize. 

North Borneo occupies the northern part, and Sarawak and 
Brunei the north-western part of the great island of Borneo. 

Their united area is close on 90,000 sq. miles. As they are just 
north of the Equator, and consist on their seaward face of low- 
lying plains, the climate, though the heat is not generally opprës- 
sive, is far from healthy. The rainfall is very heavy. At Sandakan, 
the chief town, the annual rainfall amounts to over 120 inches. The 
chief productions are timber, sago, -rice, coffee, cinnamon, pepper, 
and indiarubber. Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have been 
found. 

Hong-Kong, with its chief town, Victoria, is the great centre 
for European trade with China, the great centre, indeed, of the 
Chinese foreign trade. 

It lies just south of the tropic of Cancer, and includes, besides the 
island of Hong-Kong, a considerable territory on the mainland. 
It is a free port, with a strongly fortified harbour. 


In Oceania are the Fiji Islands, the Solomon Islands, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, &c. 


The Fiji Islands lie between 16 degrees and 19 degrees south 
of the Equator. 

The larger islands are hilly or mountainous, the hills being com- 
posed mostly of old volcanic lavas. The soil, therefore, is in most 
parts deep, fertile, and easily worked. The islands appear also to 
be rich in minerals. Copra is the chief export. Suva, in Viti Levu, 
is the chief town. The islands produce also sugar, fruit, and cotton. 

The Solomon Islands, off the coasts of New Guinea, are vol- 
canic and coral. All except Bougainville, the largest, belong to 
Britain. The British islands are Gudalcanar, Malaita, Isabel, 
Kausagi, and Choiseul. The people are savages. The islands 
export copra, turtle-shell, ivory-nuts. eae : 

The Gilbert, Ellice, Phoenix, Cook, Manihiki, Wilson, 
Tonga, Savage Islands, &c., and Pitcairn and Ducie Islands 
also belong to Great Britain. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, east of the Solomon Islands, are | 
voleanic and coral. The climate is unhealthy for Europeans, and 
the natives are chiefly fishers living under chiefs. 


In America are the British West Indies, British Honduras, 
and British Guiana. 
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The British West Indies form part of an archipelago at the 
entrance of the Gult of Mexico. ! 

The Tropic oí Cancer runs through the middle of the most 
northern group, the Bahamas. The climate of the islands is very 
hot, though tempered by trade winds and sea breezes. Tempests 
are frequent. Sugar, spices, and tropical fruits, including bananas, 
oranges, &c., are the chief productions. š 

They export sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, dyewoods, fruits, Spices, 
and they import rice, flour, wine, oil, manufactured goods. 

The British possessions are arranged under six separate adminis- 
trations :— 


Bahama Islands oe nn .. Nassau. 
Jamaica one aD sas ... Kingstown. 
Leeward Islands ae eas .. St. John. 
Trinidad aa So ae - Port of Spain. 
Windward Islands... ... .. St. George. 
Barbados soc oo one .. Bridgetown. 


British Honduras is a Crown colony, about the size of Wales, 
on the Caribbean Sea, on east coast of Central America. 

The climate is hot, and bananas, coffee, and other tropical produce 
are grown. It exports mahogany, logwood, and sugar. Its capital 
is Belize (9000). 

British Guiana, on the north coast of South America, to the 
east of the mouth of the Orinoco, has an area a little larger than 
that of the island of Great Britain. 


The climate is hot, and, as would be expected from its position, 
there are two rainy seasons in the year. Sugar is the chief crop, 
but rice, maize, vanilla, and tobacco are grown. The colony also 
is rich in minerals, including gold and diamonds. Georgetown and 
New Amsterdam are the most important places. 


In the South Temperate Zone 


The Falkland Islands off the coast of South America, form 
a group of some 200 small islands lying between latitudes 
57 degrees and 53 degrees south latitude. 

The soil is fairly productive, and green crops and vegetables of 


all kinds are grown, but fruits and wheat do not ripen. The rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep is the chief industry. The capital is Stanley. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Before the discovery of America, and of the Cape route 
to India, European colonies as we understand them can 
scarcely be said to have existed. English colonies were 
limited to a portion of Ireland round Dublin, the portion 
known as the “Pale”, which was occupied by English 
settlers, and managed under English laws. With the ac- 
cession of Henry VII the new era began. 


From the Accession of Henry VII to the Union of 
the Crowns, 1488 to 1603. 


During the Tudor period England went through an in- 
ternal struggle which partially prevented her from taking 
that place in the discovery and colonization of new lands 
which her past history and the enterprising character of 
her people would have led us to expect. 


It is true that in the beginning the papal decree tended to prevent 
English adventurers going to the Southern Seas. These and the 
lands connected with them had been assigned by the Pope to Spain 
and Portugal. 


Yet besides the complete conquest of Ireland, which took 
place during this period, England played a by no means 
unimportant part in the search for new trade routes. 

John and Sebastian Cabot, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, under the patronage of Henry VII, discovered the island 
of Newfoundland, and were the first of modern Europeans to reach 


the mainland of the American continent. Prevented by the papal 
(0287) 280 8 
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decree from following the southern route, the English naturally 
turned their attention towards the north-west and the north- 
east. There were two expeditions to the north-west in Henry VIII's 


reign. 

In 1553 an expedition under Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Richard Chancellor set out to find a north-east passage. 
Willoughby was lost, and Chancellor, having explored the 
White Sea and visited the Court of the Czar, returned to 
England. 


A year later ‘Chancellor returned to Moscow and arranged a 
formal treaty with the Czar. Voyages also were made in Mary’s 
reign to the African coasts. 


As in so many other respects, the Age of Elizabeth stands 
pre-eminent for its voyages and discoveries. 


Companies were formed for the extension of trade, and voyages 
and travels in different directions were undertaken to promote their 


interests. There were voyages by sea to the Guinea coast; by sea 
and overland through Syria to India, and through Russia in the 
direction of China. In the voyages to the Mediterranean and 
to Guinea the English had to encounter the opposition of the 
Spaniards, official and piratical. 


These attacks brought their own punishment. Differences 
in religion deepened the dislike on both sides. The un- 
speakable cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, and the brutal 
treatment of the natives of the lands they had conquered 
by the Spaniards, made Englishmen regard them as monsters. 

Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, and Cavendish, to name only 
a few of the brave seamen of the time, carried on their labours 
with a steadiness of purpose, a dash and boldness, and a fertility of 
resource that have made their names famous for all time. 

Between England and Spain the matter had to be fought 
out at sea, and, as so often happens, it resulted in the victory 
all along the line of the apparently weaker power. With the 
defeat of the Armada, and the establishment of her sea 
supremacy, England’s chance of colonizing came. 

Cavendish returned to England just after the defeat of the 
Armada, having, like Drake, circumnavigated the globe. A little 


previously the heroic Sir Humphrey Gilbert had taken posses- 
sion of Newfoundland for England, and Raleigh had tried unsuc- 
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cessfully to plant a colony in Virginia. Now Cavendish showed, 
as Drake had done a little before, that it was impossible for the 
Spaniards to exclude the brave seamen of England from the trade 
of the Southern Seas. 


From the Union of the Crowns to the Formation 
of Great Britain, 1603 to 1707 


During this period the attention of the English as a nation 
was distracted from colonization by wars and by discussions 
regarding the rights of rulers and ruled. 


It was the period of the establishment of settlements and 
trading stations, not by state action, but by private enterprise. 
Jamaica, conquered by Cromwell, was the one notable exception. 


The settlements in North America, the West Indies, on 
the west coast of Africa, the trading stations established 
in India and elsewhere, were founded either by trading com- 
panies like the Virginia, the Royal African, or the East 
Indian, or by men who sought new homes for themselves. 


At this time began the struggle between.the English and the 
French in America, and between the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English in India and the East. 

The Dutch drove the Portuguese from the field, and so acted 
with regard to the English traders that these were forced to with- 
draw from the Hast India Islands and to give their attention 
almost wholly to the trade of India itself. 


In 1606 the London Company founded the first permanent 
“settlement in Virginia. In 1620 a number of English re- 
ligious exiles coming from Holland landed near Cape Cod, 
and founded the first settlement in New England. 


Out of a part of the original Virginia were carved Maryland, 
in 1632, founded to afford a home for Roman Catholics; the 
Carolinas in 1653 and in 1670. Georgia was carved out of 
Carolina by charter in 1732, and was granted as a home for released 
debtors, and in 1752 it became a Crown colony. - 

New Plymouth was the first of the New England group of 
colonies. lt was united to Massachusetts in 1691. 

Massachusetts was settled mainly by Puritans who had left 
England on account of their religious opinions. 

The colonists themselves were far from tolerant. In 1636 they 
drove out Roger Williams, whose religious opinions they disliked, 
and he founded the colony of Rhode Island. About the same 
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time settlers began to push their way into Connecticut, which 
was erected into a separate colony by charter uniting it to New 
Haven in 1665. Maine was granted by charter to Sir Fernando 
Gorges in 1639. a . 

The New England colonies sought for union, and suppressed two 
Indian risings, that of the Pequot Indians in 1637 and that of the 
remaining tribes (King Philip’s war) 1675-8; but their progress 
was long retarded by troubles with the natives. 


The Dutch colony on the Hudson and the Swedish colony 
on Delaware Bay passed into the hands of the English, 1674. 


These colonies continued to develop for the most part indepen- 
dently of each other. The northern, or New England, group was 
Puritan in religion, given to religious squabbling, and republican 
in spirit. 

Im the southern group there was a ruling class of planters, mostly 
members of the Church of England or Roman Catholics, who 
prided themselves alike on their birth and their loyalty, and were 
strong supporters of the monarchy. In the central States there 
were numerous Dutch and Germans and Swedes, remarkable chiefly 
for their utter selfishness and their want of anything like national 
spirit. 


The Island of Newfoundland is the oldest of the British 


colonies, and the most unfortunate. Its importance lies 
in the valuable cod fisheries round its coast. 


The fishermen, wishing to keep it to themselves as a fishing 
station, resisted the arrival of settlers, and even went so far as to 
obtain a decree from the Government prohibiting the foundation of 
plantations in Newfoundland. In 1696 the settlers, who still clung 
to the soil in spite of opposition, succeeded in having the decree 
modified in their favour. 


In 1605 the crew of a British ship landed and took posses- 
sion of Barbados in the name of James I. The first settlers 
arrived in 1625. Subsequently the island was granted to 
various proprietors, and their: conflicting claims were only 
settled at the cost of much money and trouble. 

In 1645 negro slaves were introduced, and the settlers, in s ite of 
the exactions of their successive proprietors, prospered exceedingly. 
During the great rebellion Barbados became a refuge for Royalists. 


It was taken possession of by the Commonwealth, but the rights of 
the settlers were respected. 


In 1578 the Bahamas were given to Sir H. Gilbert by Queen 
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Elizabeth. Settlers arrived in 1632, and the islands became 
a convenient centre for operations against the Spaniards. 

The Bermudas were named after their discoverer, a Span- 
iard, Bermudes. 

Somers took possession of the group for James I in 1609. The 
islands were granted to trading companies, and finally taken over 
by Charles II in 1684. Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards 
in 1655 by an expedition under Penn and Venables that had been 
sent out by Cromwell. 

Honduras on the mainland, being a dependency of Jamaica, was 
first settled probably by buccaneers about 1638. After the capture 
of Jamaica by the English other English settlers took up their abode 
in Honduras. The Spaniards made repeated attacks on the colony. 


During this period the English established trading settle- 
ments at Surat (1611), Madras (1639), and Bombay (1696). 

From these three centres the possessions of the English East 
India Company gradually extended inland. 


The earliest of all the trading stations were those formed on the 
west coast of Africa by the First Guinea Company. 


In 1591 British traders settled on the Gambia, and in 1661 
a number of settlements were made on the Gold Coast, while 
St. Helena was taken possession of by the English East India 
Company in 1673. 


From the Formation of Great Britain to the Treaty 
of Versailles, 1707 to 1763 


With the Union of England and Scotland there began a 
period of struggle with France, which led ultimately to the 
capture of the greater part of the French colonies. 

The decline and fall of the empire of the Moguls, or Mo- 
hammedan rulers of India, led to a state of anarchy. Having 
no strong hand to control them, the various native rulers, 
who had formerly submitted to the government of the Mogul, 
began to quarrel with one another. 

Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, took advan- 
tage of the disputes between rival chieftains to gain influence 
and territory for France. 


He not only sold his aid to the highest bidder, but he trained 
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native soldiers to fight for him against the British and the natives. . 
The result was that Madras, the headquarters of the British, fell 
into his hands, but it was restored to the British by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, in exchange for Louisburg, which had 
been taken by the British colonists in America. ] 

The British then adopted the tactics of the French, and their 
success was ensured by the genius of Robert Clive, who defeated 
the French and their allies, and made the English masters ot 
southern India. i 

At the battle of Plassey (1757) he won Bengal, and laid the 
foundations of our Indian Empire. This was followed by the 
victory of Wandewash (1760), by which Eyre Coote broke the power 
of the French. t >: . i 

Clive then proceeded to consolidate British power in the territory 
acquired, by getting the government into his own hands, and 
leaving the native prince or nabob a merely nominal sovereignty. 


The great victories which the Duke of Marlborough won 
over the French, during the Wars of the Spanish Succession, 
were not used, as they should haye been, to strengthen the 


British Empire. 


By the Treaty of Utrecht France gave up to Great Britain 
Nova Scotia, the Island of Newfoundland, Hudson Bay 
Territory, and the island of St. Christopher in the West Indies, 
while Spain was compelled to yield Gibraltar and the Balearic 
Islands. The French and British could not come to an agreement 
as to what was meant by Nova Scotia and Hudson’s Bay, and 
while the countries were nominally at peace they were actually at 
war in America during the next fifty years. 


The British in very large numbers settled on the east coast 
of North America, and made homes for themselves there. 
As the coast lands were taken up they found it necessary 
to push farther inland. 


There they found that the French, who numbered much less than 
one-tenth of what they did, claimed the interior, and so claimed the 
right to confine the British to a narrow strip along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The British held that the possession of the coast lands 
gave them a right to the interior as far back as they pleased; the 
French, that the possession of a river’s mouth gave them a right to 
the entire basin. Worse than all, the French combined with the 
Indians and incited them to attack the British colonists, on whom 
they practised the most horrible cruclties. Several attempts were 
made to put an end to this state of affairs, but the various British 
colonies did not combine, or the armies they raised were badly led. 
Sometimes the success they had gained was sacrificed by foolish 
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statesmen at home; at others their own selfishness and the quarrels 
between the different colonies placed them at a disadvantage. 


At length, during the Seven Years’ War, Pitt took the 
matter in hand. Wolfe, by his victory at Quebec over 
Montcalm in 1759, avenged the defeat of Braddock and the 
cruelties perpetrated at Fort William Henry by the French 
and their native allies. 


Shortly afterwards Montreal surrendered, and by the treaty of 
Paris the whole of the French possessions in North America were 
surrendered to Britain. In the West Indies, Tobago, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Granada were added to the British Empire. 
Yet there were many in Britain who were dissatisfied with the Peace 
of Paris, and complained that the gains were neither commensurate 
with the sacrifices nor with the successes. 


The Revolution Period from 1770 to 1815 


An attempt on the part of British statesmen to make the 
American colonies contribute something towards the cost 
of their own protection, misrepresented as it was by a party 
in the colony, began a series of changes of which we have 
not yet seen the end. 


The American colonies revolted, declared themselves indepen- 
dent, and invaded Canada. France aided them, and combined with 
Spain and Holland to destroy the sea power of Britain. 

In India our supremacy: was threatened by native rulers, aided 
by the French. 

We lost the American colonies, but we saved Canada, and 
Warren Hastings made us stronger than ever in India. 

Rodney, in the West Indies (1782), and Nelson, at Trafalgar 
(1805), reasserted our right to the dominion of the seas. 

We took possession of Cape Colony, Ceylon, British Guiana, 
Mauritius, and other islands. Cook planted the British flag in 
New Zealand and Australia, and in 1788 the first emigrants 
landed at Botany Bay. In 1812-5 Canada was again invaded by 
the Americans of the United States, but they were beaten back 
with heavy loss and forced to sue for peace. 


Warren Hastings, who succeeded Clive in India, was ‘a 
really great administrator. He introduced order into the 
finances of the country, checked the progress of the Maratha 
power, protected Madras against Hyder Ali, whom he de- 
feated, and forced Tipu, his son, to make peace. 
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Later Tipu, Sultan of Mysore, again gave trouble. He was 
defeated by General Harris, and killed when his capital, Seringa- 
patam, was stormed by Sir David Baird. | a 

Then followed a second Maratha war, in which the British, under 
General Wellesley and General Lake, won several decisive 
victories. In 1805 the Marquis of Wellesley, the Governor- 
General, was recalled, and his policy of conquest was discarded for 
a policy of non-intervention in native affairs. It was felt that the 
burden of the empire he had won was too great. Lord Hastings 
became governor in 1814, and another period of expansion followed. 
Further additions were made to the Company’s dominions in 1818, 
By this time the Company was practically supreme over the whole 
Indian peninsula, as well as over Bengal up to the Sutlej. 


The Treaty of Paris, which concluded the wars of the 
revolution period, was extraordinarily favourable to France. 
Britain, which had been forced to spend hundreds of millions 
to protect her own liberties and the liberties of other nations, 
did not seek for compensation. 

France, indeed, surrendered to her Tobago, St. Lucia, Mauri- 
tius, Rodriguez, and the Seychelles, and Holland, which had 
allied herself with France, surrendered, for the six millions she 
owed, her possessions in South Africa. Already the British had 
begun to colonize the great Continent of the Southern Seas—Aus- 


tralia—and, the Blue Mountains having been passed, New South 
Wales had started on her career of progress. 


Colonial Expansion since 1815 


Since 1815, Britain, having control of the seas, has been 
able, without any serious opposition, to add, either by peace- 
ful settlement, by actual conquest, or by treaty with native 
rulers, to the empire already won. The Province of Canada 
has grown into the Dominion of Canada. The settlement at 
Sydney Cove has led to the peaceful occupation of the whole 
Australian continent, and the various colonies of Australia 
have combined to form the Australian Commonwealth. The 
native chiefs ceded us New Zealand in 1840, and New 
Zealand has grown steadily. In 1907 the country took the 
new title of The Dominion of New Zealand. A succession of 
wars with their native rulers has placed all India and Burma 
in our hands. We have occupied vast regions in Africa, 
and have many possessions scattered over the world, Aden, 
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Hong-Kong, -Wei-hai-wei, North Borneo, Singapore, New 
Guinea, and others. These have been obtained either by 
treaty, by exchange, or by simple occupation. 


In Canada at the close of the revolutionary period political strife 
recommenced. Risings occurred in both Upper and Lower Canada; 
and at last the British Government sent out Lord Durham to 
enquire into the causes of discontent and to suggest remedies. It 
was due to his advice that in 1840 the Union Act was passed, 
which acknowledged the right of the colonists to manage their own 
affairs, and by 1848 self-government became a reality in the pro- 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and 
by 1851 in Prince Edward's Island. The next object in view , 
was to unite the various provinces under one central government, 
and create the Dominion of Canada. 

In 1867 the British North America Act was passed by the 
British Parliament. This Act united Upper and Lower Canada 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and thus formed the 
Dominion of Canada. Later, troubles with the half-breeds and 
natives led to an extension of the Dominion westwards, and the 
Hudson Bay Territory became a part of the Dominion by an 
agreement not at all unfavourable to the Company. 


Since the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 
1885, the opening up of the Canadian North-West has pro- 
ceeded with startling rapidity. New states have been formed 
out of what were formerly unorganized territories, vast 
stretches of formerly unbroken prairie land have been 
brought under cultivation, and there has been a constant 
stream of emigrants from Europe and from the United 
States into the Canadian North-West. 


New railways, transcontinental and other, have been projected, 
or are in process of construction, and with the opening up of the 
country by means of these the process of settlement may be expected 
to proceed with ever-increasing rapidity. 

Newfoundland alone of the British colonies in North America 
remains outside of the Dominion of Canada. It obtained self- 
government in 1855, and a considerable stretch of the coast of 
Labrador was added to it in 1876. a 

An Anglo-French agreement was come to in 1904, whereby 
France renounced the privileges she claimed under the treaties of 
Utrecht and Paris. This agreement should prove of great advan- 
tage to the colony. 


The progress of Australia since 1815 has been equally š 
remarkable. 
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In 1822 Brisbane was sent out as governor, and during his term 
of office the free settlers were encouraged to immigrate, and the 
colony continued to extend its borders and to prosper. As its popu- 
lation increased it began to clamour for self-government, and in 
1842 semi-responsible government was accorded. 

In 185r transportation of convicts to the colony was finally 
abolished. In 1856 the British Parliament passed the Constitution 
Act, which provided for a governor and an Upper House nominated 
by the Queen, and a Legislative Assembly elected by the colonists, 


In 1825 Tasmania was separated from New South Wales. 


As in the other colonies, prosperity and increased population led 
to petitions for self-government and protests against the importa- 
tion of convicts. In 1850 partial self-government was granted; in 
1853 an end was put to the importation of convicts; and two years 
later the name rar Diemen’s Land was dropped, and that of 
Tasmania adopted. In 1856 the colony obtained complete self- 
governnient. Since that time the progress of Tasmania has been 
steady. 


It was not till 1834 that the first permanent settlement in 
Victoria was made by colonists from Tasmania. 


The colony grew rapidly; it became the home of numerous 
squatters, and in 1842 it was allowed to send representatives to the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales. In 1850 it was made 
an independent colony, and named after Queen Victoria. It then 
had a population of 76,200, but the discovery of gold sent the popu- 
lation up with a rush to about 350,000. in 1855 the colony was 
made self-governing. 


In 1826 a military post was established at St. George’s 
Sound in Western Australia. 


Captain Stirling brought home a favourable report of the country. 
Thereupon many immigrants arrived, and bought large estates in 
the Swan River district for nominal prices. 

The soil was found to be almost worthless. Attempts were made 
to discover more fertile land in the interior, but with no great 
Success. The timber trade, the discovery of better soil, the discovery 
of gold and other minerals, the construction of railways and other 
public works, have bettered the condition of the colony, which has 
of late years greatly increased in population. 


Stuart in 1829 discovered the Murray River, and in the 
same year a Mr. Wakefield proposed to found a colony for 
men who were better born, richer, and more highly educated 
than the ordinary emigrant. 
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In 1834 an Act of Parliament provided for the establishment of a 
colony in South Australia. š 

Copper was discovered in 1842, and the fitness of the climate and 
soil for wheat-growing was soon manifest. Responsible govern- 
ment was established in 1856, and a few years later the northern 
territory was added to the State. 


In 1859 Queensland was separated from ‘New South Wales 
and given complete self-government. 


Its prosperity was assured by the discovery of gold at Mount 
Morgan and elsewhere. 


Australia started on her new career as a United Common- 
wealth at the beginning of the twentieth century. Both 
before and since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, 
the Australians have shown a passionate loyalty to the 
Empire. 

In 1840 the islands of New Zealand were annexed and 
made a province of New South Wales. In 1841 they were 
separated from New South Wales, and five years later Sir 
G. Grey arrived as governor. 


Under his energetic rule the land had peace and prospered. 
Partial self-government was followed by complete self-government. 

The progress of the colony was soon afterwards checked by unfor- 
tunate wars with the Maoris. Sir G. Grey returned, but arrived 
too late to do much. The revolted tribes were put down after 
much hard fighting. Laws were passed to secure their rights, and 
four seats were given to Maori representatives in the Colonial 
Parliament. After another less-important rising in 1868, which was 
not finally crushed till 1871, the Maoris settled down to a life of 
peace. There was, however, some agitation in 1881, which was 
promptly suppressed by the Colonial Government. 


In 1806 Britain took possession of the Cape, which she 
purchased from Holland for a sum of six million pounds. It 
was secured to Britain by the Congress of Vienna in 1814. 


Five years after this a large immigration of British settlers took 
place, and about the same time occurred a Kaffir war, the result of 
an attempt to extend the territory of the colony towards the east. ` 

Another Kaffir war followed in 1834-5, and Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban set about extending the boundary of the colony to the 
Kei River; but he was overruled by Lord Glenelg, the Secretary 
of State, who restored the territory won, and ne otiated treaties 
with the Kosa chiefs, hoping thus to secure their friendship. The 
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chiefs, however, regarded this policy as a display of weakness on the 
part of the British, and continued to give trouble for many years. 

In 1835 took place the famous emigration or ‘‘ trek” of the Boers, 
which finally resulted in the foundation of the South African Republic 
and Orange Free State, the former being declared an independent 
state in 1852, the latter in 1854. 

In 1853 representative government was granted to Cape Colony. 
In 1872 complete self-government was granted. 3 

The year in which the first Parliament met (1854), Sir George 
Grey came out as governor, and inaugurated a number of highly 


important reforms. 


Griqualand West was annexed to the Cape in 1871. In 
the same year Basutoland was annexed, and in 1877 the 


Transvaal. 


Next year war broke out with the Zulus, and it was followed by 
the Boer War in 1880, which ended in the agreement that ‘‘The 
South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with 
any state or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
tribes to the eastward or westward of the republic, until the same 
has been approved of by Her Majesty the Queen”. 

This the Boers practically ignored. Boundary disputes with the 
Boer Republic (or Transvaal), led to the arrival of Sir Charles 
Warren with an armed force in Bechuanaland, and the boundary 
between this territory and the Transvaal was definitely laid down. 

Bechuanaland, south of the Molopo River, was erected into a 
Crown colony, and in 1890 a large tract north of this river was also 
placed as a protectorate under the control of the governor of the 
Crown colony. 


In 1887 Lobengula, King of the Matabeles and’ Mashonas, 
placed himself under the protection of Great Britain, and a 
treaty to this effect was signed. In 1889 the country was 
granted by charter to the South Africa Company. 


Owing to the attacks of the Matabele upon the Mashonas, they 
were in 1893 crushed by Dr. Jameson. Lobengula, their king, 
died in 1894, and in the same year, by an agreement with Her 
Majesty’s Government, ‘‘those parts of South Africa bounded by 
British Bechuanaland, the German Protectorate, the Rivers Chobe 
and Zambesi, the Portuguese possessions, and the South African 
Republic”, were placed under the control of the company. This 
territory is now known as Rhodesia. 

_ In the following year (1895) Zululand was finally annexed, and 
in November, 1897, it and Amatongaland were united to the 
colony of Natal. 

In December, 1895, Dr. Jameson made an attack on the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and was defeated. His defeat was followed by a 
Matabele rising, which was not put down without difficulty (1896-7): 
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The discovery of gold in the Transvaal, and the tyrannical conduct 
of the Boers towards the new settlers, led to the South African War, 
which lasted from 1899 to 1902. After the war it was at first felt 
impossible to give the new colonies self-government; but this was 
done in 1906, and led four years later to the establishment of T'he 
Union of South Africa in 1910. 


After the defeat of the Nepalese and the overthrow of the 
power of the Marathas in 1818, India enjoyed a period of 
peace. The First Burmese War, in 1825 and 1826, led to the 
annexation of Assam, Arakan, and Tennaserim to India. 


Then followed a period of peace, which was broken by an Afghan 
war (1839-42), caused by Dost Muhammad's friendly advances to 
Russia. He was deposed, but soon found himself strong enough 
to exterminate the British army of occupation. Dost Muhammad 
was then attacked, and defeated by Generals Pollock and Nott, but 
was nevertheless allowed to remain upon the throne. 

The British defeat encouraged the Amirs of Sind to give trouble. 
Their country was annexed by Sir Charles Napier. Then came the 
Sikh War (1845-6), which resulted in the addition of further terri- 
tory to British India. 

In 1848 the Harl of Dalhousie became Governor-General. On 
his arrival occurred the Second Sikh War (1848). The Sikhs 
were defeated, and (1849) the whole of the Punjab was annexed. 

In 1852 a war with Burma again broke out. In this war the 
British were successful, and Lower Burma was annexed. 

Dalhousie then occupied himself with the consolidation and de- 
velopment of the dominion that had been won. His last achieve- 
ment was the annexation of Oudh, and in 1856 he resigned. He 
left nearly all India in the hands of the British, and in addition 
Tenasserim, Arakan (1826), and Pegu (1856), in Burma. 


Viscount Canning succeeded Dalhousie, and shortly after- 
wards the Mutiny broke out. Never did the heroic qualities 
of the conquerors appear more brilliantly than during this 
dark period. 


The Mutiny was suppressed and the mutineers sternly punished. 
Delhi, the capital of the last of the Mogul Emperors, was captured, 
and the emperor dethroned. The whole Indian administration was 
placed under the control of the Crown. The native army was con- 
siderably reduced, and the European army was increased. In 1874 
the East India Company was finally dissolved, all its property an 
its functions having been passed into the hands of the Imperial 
Government. 


In 1877 the Queen was declared Empress of India by Lord 
. Lytton at Delhi, This declaration was intended to be the 
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means ‘‘of drawing still closer the bonds of union between 
the Government of Her Majesty and the great allies and 
feudatories of the Empire”. It was an event of the highest 


political importance. 


In 1880 occurred the Second Afghan War, which was brought to 
an end by the brilliant achievements of Lord Roberts. 

In 1884 Lord Dufferin became viceroy. During his term of office 
the movement of Russia on the Afghan boundary nearly led to a 
war. A compromise was effected, and the limits of the Russian 
territory defined (1887). s 

The subsequent period was marked by the strengthening of the 
north-west frontier, the development of local native government, 
and the education of the natives generally. 

The last year of the nineteenth century saw the country suffering 
from one of the severest famines of which there is any record. More 
than half the famine-smitten area belonged to native states, for 
which the British Government in India could scarcely hold itself 
responsible, and there the suffering was much keener than in 
British territory. Everything was done, however, both by the 
British Government and by private British charity, to alleviate the 
suffering of the natives; and the efforts were to a large extent 
successful. : 


At the coronation of Edward VII the presence of the great 
feudatories from India added greatly to the brilliancy of the 
ceremonial, and in the following: year a great durbar was 
held at Delhi to celebrate the Coronation of the first British 

` Emperor. 

Besides tackling the problem of recurrent famines, efforts were 
made to improve the condition of the natives, and to rescue them 
from the hands of money-lenders, by establishing agricultural 


banks by which advances of money were made to them at a reason- 
able rate. 


Bengal had under British rule increased so rapidly in 
' population that it had become ‘unmanageable, and it was 
resolved for administrative reasons to join’ a portion of it 
to Assam, to form the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. This gave great offence to the Bengalis. 


` The cry of India for the Indian was raised, a boycott of British 
goods was proclaimed, and secret murder societies were formed. To 
meet the disorder a Seditious Meetings Act was passed in 1907, and ` 
to appease the discontent an Indian member was appointed to the 
iceroy’s Council, and extended self-government was promised. 
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These measures have not as yet had all the effect desired, and re- 
cently there have been murderous attacks on the persons of guiltless 
officials, for which no excuse whatever can be offered, and which 
call for, and therefore justify, strong repressive measures. 


Ceylon was first colonized by the Portuguese in 1505. 
About 1644 they were driven out by the Dutch, who in turn 
had to yield to the British. Chiefly owing to its tea planta- 
tions the island is now in a very flourishing condition. 

In 1824 the Straits Settlement, which had been held by 
the British from 1795 to 1818, was given up by the Dutch 
in exchange for the British settlements in Sumatra. In 
1853 they were made a separate settlement and placed 
under the Governor-General of India, and in 1867 they were ` 
formed into an independent settlement. 


Singapore, which commands the entrance to the Straits, and 

occupies a position of great military and commercial importance, we 
owe to Sir Stamford Raffles, who took possession of it in 1819. 
' Since 1891 five federated Malay States have been subject to the 
governor. Early in 1909 the Siamese transferred to Great Britain, 
in return for certain concessions, the States of Kelantan, Treng-. 
ganu, and Keda, also in the peninsula of Malacca. 

Hong-Kong is an important military and commercial station 
on the coast of China. 

It was ceded to us in 1841, and its boundaries have been extended 
by an agreement with China by about 200 sq. miles. 

Aden, secured in 1838, and Perim, in 1855, are important as 
forming part of the chain of military stations which connect Britain 
with India. š 

Aden is also a great trading centre. 

The port of Wei-hai-wei was obtained, in 1898, as a set-off 
against the acquisition of Port Arthur by Russia. : 

Labuan was ceded to England in 1846 by the Sultan of Brunei, 
in return for British aid against the Malay pirates. The first 
governor of the island was Sir James Brooke. In 1890 the colony 
was handed over to the management of the British North Borneo 
Company. 

Brunei and Sarawak became British protectorates in 1888, by the 
terms of a treaty made with the Sultan of this district. _ 

British North Borneo includes the northern portion of the 
island. In 188: a royal charter was granted to the British North 
Borneo Company, which is still allowed, since the proclamation of 

the Protectorate in 1888, to manage the district. = 


English companies traded with the Gold Coast from 1662 
+ onward. 
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For some time the colony was governed from Sierra Leone, but 


it was erected into a separate colony in 1874. : 
Ashanti was annexed in 1895 after the downfall of King Prempeh. 


From the seventeenth .century onwards British trading 
settlements have been established on the delta of the Niger. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century Mungo Park explored 
the upper Niger. He was followed by other British explorers, and 
in 1852 M'Gregor Laird tried to secure the country for Britain. A 
British protectorate was declared in 1884. 

In 1898 a boundary dispute with the French was settled by mutual 
concessions, and in 1902 Bornu was conquered, and in 1903, Kano. 
In 1906 Southern Nigeria and Lagos were united. 

Somali Coast Protectorate, on the coast of the Gulf of Aden, 
dates only from 1884, and is administered by an agent of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

British East Africa was ceded by treaty, and granted by 
charter to a company in 1888, but the company was bought out by 
the Government in 1895. 

Uganda came under British control in 1890 under a treaty 
made with its King M’wanga. A rebellion of the Sudanese troops 
retarded its progress for a time. Since 1899 the country has been 
peaceful and has made considerable progress. 

Zanzibar and-Pemba have been British Protectorates since 


1890. 

Nyasaland Protectorate was established in 1889. It has 
been called by various names, and has had much trouble with the 
slave traders. This trade has now been abolished. 

Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese, settled by the 
Dutch, then occupied by the French, and lastly seized by the 
British in 1810. 3 : 
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